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TuEBE  is  an  old  Italian  proverb,  which  says  a  man 
has  lived  to  no  purpose,  unless  he  has  either  built  a 
house,  begotten  a  son,  or  written  a  book.  As  I  have 
already  complied  more  than  once  with  the  latter  of 
these  requisitions,  1  must  seek  to  justify  the  present 
repetition  thereof,  on  other  grounds.  My  reasons  for 
offering  this  volume  to  the  public  are,  simply,  that 
there  is  room  for  it.  It  is  the  record  of  a  journey  which 
led  me,  for  the  most  part,  over  fresh  fields,  by  paths 
which  comparatively  few  had  trodden  before  me.  Al- 
though I  cannot  hope  to  add  much  to  the  general 
stock  of  information  concerning  Central  Africa,  I  may 
serve,  at  least,  as  an  additional  witness,  to  confirm  or 
illustrate  the  evidence  of  others.  Hence,  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work  has  appeared  to  me  rather  in  the  light 
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of  a  duty  than  n  divorsu^n,  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
impart   an   nuuh    instruction   as    amusement  to  tte 
reader.     While  seeking  to  give  correct  pictures  of  the 
rich,  advent  unms  life  into  which  I  was  thrown,  I  have 
rcKisted  tlie  temptation  to  yield  niyself  up  to  its  more 
buhlle  and  poetic  aspects,     ily  aim  has  been  to  furnish 
a  faithful  narnitive  of  my  i>wn  experience,  believing 
that  none  of  tho^e  embellishments  which  the  imagina- 
tion HO  readily  furnishes,  can  et^ual  the  charm  of  the 
unadorned  truth. 

There  are  a  few  words  of  further  exidanation  which 
I  wish   to   Hay.     The  jo\uney  was  undertaken  solely 
for  the   purjKwe  of  ri*Ht(»riug   a   frame    exhausted  by 
severe  mental  labor.     A  i>reviou8  experience  of  a  tropi- 
cal climate  convinced  me  that  1  should  best  accomplish 
my  object  by  a  visit  to  K;::ypt,  and  as  I  had  a  whole 
winter  before  me,  1  determintMl  to  penetrate  as  far  into 
the  interior  of  Africa  as  the  time  would  allow,  attracted 
less  by  the  historical  and  ^eoo;raphical  interest  of  those 
iHMiidUH  than  by  the  desire  to  participate  in  their  free, 
vivjonMiH,  semi-barbaric  life.     Jf  it  had  been  my  inten- 
tion  HH  Ht)iuo  of  my  friends  supposed,  to  search  for  the 
uuvli»oovor(Hl  sources  of  the  White  Nile,  I  should  not 
.    ^  .  turned  back,  until  the  aim  was  accomplished  or  all 

*    ;mx  iXNViU'O   that,  by  mcludmg  m  this  work  my 
v^voiih  Kgyr^'^  ''•  ^^'^^'^'  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ground 
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whicli  is  already  familiar.  Egypt,  however,  was  the 
vestibule  thr')ugli  which  I  passed  to  Ethiopia  and  the 
kiagdomii  beyond,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  omit  my 
impressions  of  that  country  without  detracting  from 
the  completeness  of  the  narrative.  This  book  is  the 
record  of  a  single  journey,  which,  both  in  its  character 
and  in  the  circumstances  that  suggested  and  accompa- 
nied it,  occupies  a  separate  place  in  my  memory.  Its 
performance  was  one  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  for, 
whatever  the  privations  to  which  it  exposed  me,  they 
were  neutralized  by  the  physical  delight  of  restored 
health  and  by  a  happy  confidence  in  the  successful 
issue  of  the  journey,  which  never  forsook  me.  It  is 
therefore  but  just  to  say,  that  the  jnctures  I  have 
drawn  may  seem  over-bright  to  others  who  may  here- 
after follow  me  ;  and  I  should  warn  all  such  that  they 
must  expect  to  encounter  many  troubles  and  annoy- 
ances. 

Although  I  have  described  somewhat  minutely  the 
antiquities  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia  which  I  visited,  and 
have  not  been  insensible  to  the  interest  which  every 
traveller  in  Egypt  must  feel  in  the  remains  of  her 
ancient  art,  I  have  aimed  at  giving  representations  of 
the  living  races  which  inhabit  those  countries  rather 
than  the  old  ones  which  have  passed  away.  I  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  will  feel  more 
interested — as  I  was — in  a  live   Arab,   than   a   dead 
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Pharaoh.     I  am  indebted  wholly  to  the  worts  of  Cham- 

pollion,  Wilkinson  and  Lepsius  for  whatever  allusions  I 

have  made  to  the  age  and  character  of  the  Egyptian 

ruins.  B.  T. 

Kbw  Yobk,  Jalj,  1654. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

IHTBODUCTIOK     TO     AFRICA. 

Afrival  at  Alexandria— The  Landing— My  First  Oriental  Bath— The  City— Propane 

tiona  for  Departure. 

I  LEFT  Smyrna  in  the  Lloyd  steamer,  Conte  Sturmer,  on  the 
first  day  of  November,  1851.  We  passed  the  blue  Sporadic 
Isles — Cos,  and  Rhodes,  and  Karpathos — and  crossing  the 
breadth  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  favored  all  the  way  by 
mimffled  seas,  and  skies  of  perfect  aznre,  made  the  pharos  of 
Alexandria  on  the  evening  of  the  3d.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbor  is  a  narrow  and  difficult  passage  through  reefs,  and  no 
vessel  dares  to  attempt  it  at  night,  but  with  the  first  streak  of 
dawn  we  were  boarded  by  an  Egyptian  pilot,  and  the  rising 
sun  lighted  up  for  us  the  white  walls  of  the  city,  the  windmills 
of  the  Ras  el-Tin,  or  Cape  of  Figs,  and  the  low  yellow  sand- 
hills in  which  I  recognized  Africa — ^for  they  were  prophetic  of 
the  desert  behind  them. 

We  entered  the  old  harbor  between  the  island  of  Pha- 
ros and  the  main  land  (now  connected  by  a  peninsular  strip, 
on  which  the  Frank  quarter  is  built),   soon   after  sunrise, 
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The  water  swarmed  with  boats  before  the  anchor  dropped, 
and  the  Egyptian  health  officer  had  no  sooner  departed 
than  we  were  boarded  by  a  crowd  of  dragomen,  hotel  run- 
ners, and  boatmen.  A  squinting  Arab,  who  wore  a  white 
dress  and  red  sash,  accosted  me  in  Italian,  offering  to  oondnet 
me  to  the  Oriental  HoteL  A  German  and  a  Smymiote^ 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  during  the  voyage,  joined  me 
in  accepting  his  services,  and  we  were  speedily  boated  ashore. 
We  landed  on  a  pile  of  stones,  not  far  from  a  mean-looking 
edifice  called  the  Custom-House.  Many  friends  were  there  to 
welcome  us,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  dragged  us  ashore,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  pom- 
melled one  another  in  their  generous  efforts  to  take  charge  of 
our  effects.  True,  we  could  have  wished  that  their  faces  had 
been  better  washed,  their  baggy  trousers  less  ragged  and  their 
red  caps  less  greasy,  and  we  were  perhaps  ungrateful  in  allow- 
ing our  Arab  to  rate  them  soundly  and  cuff  the  ears  of  the 
more  obstreperous,  before  our  trunks  and  carpet-bags  could  be 
portioned  among  them.  At  the  Custom-House  we  were  visit- 
ed by  two  dark  gentlemen,  in  turbans  and  black  flowing  robes, 
who  passed  our  baggage  without  scrutiny,  gently  whispering 
in  our  ears,  "  hacksheesh^^'* — a  word  which  we  then  heard  for 
the  first  time,  but  which  was  to  be  tho  key-note  of  much  of  our 
future  experience.  The  procession  of  porters  was  then  set  in 
motion,  and  we  passed  through  several  streets  of  whitewashed 
two  story  houses,  to  the  great  square  of  the  Frank  quarter, 
which  opened  before  us  warm  and  brilliant  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine. 

The  principal  hotels  and  consulates  front  on  this  square. 
The  architecture  is  Italian,  with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  Sar- 
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acenic,  ht  tbe  winiowa  and  doorways,  eapeciall;  in  new  build- 
ings.    A  small  obelisk  of  alabaster,  a  prcseot  from  Mohmnmed 
Ali,  stands  in  the  centre,  on  a  pedestal  wLich  was  mcaat  for  &.  « 
fountain,  but  has  no  water.     All  this  I  noted,  as  well  u 
crowd  of  donkeys  and  donkey-boys,  and   a  atriDg  of  kdoal 
camels,  on  our  way  to  the  hotel,  which  we  found  to  be  a  lonyB 
and  not  particularly  clean  edifice,  on  the  northern  side  of  thai 
square.     The  English  and  Frcucb  steamers  had  just  arrive^  1 
and  no  rooms  were  to  be  had  until  after  the  departure  of  the 
afternoon  boat  for  Cairo.     Our  dragoman,  who  called  himself 
Ibrahim,  suggested  a  bath  as  the  most  agreeable  i 
passing  Uie  iatennediate  time. 

The  clear  sky,  the  temperature  {like  that  of  a  mild  July  I 
day  at  home),  and  the  novel  luterest  of  the  groups  in  tha  | 
streets,  were  sufficient  to  compensate  for  any  annoyance : 
when  we  reached  the  square  of  the  French  Church,  and  sa 
garden  of  palm-trees  waving  their  coronals  of  glittoring  leaves  I 
every  thing  else  was  forgotten.     My  Gorman  friend,  who  bad  I 
never  seen  palms,  escept  as  starveling  esotics  in  Sorrento  and  1 
Smyrna,  lifted  bis  bands  in  rapture,  and  even  I,  who  had  1 
hoard  tens  of  thousands  rustle  in  the  hot  winds  of  the  Tropics,  1 
felt  my  heart  leap  as  if  their  boauty  were  equally  new  to  my  1 
eyes.     For  no  amount  of  eiperienco  can  deprive  the  traveller  1 
of  that  bappy  feeling  of  novelty  wjiiob  marks  his  first  day  on 
the  soil  of  a  now  continent.     I  gave  myself  up  wholly  to  its 
inebriation.     Et  etjo  in  Africi,  was  the  sum  of  my  thoughts, 
and  I  neither  saw  nor  cared  to  know  the  fact  (which  we  dis- 
novered  in  due  time),  that  our  friend  Ibrahim  was  an  arrant  ^ 
knave. 

bath  to  whieh  he  conducted  us  was  prouounccii 
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the  finest  in  Alexandria,  the  most  saperb  in  all  the  Orienti 
but  it  did  not  at  all  accord  with  our  ideas  of  Eastern  laxnry. 
Moreovery  the  bath-keeper  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  would 
bathe  us  as  no  Christians  were  ever  bathed  before.  One  fiiet 
Ibrahim  kept  to  himself,  which  was,  that  his  intimate  firiend 
and  he  shared  the  spoils  of  our  inexperience.  We  were  con- 
ducted to  a  oncHstory  building,  of  very  unprepossessing  exte- 
rior. As  we  entered  the  low,  vaulted  entrance,  my  ears  were 
saluted  with  a  dolorous,  groaning  sound,  which  I  at  first  con* 
jcctured  to  proceed  from  the  persons  undergoing  the  opera- 
tion, but  which  I  afterward  ascertained  was  made  by  a  wheel 
turned  by  a  buffalo,  employed  in  raising  water  from  the  welL 
In  a  sort  of  basement  hall,  smelling  of  soap-suds,  and  with  a 
large  tank  of  dirty  water  in  the  centre,  we  were  received  by 
the  bath-keeper,  who  showed  us  into  a  room  containing  three 
low  divans  with  pillows.  Here  we  disrobed,  and  Ibrahim, 
who  had  procured  a  quantity  of  napkins,  enveloped  our  heads 
in  turbans  and  swathed  our  loins  in  a  simple  Adamite  gar- 
ment. Heavy  wooden  clogs  were  attached  to  our  feet,  and  an 
animated  bronze  statue  led  the  way  through  gloomy  passages, 
sometimes  hot  and  steamy,  sometimes  cold  and  soapy,  and 
redolent  of  any  thing  but  the  spicy  odors  of  Araby  the  Blest, 
to  a  small  vaulted  chamber,  lighted  by  a  few  apertures  in  the 
ceiling.  The  moist  heat  was  almost  suffocating ;  Lot  water 
flowed  over  the  stone  floor,  and  the  stone  benches  we  sat  upon 
were  somewhat  cooler  than  kitchen  stoves.  The  bronze  indi- 
vidual left  us,  and  very  soon,  sweating  at  every  pore,  we  began 
to  think  of  the  three  Hebrews  in  the  furnace.  Our  comfort 
was  not  increased  by  the  groaning  sound  which  we  still  heard, 
imd  by  seeing,  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  five  or  six  naked 


fibres  lying  motionlcBS  along  the  edge  of  a  steamiog  Tot,  w^ 

tiie  outer  room. 

Presently  our  statue  returned  with  a  pair  of  cosrae  hsir*  J 
gloves  on  his  handa.     He  enatched  off  our  turbanB,  and  then, 
seizing  one  of  my  friends  by  the  shoulder  as  if  he  had  been  a    ' 
■beep,  began  a  sort  of  rasping  operation  npou  bia  back.     This    . 
process,  varied  occasionally  by  a  dash  of  soaiding  water,  was     , 
extended  to  each  of  our  three  bodies,  and  we  were  then  su^ 
fered  to  rest  awhile.     A  course  of  soap-suda  followed,  wLicli 
was  softer  and  more  pleasant  in  its  effect,  except  wlien  he  took 
na  by  the  hair,  and  holding  back  our  heads,  scrubbed  our  faces 
most  lustily,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thinga  as  eyes,  nosea  and 
mouths.     By  this  time  we  had  reached  sueh  a  salamandrine 
temperatnre  that  the  final  operation  of  a  dozen  pailfuls  of  hot 
water  poured  over  the  head,  was  really  delightful      After  a 
plunge  in  a  seething  tank,  we  were  led  back  to  our  chamber 
and  enveloped  in  loose  muslia  roljes.     Turbans  were  bound  on    I 
our  heads  and  we  lay  on  the  divans  to  recover  from  the  lan< 
guor  of  the  bath.     The  change  produced  by  our  new  costume 
was  astonishing.     The  stout  German  became  a  Turkish  tool-    \ 
lab,  the  yoang  Siuyrniote  a  picturesf[ue  Persian,  and  I — I    i 
scarcely  know  what,  but,  as  my  friends  assured  me,  a  niueh 
better  Moslem  than  Frank,     Cups  of  black  coffee,  and  pipea 
of  inferior  tobacco  completed  the  process,  and  in  spite  of  Ibe 
lack  of  cleanliness  and  superabundance  of  fleas,  we  went  forOi    { 
lighter  in  body,  and  filled  with  a  calm  oontent  which  nothing    i 
seemed  able  to  distiirb.  | 

After  a  late  breakfast  at  the  hotel,  we  sallied  out  for  a  sup-    \ 
yey  of  the  eity.     The  door  was  beleaguered  by  the  donkeys    | 
,jjini  their  attendant  drivers,  who  hailed  us  in  all  languages  at    ' 
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once.  "  VeneZj  Monsieur  !  "  "  Take  a  ride,  sir ;  here  is  a 
good  donkey  !  "  "  Schaner  Esel !  "  "  Frendete  il  mio  hwr* 
rico  I " — and  yon  are  made  the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool  of  don- 
keys. The  one^yed  donkey-boys  fight,  the  donkeys  kick,  and 
there  is  no  rest  till  you  have  bestridden  one  of  the  littk 
beasts.  The  driver  then  gives  his  tail  a  twist  and  his  ramp  a 
thwack,  and  you  are  carried  off  in  triumph.  The  animal  is  so 
small  that  you  seem  the  more  silly  of  the  two,  when  you  have 
mounted,  but  after  he  has  carried  you  for  an  hour  in  a  rapid 
gallop,  you  recover  your  dignity  in  your  respect  for  him. 

The  spotless  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  delicious  elasticity  of 
the  air  were  truly  intoxicating,  as  we  galloped  between  gar- 
dens of  date-trees,  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  to  the  city  gate,  and 
through  it  into  a  broad  road,  fringed  with  acacias,  leading  to 
the  Mahmoudieh  canaL  But  to  the  south,  on  a  rise  of  dry, 
sandy  soil,  stood  the  Pillar  of  Diocletian — not  of  Pompey, 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  a  simple  column,  ninety-eight  feet 
in  height,  but  the  shaft  is  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  and 
stands  superbly  against  the  back-ground  of  such  a  sky  and 
such  a  sea.  It  is  the  only  relic  of  the  ancient  Alexandria 
worthy  of  its  fame,  but  you  could  not  wish  for  one  more  im- 
posing and  eloquent.  The  glowing  white  houses  of  the  town, 
the  minarets,  the  palms  and  the  acacias  fill  the  landscape,  but 
it  stands  apart  from  them,  in  the  sand,  and  looks  only  to  the 
sea  and  the  desert. 

In  the  evening  we  took  donkeys  again  and  rode  out  of  the 
town  to  a  cafe  on  the  banks  of  the  canal.  A  sunset  of  burn- 
ing rose  and  orange  sank  over  the  desert  behind  Pompey 's 
Pillar,  and  the  balmiest  of  breezes  stole  towards  us  from  the 
Boa,  through  palm  gardens.     A  Swiss  gentleman,  M.  de  Gon- 
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i  I  dull  UtrsTS  gni(«fn11f  remmlMr  "^ 
■aeompuiied  ns.  Aa  we  sat  nodea'  the  acacias,  aipping  Um 
Uacl  Toriddi  coffee,  the  gteamer  for  Caoro  pa&»ed,  disturbing 
ihe  aerenitj'  of  the  air  with  its  foul  smoke,  and  marring  tlie 
^elidoDS  r^se  of  the  landscape  in  Each  wise,  that  we  Towod 
'we  would  hare  nothing  to  do  wilii  eteam  so  long  as  we  Tojaged 
«a  the  Nile,  Onr  donkey-dnTers  patiently  held  the  briiiW.i 
rf  our  long-eared  chargers  till  we  were  ready  to  relura  It  ' 
was  dvk,  and  not  seeing  at  first  my  atlendant,  a  little  n 
eyed  imp,  I  called  at  random  :  "  Abdallah  !  "  Tbia,  it  hap- 
pened, was  actually  his  namo,  and  he  came  trotting  up,  hold* 
ing  the  stirrap  ready  for  me  to  mount.  The  quickness  with 
which  these  yonng  Arabs  pick  up  languages,  is  truly  astonish- 
ing, "  CorA£  ri  chiamaief"  (what's  your  name?)  I  asked 
of  Abdallah,  as  we  rode  homeward.  The  words  were  i 
him,  but  I  finally  made  him  understand  tbeir  meaning,  where- 
upon be  put  his  knowledge  into  practice  by  asking  me :  "  Comt 
vi  chiamate?"  "Abbas  Paaha,"  I  replied.  "Oh,  well," 
wasliis  prompt  rejoinder,  "if  you  are  Abbaa  Pasha,  then  I  am 
Sejd  Pasha."  The  next  morning  he  was  at  tho  door  with  lus 
donkey,  which  I  fully  intended  to  mount,  but  became  entan- 
gled in  a  wilderness  of  donkeys,  out  of  which  Ibrahim  cxtrl* 
cated  me  by  hoisting  me  on  another  animaL  As  I  rode  away, 
I  eangbt  a  glimpse  of  the  little  fellow,  crying  lustily  over  his 
disnppointmenL 

We  three  chance  companions  fraternized  so  agreoably  that 

we  determined  to  hire  a  boat  for  Cairo,  in  preference  to  waiting 

for  the  nest  steamer.     We  accordingly  rode  over  to  the  JIah- 

moudioh  Canal,  accompanied  by  Ibrahim,  to  inspect  the  barks, 

^e  all  dragomen,  Ibrahim  had  bis  private  prefcreiiceu,  and 
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coDducted  ns  on  board  a  boat  belonging  to  a  friend  of  H^  ^ 
grizzly  rais,  or  captain.  The  craft  was  a  small  kangia^  in^ 
a  large  lateen  sail  at  the  bow  and  a  little  one  at  the  stem.  It 
was  not  yery  new,  but  looked  clean,  and  the  rais  demandec 
three  hundred  piastres  for  the  voyage.  The  piastre  is  the  cm 
rent  coin  of  the  East.  Its  yalue  is  fluctuating,  and  alwa^i 
higher  in  Egypt  than  in  Syria  and  Turkey,  but  may  be  assun 
ed  at  about  five  cents,  or  twenty  to  the  American  dollar.  B 
fore  closing  the  bargain,  we  asked  the  advice  of  M.  de  Goi 
zenbach,  who  immediately  despatched  his  Egyptian  servai 
and  engaged  a  boat  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  piastre 
Every  thing  was  to  be  in  readiness  for  our  departure  on  tl 
following  evening. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


BriHitnre— The  EuigU— Tbo  E^n>f  ™  CUnuti^Tbs  UnlimoBlUeli  Cuil—Bitn 
tntn  tha  Nile— ricuuTfl  i>r  tlic  Jonnuy— Btudvlns  Anblc-^lgtit  dT  Uw  PjnwoUi 

Wb  paid  a.  most  exorbitant  bill  at  tlie  Oriental  Hol«1,  and 
started  on  donkeyback  for  our  boat,  at  eonset.  Onr  prepara- 
tions for  the  TDjage  consisted  of  bread,  rice,  coffee,  Bagar,  bat* 
ter  oud  a.  few  other  comestibles ;  an  earthen  furnace  and  char- 
coal ;  pota  aod  stew-pans,  plates,  knives  and  forks,  woodea 
spoons,  coffee-cups  and  water-Jars  ;  three  large  mats  of  cane- 
leaves,  for  bedding;  and  for  luxuries,  a  few  bottles  of  clurct, 
and  a  gazelle-skin  stuffed  with  choice  Latakieh  tobacco.  We 
were  prudent  enough  to  take  a  snpper  with  ns  from  the  hotel, 
and  not  trust  to  our  own  cooking  the  first  niglit  on  board. 

We  waited  till  dark  on  the  banks  of  the  Canal  before  onr 
baggage  appeared.  Tliere  la  a  Custom-IIousc  on  all  Eides  of 
Alexandria,  and  goods  going  out  must  pay  as  well  as  goods  com- 
ing in.  The  gate  was  closed,  and  nothing  less  than  the  silver 
oil  of  a  dollar  greased  its  hinges  sufficiently  for  our  cart  to  pass 
through.  But  what  was  our  surprise  on  reaching  the  boat,  tg 
End  the  same  Ican^a  and  the  same  grizzly  raia,  who  had  pre- 
fioufily  demanded  three  hundred  piastres.     lie  si'smed  no  leafi 
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astouishcd  than  we,  for  the  bargain  had  been  made  by  a  third 
party,  and  I  believe  he  bore  us  a  grudge  daring  the  rest  of  the 
voyage.  The  contract  placed  the  boat  at  our  disposition ;  so 
we  went  on  board  immediately,  bade  adieu  to  the  kind  friends 
who  had  accompanied  us,  and  were  rowed  down  the  Canal  in 
the  full  glow  of  African  moonlight 

Some  account  of  our  vessel  and  crew  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  The  boat  was  about  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  with 
a  short  upright  mast  in  the  bow,  supporting  a  lateen  sail  fifty 
feet  long.  Against  the  mast  stood  a  square  wooden  box,  lined 
with  clay,  which  served  as  a  fireplace  for  cooking.  The  mid- 
dle boards  of  the  deck  were  loose  and  allowed  entrance  to  the 
hold,  where  our  baggage  was  stowed.  The  sailors  also  lifted 
them  and  sat  on  the  cross-beams,  with  their  feet  on  the  shat 
low  keel,  when  they  used  the  oars.  The  cabin,  which  occu- 
pied the  stern  of  the  boat,  was  built  above  and  below  the  deck, 
so  that  after  stepping  down  into  it  we  could  stand  upright 
The  first  compartment  contained  two  broad  benches,  with  a 
smaller  chamber  in  the  rear,  allowing  just  enough  room,  in  all, 
for  three  persons  to  sleep.  We  spread  our  mats  on  the 
boards,  placed  carpet-bags  for  pillows  (first  taking  out  the 
books),  and  our  beds  were  made.  Ibrahim  slept  on  the  deck, 
against  the  cabin-door. 

Our  rais,  or  captain,  was  an  old  Arab,  with  a  black,  wrink- 
led face,  a  grizzly  beard  and  a  tattered  blue  robe.  There  were 
five  sailors — one  with  crooked  eyes,  one  with  a  moustache,  two 
copper-colored  Fellahs,  and  one  tall  Nubian,  black  as  the 
Egyptian  darkness.  The  three  latter  were  our  favorites,  and 
more  cheerful  and  faithful  creatures  I  never  saw.  One  of  the 
Fellahs  sang  nasal  love-songs  the  whole  day  long,  and  was  al- 
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ways  foremost  in  the  everlastiDg  refrain  of  "  haylee-sah  ' "  and 
"ya  salaam  r^  with  which  the  Egyptian  sailors  row  and  tow 
and  pole  their  boats  against  the  current.  Before  we  left  the 
boat  we  had  acquired  a  kind  of  affection  for  these  three  men^ 
while  the  rai's,  with  his  grim  face  and  croaking  yoice,  grew  more 
repulsive  every  day. 

We  spread  a  mat  on  the  deck,  lighted  our  lantern  and  sat 
down  to  supper,  while  a  gentle  north  wind  slowly  carried  our 
boat  along  through  shadows  of  palms  and  clear  spaces  of  moon- 
light. Ibrahim  filled  the  shebooks,  and  for  four  hours  we  sat 
in  the  open  air,  whidi  seemed  to  grow  sweeter  and  purer  with 
every  breath  we  inhaled.  We  were  a  triad — the  sacred  num- 
ber— ^and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  another  triad  so 
harmonious  lud  yet  differing  so  strongly  in  its  parts.  One 
was  a  Landwirth  from  Saxe-Coburg,  a  man  of  forty-five,  tall, 
yet  portly  in  person,  and  accustomed  to  the  most  comfortable 
living  and  the  best  society  in  Germany.  Another  was  a  Smyr- 
niote  merchant,  a  young  man  of  thirty,  to  whom  all  parts  of 
Europe  were  familiar,  who  spoke  eight  languages,  and  who 
within  four  months  had  visited  Ispahan  and  the  Caucasus.  Of 
the  third  it  behooves  me  not  to  speak,  save  that  he  was  from 
the  New  World,  and  that  he  differed  entirely  from  his  friends 
in  stature,  features,  station  in  life,  and  every  thing  else  but  mu- 
tual goodfellowship.  "  Ah,"  said  the  German  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart,  as  we  basked  in  the  moonlight,  *•  what  a  heavenly 
air !  what  beautiful  palms  !  and  this  wonderful  repose  in  all 
Nature,  which  I  never  felt  before  !"  "  It  is  better  than  the 
gardens  of  Ispahan,"  added  the  Smyrniote.  Nor  did  I  deceive 
them  when  I  said  that  for  many  months  past  I  had  known  no 
mood  of  mind  so  peaceful  and  grateful. 


We  roan  somewliat  stiff  &om  onr  hard  beds,  but  a  cup  ( 
coffee  and  tbc  freeh  innming  air  restored  the  ameaity  of  the 
voyage  The  banks  of  the  Canal  are  flat  und  doll,  and  the 
co'jntry  through  which  we  passed,  after  leaving  the  marshy 
brink  of  Laie  Mareotis,  was  in  many  places  still  too  wet  from 
the  recent  inundation  to  be  ploughed  for  the  winter  crops.  It  ia 
a  dead  level  of  rich  black  loam,  and  produces  rice,  maize,  sugar- 
cane and  millet.  Here  and  there  the  sand  has  blown  over  it, 
and  large  spaces  are  given  up  to  a  sort  of  coarse,  wiry  grass. 
The  villages  are  miserable  collections  of  mad  hats,  hut  the 
date-palms  which  shadow  them  and  the  strings  of  camels  that 
slowly  pass  to  and  fro,  render  even  their  unsightliness  pictu- 
resque. In  two  or  three  places  we  passed  mud  machines,  driven 
by  steam,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  Canal.  Hopes  were 
stretched  across  the  channel  on  both  sides,  and  a  large  number 
of  trading  boats  were  obliged  to  halt,  although  the  wind  was 
very  favorable.  The  barrier  was  withdrawn  for  us  Franks,  aod 
the  courteous  engineer  touched  his  tarboosh  in  reply  to  our 
lialutations,  a^  we  shot  through. 

Towards  noon  we  stopped  at  a  village,  and  the  Asian  vent 
ashore  with  Ibrahim  to  hay  provisions,  whUe  the  European 
walked  ahead  with  his  fowling-piece,  to  shoot  wild  dncka  for 
dinner.  The  American  stayed  on  board  and  studied  an  Arabic 
vocabulary.  Presently  Ibrahim  appeared  with  two  fowls,  two 
pigeons,  a  pot  of  milk  and  a  dozen  eggs.  The  Asian  set  about 
preparing  breakfast,  and  showed  himself  so  skilful  that  our 
bark  soon  exhaled  the  most  savory  odors.  When  we  picked 
np  our  European  he  had  only  two  hawks  to  offer  us,  but  we 
gave  him  in  return  a  breakfast  which  he  declared  perfects  We 
ate  on  deck,  seated  on  a  mat ;  a  pleasant  wind  filled  our  sails, 
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and  myriads  of  swallows  circled  and  twittered  over  our  heads 
in  the  cloudless  air.  The  calm,  contemplative  state  produced 
by  the  co£Eee  and  pipes  which  Ibrahim  brought  us,  lasted  the 
whole  afternoon,  and  the  villages,  the  cane-fields,  the  Moslem 
oratories,  the  wide  level  of  the  Delta  and  the  distant  mounds 
of  forgotten  cities,  passed  before  our  eyes  like  the  pictures  of 
a  dream.  Only  one  of  these  pictures  marred  the  serenity  of 
our  minds.  It  was  an  Arab  burying-ground,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Canal — a  collection  of  heaps  of  mud,  baked  in  the  sun. 
At  the  head  and  foot  of  one  of  the  most  recent,  sat  two  wo- 
men— ^paid  mourners — ^who  howled  and  sobbed,  in  long,  piteous, 
despairing  cries,  which  were  most  painful  to  hear.  I  should 
never  have  imagined  that  any  thing  but  the  keenest  grief  could 
teach  such  heart-breaking  sounds. 

When  I  climbed  the  bank  at  sunset,  for  a  walk,  the  minarets 
of  Atfeh,  on  the  Nile,  were  visible.  Two  rows  of  acacias, 
planted  along  the  Canal,  formed  a  pleasant  arcade,  througli 
which  we  sailed,  to  the  muddy  excrescences  of  the  town.  The 
locks  were  closed  for  the  night,  and  we  were  obliged  to  halt, 
which  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  Arabic  marriage 
procession.  The  noise  of  two  wooden  drums  and  a  sort  of  life 
announced  the  approach  of  the  bride,  who,  attended  by  her 
relatives,  came  down  the  bank  from  the  mud-oveus  above.  She 
was  closely  veiled,  but  the  Arabs  crowded  around  to  get  a  peep 
at  her  face.  No  sooner  had  the  three  Franks  approaclied,  than 
she  was  doubly  guarded  and  hurried  off  to  the  house  of  her  in- 
tended husband.  Some  time  afterwards  I  ascended  tlic  bank 
to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  miserable  hovels,  but  was  received 
with  such  outcries  and  menacing  gestures,  that  I  made  a  slow 
and  dignified  retreat.  We  visited,  however,  the  house  of  the 
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hridcgroom^s  father,  where  twenty  or  thirty  Artbs,  Betted  oo 
the  ground,  were  singing  an  epithalamium,  to  which  they  kept 
time  by  clapping  their  hands. 

Next  morning,  while  our  rafa  was  getting  his  permit  to  pass 
the  locks  (for  which  four  official  signatures  and  a  fee  of  thirty 
piastres  are  necessary),  we  visited  the  baxaar,  and  purchased 
long  tubes  of  jasmine-wood  for  our  pipes,  and  Tegetables  for 
our  kitchen.  On  all  such  occasions  we  detailed  Seyd,  the  tall 
Nubian,  whose  ebony  face  shone  resplendent  under  a  snow-white 
turban,  to  be  our  attendant.  The  stately  gravity  with  which 
he  walked  behind  us,  carrying  bread  and  vegetables,  was  wor- 
thy the  pipe-bearer  of  a  Sultan.  By  this  time  we  had  installed 
the  Asian  as  cook,  and  he  very  cheerfully  undertook  the  serviee. 
We  soon  discovered  that  the  skill  of  Ibrahim  extended  no  fur- 
ther  than  to  the  making  of  Kjpilaff  and  the  preparation  of  oo£fee. 
Moreover  his  habits  and  appearance  were  not  calculated  to  make 
us  relish  his  haudiworL  The  naivete  with  which  he  took  the 
wash-basin  to  make  soup  in,  and  wiped  our  knives  and  forks  on 
his  own  baggy  pantaloons,  would  have  been  very  amusing  if  we 
had  not  been  interested  parties.  The  Asian  was  one  day 
crumbling  some  loaf  sugar  with  a  hammer,  when  Ibrahim,  who 
had  been  watching  him,  suddenly  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  min- 
gled pity  and  contempt,  "  that's  not  the  way  ! "  Thereupon  he 
took  up  some  of  the  lumps,  and  wrapped  them  in  one  corner  of 
his  long  white  shirt,  which  he  thrust  into  his  mouth,  and  after 
crushing  the  sugar  between  his  teeth,  emptied  it  into  the  bowl 
with  an  air  of  triumph. 

A  whole  squadron  of  boats  was  waiting  at  the  locks,  but 
with  Frankish  impudence,  we  pushed  through  them,  and  took 
our  place  in  the  front  ranL     The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  and 
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ve  t^weated  and  broiled  for  a  full  hour,  in  the  midst  of  n  li 
rible  tumult  of  Arabs,  before  the  elumsj  officers  cloeed  tbe  last 
gate  on  us  and  let  us  float  forth  on  tlie  Nile.  It  is  the  west- 
ern, or  Canopic  branch  of  the  river  which  flows  past  Atfeh.  It 
is  not  broader  than  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  but  was  more  mud- 
dy and  slimy  from  its  recent  overflow  than  the  MisflisBippi  at 
New  Orleans,  Its  water  is  no  less  sweet  and  wholesome  than 
(bat  of  the  latter  river.  After  leaviog  the  monotonous  banks 
of  the  Canal,  the  aspect  of  its  shores,  fringed  with  groves  of 
palm,  was  unspealcably  cheerful  and  inspiring.  On  the  opposite 
side,  the  slender  white  minarets  of  Fooah,  once  a  rich  mauur 
facturicg  town,  sparkled  in  the  noonday  sun.  A  fresh  north 
wind  from  the  Mediterranean  slowly  pressed  our  boat  against 
the  strong  current,  while  the  heavily-laden  merchant  vessels 
followed  in  our  wake,  their  two  immense  lateen  sails  expanded 
like  the  wings  of  the  Arabian  roc.  We  drank  to  the  glory  of 
old  Father  Nile  in  a  cap  of  bis  own  brown  current,  aud  iheo 
caUed  Ibrahim  to  replenish  the  empty  shcbooks.  Those  who 
object  to  tobacco  under  the  form  of  cigars,  or  are  nauseated  by 
the  fumes  of  a  German  meerschaum,  should  be  told  that  the 
Turkish  pipe,  filled  with  Latakieh,  is  quite  another  thing.  The 
aroma,  which  you  inhale  through  a  long  jasmine  tube,  topped 
with  a  soft  amber  mouth-piece,  is  as  fragrant  as  roses  and  re- 
freshing as  ripe  dates.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  atmosphere 
nf  celestial  musk  and  amber  which  surrounded  Mahomet,  ac- 
cording to  the  Persian  Chronicles,  was  none  other  than  genuine 
Latakieh,  at  twenty  piastres  the  oka.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  without  the  capacity  to  smoke  a  shebook,  no  one  can  taste 
the  true  flavor  of  the  Orient. 

An  hour  or  two  after  sunset  the  wind  fell,  and  for  the  rest 
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of  the  night  oar  men  tracked  the  boat  slowly  forward,  singing 
cheerily  as  they  tugged  at  the  long  tow-rope.  The  Asian 
spread  on  the  deck  his  Albanian  capote,  the  European  his  am- 
ple traycUiiig  cloak,  and  the  representatiTes  of  three  Conti- 
iicntR,  travelling  in  the  fourth,  lay  on  their  backs  enjoying  the 
moonlight,  the  palms,  and  more  than  all,  the  perfect  silence  and 
repose.  With  every  day  of  our  journey  I  felt  more  deeply  and 
gratefully  this  sense  of  rest.  Under  such  a  glorious  sky,  no 
disturbanee  seemed  possible.  It  was  of  little  consequence 
whether  the  boat  went  forward  or  backward,  whether  we  struck 
on  a  sand-bar  or  ploughed  the  water  under  a  fiill  head  of  wind; 
every  thing  was  right.  My  conscience  made  me  no  reproach  for 
such  a  lazy  life  In  America  we  live  too  fast  and  work  too 
hard,  I  thought  shall  I  not  know  what  Rest  is,  once  before  I 
die  ?  The  European  said  to  me  naively,  one  day :  "  I  am  a 
little  surprised,  but  very  glad,  that  no  one  of  us  has  yet  spoken 
of  European  politics."  Europe !  I  had  forgotten  that  such  a 
land  existed :  and  as  for  America,  it  seemed  very  dim  and 
distant 

Sometimes  I  varied  this  repose  by  trying  to  pick  up  the 
language.  Wilkinson's  Vocabulary  and  Capt.  Hayes's  Gram- 
mar did  me  great  service,  and  after  I  had  tried  a  number  of 
words  with  Ibrahim,  to  get  the  pronunciation,  I  made  bolder 
essays.  One  day  when  the  sailors  were  engaged  in  a  most 
vociferous  discussion,  I  broke  upon  them  with  :  "  What  is  all 
this  noise  about  ?  stop  instantly  ! "  The  eflfect  was  instantane- 
ous ;  the  men  were  silent,  and  Sejd,  turning  up  his  eyes  in 
wonder,  cried  out :  "  Wallah  !  the  Howadji  talks  Arabic ! " 
The  two  copper-faced  Fellahs  thought  it  very  amusing,  and 
every  new  word  I  learned  sufl&ced  to  set  them  laughing  for  half 
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an  hour.  I  called  out  to  a  fisherman,  seated  on  the  hank :  "  0 
Fisherman,  have  you  any  fish  ?  "  and  he  held  up  a  string  of 
them  and  made  answer :  "  0  Howadji,  I  have."  This  solemn 
form  of  address,  which  is  universal  in  Arahic,  makes  the  lan- 
guage very  piquant  to  a  student. 

During  our  second  night  on  the  river,  we  passed  the  site 
of  ancient  SaFs,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  Egyptian  cities, 
which  has  left  nothing  hut  a  few  shapeless  mounds.  The  coun- 
try was  in  many  places  still  wet  from  the  inundation,  which 
was  the  largest  that  had  occurred  for  many  years.  The  Fe^ 
lahs  were  ploughing  for  wheat,  with  a  single  huffalo  geared  to  a 
sharp  pole,  which  scratched  up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches.  Fields  of  maize  and  sugar-cane  were  frequent,  and  I 
noticed  also  some  plantations  of  tohacco,  millet,  and  a  species 
of  lupin,  which  is  cultivated  for  its  heans.  The  only  vegetables 
we  foimd  for  sale  in  the  villages,  were  onions,  leeks  and  toma- 
toes. Milk,  butter  and  eggs  are  abundant  and  very  good,  but 
the  cheese  of  the  country  is  detestable.  The  habitations  resem- 
ble ant-hillo,  rather  than  human  dwellings,  and  the  villages  are 
depots  of  tilth  and  vermin,  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  Our 
boat  was  fortunately  free  from  the  latter,  except  a  few  cock- 
roaches. Except  the  palm  and  acacia,  without  which  a  Nile 
journey  would  lose  half  its  attractions,  I  saw  few  trees.  Here 
and  there  stood  a  group  of  superb  plane-trees,  and  the  banana 
sometimes  appeared  in  the  gardens,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that 
marvellous  luxuriance  and  variety  of  vegetation  which  is  else- 
where exhibited  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tropics. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  reached  the  town  of 
Nadir,  and,  as  there  was  no  wind,  went  ashore  for  an  hour  or 
two.     There  was  a  cafe  on  the  bank — a  mud  house,  with  two 
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windowBi  adorned  with  wooden  frames,  oarred  in  the  M oorirfi 
style.  A  divan,  built  of  claj  and  whitewashed,  extended  along 
one  8i4e  of  the  room,  and  on  this  we  seated  ourselves  cross-leg- 
ged, while  the  host  prepared  the  little  coffee-cups  and  filled  the 
pipes.  Through  the  open  door  we  saw  the  Nile,  gleaming 
broadly  under  the  full  moon,  and  in  the  distance,  two  tall  palm* 
trees  stood  clearly  against  the  sky.  Our  boatmen,  whom  we 
had  treated  to  booza,  the  Egyptian  beer,  sat  before  us,  and 
joined  in  the  chorus  of  a  song,  which  was  sung  to  entertain  us. 
The  performers  were  three  women,  and  a  man  who  played  a 
coarse  reed  flute.  One  of  the  women  had  a  tambourine,  another 
a  small  wooden  drum,  and  the  third  kept  time  by  slapping  the 
closed  fingers  of  the  right  hand  on  the  palm  of  the  left.  The 
song,  which  had  a  wild,  rude  harmony  that  pleased  me,  was 
followed  by  a  dance,  executed  by  one  of  the  women.  It  was 
very  similar  to  the  fandango,  as  danced  by  the  natives  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  was  more  lascivious  than  gracefuL 
The  women,  however,  were  of  the  lowest  class,  and  their  per* 
formances  were  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  boatmen  and  camel- 
drivers,  by  whom  they  are  patronized. 

The  next  day  the  yellow  hills  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  which 
in  some  places  press  the  arable  land  of  the  Delta  even  to  the 
brink  of  the  Nile,  appeared  in  the  west.  The  sand  appeared 
to  be  steadily  advancing  towards  the  river,  and  near  Werdan 
had  already  buried  a  grove  of  acacias  as  high  as  their  first 
branches.  The  tops  were  green  and  flourishing  above  the 
deluge,  but  another  year  or  two  would  overwhelm  them  com- 
pletely. We  had  a  thick  fog  duriijg  the  night,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  was  exceedingly  hot  though  the  air  was  transparent  as 
crystal     Our  three  faces  were  already  of  the  color  of  new 
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bronie,  whicli  was  burned  into  the  ekia  hj  the  reflection  from 
tlie  water.  Wiiile  my  friends  were  enjoying  their  nsnal  after- 
DMii  repose,  a.  scuret  prcscntimeut  made  me  climb  to  the  roof 
of  OUT  cabin.  I  had  not  sat  there  long,  before  I  dcacried  two 
bint  blue  triangles  on  the  horizon,  far  to  the  south.  I  rudelv 
\inke  in  upon  their  indolence  with  a  shout  of  "the  Pyra- 
nida  I "  which  Sejd  echoed  with  "  El-hHram  Faraoon  /  "  I 
WIS  as  much  impressed  with  the  view  as  I  expected  to  be,  but 
I  completely  nullified  the  European's  emotion  by  translating 
tghim  Thackeray's  description  of  his  first  sight  of  those  t6- 
DtWDed '  moDuments. 

The  same  evening  we  reached  the  northern  point  of  the 
Delta,  where  we  were  obliged  to  remain  all  nigtit,  as  the  wiud 
ns  not  sufficiently  strong  tu  allow  us  I-o  pass  the  Barrai/«. 
^ingnlarly  enough,  this  immense  work,  which  is  aiuong  tha 
greatest  undertakings  of  modern  times,  is  scarcely  heard  of  nut 
of  Egypt.  It  is  nothing  less  ihaa  a  damming  of  tlie  Nile, 
whidi  is  to  have  the  effect  of  producing  two  iDundations  a 
jtu,  and  doubling  the  crops  throughout  the  Delta.  Hero, 
where  the  flood  divides  itself  into  two  main  branches,  which 
^d  separate  mouths  at  Da.mietta  and  Roaetta,  an  immense 
^  has  not  only  been  projected,  but  is  fur  advanced  toward 
rompletion.  Each  branch  will  be  spanned  by  sixty-two  arches, 
bfflides  a  central  gateway  ninety  feet  in  breadth,  and  flanked 
i)j  lofty  stone  towers.  The  point  of  the  Delta,  between  the 
two  dams,  is  protected  by  a  curtain  of  solid  masonry,  and  the 
•hntmenta  which  it  joina  are  fortifacd  by  towers  aisty  or  seven- 
'T  feel  in  height.  The  piers  have  curved  breakwaters  on  the 
>p|iei  Bide,  while  the  opposite  parapet  of  the  arches  rises  high 
^ve  them,  so  that  the  dam  consists  of  three  auccesaive  ter- 
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races,  and  presents  itself  like  a  wedge,  against  the  force  o. 
such  an  immense  body  of  water.  The  material  is  brick,  facec^ 
with  stone.  When  complete,  it  is  iiitcnded  to  close  the  sid 
arches  during  low  water,  leaving  only  the  central  gatewa 
open.  By  this  means  sufficient  water  will  be  gained  to  fill 
the  irrigating  canals,  while  a  new  channel,  cut  through  the" 
centre  of  the  Delta,  will  render  productive  a  vast  tract  of  fer- 
tile land  The  project  is  a  grand  one,  and  the  only  obstacle 
to  its  success  is  the  light,  porous  character  of  the  alluvial 
soil  on  which  the  piers  are  founded.  The  undertaking  was 
planned  and  commenced  by  M.  Linant,  and  has  since  been 
continued  by  other  engineers. 

The  Egyptian  boatmen  have  reason  to  complain  of  the 
Barrage.  The  main  force  of  the  river  is  poured  through  the 
narrow  space  wherein  the  piers  have  not  yet  been  sunk,  which 
cannot  be  passed  without  a  strong  north  wind.  Forty  or  fifty 
boats  were  lying  along  the  €hore,  waiting  the  favorable  mo- 
ment. W&  obtained  permission  from  the  engineer  to  attach 
our  boat  to  a  large  government  barge,  which  was  to  be  drawn 
up  by  a  stationary  windlass.  As  we  put  off,  the  wind  freshen- 
ed, and  we  were  slowly  urged  against  the  current  to  the  main 
rapid,  where  we  were  obliged  to  hold  on  to  our  big  friend. 
Behind  us  the  river  was  white  with  sails — craft  of  all  kinds, 
pushed  up  by  the  wind,  dragged  down  by  the  water,  striking 
against  each  other,  entangling  their  long  sails  and  crowding 
into  the  narrow  passage,  amid  shouts,  cries  and  a  bewildering 
profusion  of  Arabic  gutturals.  For  half  an  hour,  the  scene  was 
most  exciting,  but  thanks  to  the  windlass,  we  reached  smoother 
water,  and  sailed  off  gayly  for  Cairo. 

The  true  Nile  expanded  before  us,  nearly  two  miles  in 
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width.  To  the  south,  the  three  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  loomed 
ap  like  isolated  mountain-peaks  on  the  verge  of  the  Desert. 
On  the  right  hand  the  Mokattam  Hills  lay  red  and  bare  in 
the  sunshine,  and  ere  long,  over  the  distant  gardens  of  Shoo- 
bra,  we  caught  sight  of  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  and  the  minarets 
of  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan.  The  north  wind  was  faith- 
ful :  at  three  o'clock  we  were  anchored  in  Boulak,  paid  our 
rai's,  gave  the  crew  a  backsheesh,  for  which  they  kissed  our 
hands  with  many  exclamations  of  *'  iaib !  ^'  (good  I)  and  set 
oat  for  Cairo. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


EnLnoH— The  Etbeklfuli — Boracetite 
— Prooe«ions— View  ftum  tho  Cito 
Buo— Tbe  Iglmid  of  BhoJa, 


OuB  approach  to  and  entrance  into  Cairo  was  the  illuniinat«ii 
frontispiece  to  the  volume  of  mj  Eastern  life.  From  the  Nilo 
ve  had  akead;  seen  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Kassnn,  the  white 
domes,  and  long,  pencil-like  minarets  of  the  new  mosque  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  and  the  massive  masonry  of  the  Citadel, 
crowning  a  projecting  spur  of  tho  Mokattani  Hills,  which 
touches  the  city  on  tbe  eaetern  side.  But  wLeii,  mounted 
on  ambling  donkeys,  we  followed  tbe  laden  baggage-horses 
through  the  streets  of  Boulak,  and  entered  the  broad,  shaded 
highway  leading  through  gardens,  grain-fields  and  groves  of 
palm  and  banana,  to  the  gate  of  the  Ezhekiych — the  great 
Bquare  of  Cairo — the  scene,  which,  at  a  distance,  had  been 
dimmed  and  softened  by  tho  filmy  screen  of  the  Egyptian  air, 
now  became  so  gay,  pieturea^ue  and  animated,  so  full  of  life 
and  motion  and  color,  that  my  dreams  of  the  East  were  ab 
once  displaced  by  the  vivid  reality.  The  donkey-riding  multt- 
tudet  who  passed  continually  to  and  fro,  were  wholly  unlike 


I]ie  crowds  of  Smjrnft  and  Alexondrin,  where  ibe  | 
flncnce  of  Earopeaa   dresa   and    coHtoras  is  already  Tisible. 
Here,  every  iLiog  Htill  exhaled  tlie  rich  aroma  of  the  Orient, 
u  it  bad  been  wafted  to  me  from  the  ThouBaiid  aud  One 
Si^ts,  the  Persian  poets  and  the  Arab  ehraniclers.     I  forgot 
tbt  I  still  wore  a  Frank  dress,  and  fouDd  myself  wondertog  at 
ttc  temerity  of  the  few  Europeans  we  met.     I  looked  withoat 
sarpriae  on  the  long  proceasiong  of  donkeya  carrying  water 
i^Ds,  tbe  bearily-laden  camelsp  the  women  with  white  masks  j 
on  their  faces  and  black  bags  around  their  bodies,  the  stolid  I 
Nubian  slaves,  the  grave  Abyssiuians,  and  all  the  other  va-  I 
riaus  characters  that  passed  and  repassed  ua.     But  because  \ 
Ihey  were  so  familiar,  they  were  none  the  less  iiiterestiog,  for 
»ll  had  been  aequaintaneea,  when,  like  Tennyson,  "  true  Mus-    , 
Milman  was  I,  and  sworn,"  nnder  the  reign  of  the  good  Uaroiui    j 
il-Raschid.  I 

We  entered  the  Ezbekiyeh,  which  is  wholly  overgrown  with  j 
majestic  acacias  and  plane-trees,  and  thickets  of  aromatic  flow-   I 
ermg  shrubs.     It  is  in  the  Frank  fjuartcr  of  the  city,  ami  wan  1 
first  laid  out  and  planted  by  order  of  Mohammed  Alt.     All  the  J 
principal  hotels  front  upon  it,  and  light,  thatched  cafes  fill  the    I 
space  under  the  plane-trees,  where  the  beau  mondo  of  Cairo   I 
promenade  every  Sunday  evening.     Nothing  of  the  old  City  of 
the  Caliphs,  except  a  few  tall  minarets,  can  be  seen  from  this 
quarter,  but  the  bowery  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  is  all  that  the 
eye  demands,  and  over  the  plain  white  walls,  on  every  side, 
the  palms — single,  or  in  friendly  groups — lift  their  feathery 
i^ruwns.     After  installing  our  household  gods  in  the  chamberB  I 
nf  the  quiet  and  comfortable  Hotel  d' Europe,  we  went  out  to  I 
tnjoy  the  sweet  evening  air  in  front  of  one  of  the  cafiis.      I  1 
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tried  foi  the  first  time  the  ntrghileh,  or  Persian  water-pipe. 
The  soft,  velvety  leaves  of  the  tobacco  of  Shiraz  are  burned  ia 
a  small  cup,  the  tube  of  which  enters  a  glass  vase,  half  filled 
with  rose-scented  water.  From  the  top  of  this  vase  issues  a 
flexible  tube,  several  feet  in  length,  with  a  mouth-piece  of  wood 
or  amber.  At  each  inspiration,  the  smoke  is  drawn  downward 
and  rises  through  the  water  with  a  pleasant  bubbling  sound.  It 
is  deprived  of  all  the  essential  oil  of  the  weed,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly mild,  cool  and  fragrant.  But  instead  of  being  puffed  out 
of  the  mouth  in  whiffs,  it  is  breathed  full  into  the  lungs  and 
out  again,  like  the  common  air.  This  is  not  so  difficult  a  mat- 
ter as  might  be  supposed ;  the  sensation  is  pleasant  and  slight- 
ly exhilarating,  and  is  not  injurious  to  the  lungs  when  moder- 
ately i'^dulged  in. 

The  Turkish  quarter  of  Cairo  still  retains  the  picturesque 
Saracenic  architecture  of  the  times  of  the  Caliphs.  The 
houses  are  mostly  three  stories  in  height,  each  story  projecting 
over  the  other,  and  the  plain  stone  walls  are  either  whitewash- 
ed or  striped  with  horizontal  red  bars,  in  a  manner  which  would 
be  absurd  under  a  northern  sky,  but  which  is  here  singularly 
harmonious  and  agreeable.  The  only  signs  of  sculpture  are 
occasional  door-ways  with  richly  carved  arches,  or  the  light 
marble  gallery  surrounding  a  fountained  court.  I  saw  a  few 
of  these  in  retired  parts  of  the  city.  The  traveller,  however, 
has  an  exhaustless  source  of  delight  in  the  wooden  balconies 
inclosing  the  upper  windows.  The  extraordinary  lightness, 
grace  and  delicate  fragility  of  their  workmanship,  rendered  still 
more  striking  by  contrast  with  the  naked  solidity  of  the  walls 
to  which  they  cling,  gave  me  a  new  idea  of  the  skill  and  fancj 
of  the  Saracenic  architects.     The  wood  seems  rather  woven  in 
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the  loom,  than  cut  with  the  saw  and  chiseL  Through  these 
lattices  of  fine  network,  with  borders  worked  in  lace-like  pat- 
terns, and  sometimes  topped  with  slender  turrets  and  pinnacles, 
the  wives  of  the  Oairene  merchants  sit  and  watch  the  crowds 
passing  softly  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight  of  the  bazaars,  them- 
selves unseen.  It  needed  no  effort  of  the  imagination  to  people 
the  fairy  watch-towers  under  which  we  rode  daily,  with  forms 
as  beautiful  as  those  which  live  in  the  voluptuous  melodies  of 
Hafiz. 

To  see  Cairo  thoroughly,  one  must  first  accustom  himself 
to  the  ways  of  those  long-eared  cabs,  without  the  use  of  which 
T  would  advise  no  one  to  trust  himself  in  the  bazaars.  Don- 
key-riding is  universal,  and  no  one  thinks  of  going  beyond  the 
Frank  quarter  on  foot.  If  he  does,  he  must  submit  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  not  less  than  six  donkeys  with  their  drivers.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  attended  by  such  a  cavalcade  for  two 
hours,  was  obliged  to  yield  at  last,  and  made  no  second  attempt. 
When  we  first  appeared  in  the  gateway  of  our  hotel,  equipped 
fur  an  excursion,  the  rush  of  men  and  animals  was  so  great, 
that  we  were  forced  to  retreat  until  our  servant  and  the  porter 
whipped  us  a  path  through  the  yelling  and  braying  mob.  Af- 
ter one  or  two  trials,  I  found  an  intelligent  Arab  boy,  named 
Kish,  who,  for  five  piastres  a  day,  furnished  strong  and  ambi- 
tious donkeys,  which  he  kept  ready  at  the  door  from  morning 
till  night.  The  other  drivers  respected  Kish's  privilege,  and 
thenceforth  I  had  no  troupe.  The  donkeys  are  so  small  that 
my  feet  nearly  touched  the  ground,  but  there  is  no  end  to  their 
strength  and  endurance.  Their  gait,  whether  a  pace  or  a  gal- 
lop, is  so  easy  and  light  that  fatigue  is  impossible.  The  dri- 
vers take  great  pride  in  having  high-cushioned  red  saddles,  and 


in  hanging  bits  of  jingling  brass  to  the  bridles.  They  keep  - 
their  donkeys  close  shorn,  and  frequently  beautify  them  by 
painting  them  various  colors.  TLeGrst  animal  I  rode  had  legs 
barred  like  a  zebra's,  and  my  friend's  rejoiced  in  purple  flanka 
and  a  yellow  belly.  The  drivers  run  behind  them  with  a.  short 
stiok,  punching  them  from  time  to  time,  or  giving  them  a  sharp 
pinch  on  the  rump.  Very  few  of  them  own  their  donkeys,  and 
I  understood  their  pertinacity  when  I  learned  that  they  fre- 
quently receiTcd  a  beating  on  returning  home  in  the  evening 
empty-handed. 

The  passage  of  the  bazaars  seems  at  first  quite  as  hazardoas 
on  donkey-back  as  on  foot,  but  it  is  the  difference  between  knock- 
ing somebody  down  and  being  knocked  down  yourself,  and  one 
naturally  prefers  the  former  alternative.  There  is  no  use  in 
attempting  to  guide  the  donkey,  for  he  won't  be  guided,  Thfl 
driver  shouts  behind,  and  you  are  dashed  at  full  speed  into  a 
confusion  of  other  donkeya,  camels,  horses,  carts,  wat«r-caT- 
riers  and  footmen.  In  vain  you  cry  out :  "  Bess  /-"  (enoagh !) 
"Piano!"  and  other  desperate  adjurations;  the  driver's  only 
reply  is :  "  Let  the  bridle  hang  loose  I "  You  dodge  your 
head  under  a  camel-load  of  planks ;  your  leg  brushes  the  wheel 
of  a  dust-cart ;  you  strike  a  fat  Turk  plump  in  the  back ;  yoa 
miraculously  escape  upsetting  a  fruit^ataud ;  you  scatter  a  com- 
pany of  spectra),  white-masked  women,  and  at  last  reach  some 
more  quiet  street,  with  the  Heusation  of  a  man  who  has  stormed 
a  battery.  At  first  this  sort  of  riding  made  me  very  norvou.i, 
but  finally  I  let  the  donkey  go  hia  own  way,  and  took  a  curious 
interest  in  seeing  how  near  a  chance  I  ran  of  striking  or  being 
struck.  Sometimes  there  sccmod  no  hope  of  avoiding  a  violent 
eoUision,  but  by  a  series  of  the  most  remarkable  dodges  be  geu- 
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arally  carried  me  through  in  safety.  The  cries  of  the  driver, 
mnning  behind,  gave  me  no  little  amusement :  "  The  HowadjI 
eomes !  Take  care  on  the  right  hand !  take  care  on  the  left 
bftnd  I  O  man,  take  care !  0  maiden,  take  care !  0  boy,  get 
oat  of  the  way !  The  Howadji  comes  ! "  Kish  had  stroDg  lungs 
and  his  donkey  would  let  nothing  pass  him,  and  so,  wherever 
we  went,  we  contributed  our  full  share  to  the  universal  noise 
and  confusion. 

Cairo  is  the  cleanest  of  all  oriental  cities.  The  regulations 
established  by  Mohammed  Ali  are  strictly  carried  out.  Eaeh 
Bian  is  obliged  to  sweep  before  his  own  door,  and  the  dirt  is 
carried  away  in  carts  every  morning.  Besides  this,  the  streets 
are  watered  several  times  a  day,  and  are  nearly  always  cool 
and  free  from  dust.  The  constant  evaporation  of  the  water, 
however,  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants, 
though  in  other  respects  the  city  is  healthy.  The  quantity  of 
sore-eyed,  cross-eyed,  one-eyed,  and  totally  blind  persons  one 
meets  every  where,  is  surprising.  There  are  some  beggars, 
mostly  old  or  deformed,  but  by  no  means  so  abundant  or  imper- 
tinent as  in  the  Italian  cities.  A  number  of  shabby  police- 
men, in  blue  frock-coats  and  white  pantaloons,  parade  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares,  but  I  never  saw  their  services  called  into 
requisition.  The  soldiers,  who  wear  a  European  dress  of  white 
cotton,  are  by  far  the  most  awkward  and  unpicturesque  class. 
Even  the  Fellah,  whose  single  brown  garment  hangs  loose  from 
his  shoulders  to  his  knees,  has  an  air  of  dignity  compared  with 
these  Frankish  caricatures.  The  genuine  Egyptian  costume, 
which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Greek,  and  espe 
cially  the  Hydriote,  is  simple  and  graceful.  The  colors  are 
dark — ^principally  brown,  blue,  green  and  violet — relieved  by  a 
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heavy  silk  Hash  of  some  gay  pattern,  and  by  the  red  dippers 
and  tarboosh.  But,  as  in  Turkey,  the  Pashas  and  Beys,  and 
many  of  the  minor  officers  of  the  ciyil  departments  have  adopt- 
ed the  Frank  dress,  retaining  only  the  tarboosh, — a  change 
which  is  by  no  means  becoming  to  them.  I  went  into  an  Egyp- 
tian barber-shop  one  day,  to  have  my  hair  shorn,  and  en- 
joyed the  preparatory  pipe  and  coffee  in  company  with  two  in- 
dividuals, whom  I  supposed  to  be  French  or  Italians  of  the 
vulgar  order,  until  the  barber  combed  out  the  long  locks  on  the 
top  of  their  head,,  by  which  Mussulmen  expect  to  be  lifted  up 
into  Paradise.  When  they  had  gone,  the  man  informed  me 
that  one  was  Khalim  Pasha,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Moham- 
med Ali,  and  the  other  a  Bey,  of  considerable  notoriety.  The 
Egyptians  certainly  do  not  gain  any  thing  by  adopting  a  costume 
which,  in  this  climate,  is  neither  so  convenient  nor  so  agreeable 
as  their  own. 

Besides  the  animated  life  of  the  bazaars,  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  in  making  my  outfit  for  -the  winter^s 
journey,  I  rarely  went  out  without  witnessing  some  incident  or 
ceremony  illustrative  of  Egyptian  character  and  customa  One 
morning  I  encountered  a  stately  procession,  with  music  and 
banners,  accompanying  a  venerable  personage,  with  a  green  tur- 
ban on  his  head  and  a  long  white  beard  flowing  over  his  breast. 
This,  as  Kish  assured  me,  was  the  Shereef  of  Mecca.  He  was 
attended  by  officers  in  the  richest  Turkish  and  Egyptian  cos- 
tumes, mounted  on  splendid  Arabian  steeds,  who  were  almost 
hidden  under  their  broad  housings  of  green  and  crimson  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold.  The  people  on  aW  sides,  as  he  passed, 
laid  their  hands  on  their  breasts  and  bowed  low,  which  he  an- 
swered by  slowly  lifting  his  hand.  It  was  a  simple  motion,  but 
nothiuff  could  have  been  more  calm  and  m"''ostic. 
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Od  another  occasion,  I  met  a  bridal  procession  in  the  streets 
of  Boulak.  Three  musicians,  playing  on  piercing  Antes,  head- 
ed the  march,  followed  by  the  parents  of  the  bride,  who,  sur- 
rounded by  her  maids,  walked  under  a  crimson  canopy.  She 
was  shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in  a  red  robe,  over  which  a 
gilded  diadem  was  fastened  around  her  head.  A  large  crowd 
of  friends  and  relatives  closed  the  procession,  close  behind 
which  followed  another,  of  very  different  character.  The  chief 
actors  were  four  boys,  of  five  w  six  years  old,  on  their  way  to 
be  circumcised.  Each  was  mounted  on  a  handsome  horse,  and 
wore  the  gala  garments  of  a  full-grown  man,  in  which  their  little 
bodies  were  entirely  lost.  The  proud  parents  marched  by  their 
sides,  supporting  them,  and  occasionally  holding  to  their  lips 
bottles  of  milk  and  sherbet.  One  was  a  jet  black  Nubian,  who 
seemed  particularly  delighted  with  his  situation,  and  grinned  on 
all  sides  as  he  passed  along.  This  procession  was  headed  by 
a  buffoon,  who  carried  a  laugh  with  him  which  opened  a  ready 
passage  thj;ough  the  crowd.  A  man  followed  balancing  on  his 
chin  a  long  pole  crowned  with  a  bunch  of  flowers.  He  came  to 
me  for  backsheesh.  His  success  brought  me  two  swordsmen 
out  of  the  procession,  who  cut  at  each  other  with  scimitars  and 
caught  the  blows  on  their  shields.  The  coolness,  swiftness  and 
skill  with  which  they  parried  the  strokes  was  really  admirable, 
and  the  concluding  flourish  was  a  masterpiece.  One  of  them, 
striking  with  the  full  sweep  of  his  arm,  aimed  directly  at  the 
face  of  the  other,  as  if  to  divide  his  head  into  two  parts ;  but 
without  making  a  pause,  the  glittering  weapon  turned,  and 
sliced  the  air  within  half  an  inch  of  his  eyes.  The  man  neither 
winked  nor  moved  a  muscle  of  his  face,  but  after  the  scimitar 
Jiad  passed,  dashed  it  up  with  his  shield,  which  he  then  reversed. 
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Kod  ilrop])mg  on  one  koee,  held  to  me  for  backsheeBK  Afler 
these  came  b.  cimcl,  with  a  tuft  of  ostrich  feathers  on  hU  head 
Aud  a,  boy  on  his  bacic,  wLo  pounded  vigorously  on  two  wooden 
drums  with  one  band,  while  be  stretched  the  other  down  to  me 
for  backsheesh.  Luckily  the  little  candidates  for  circumci' 
Bion  were  too  busily  engaged  with  their  milk  bottles  and  Eugai^ 
plums,  to  join  in  the  universul  cry. 

I  had  little  time  to  devote  to  ihe  sights  of  Cairo,  and  waa 
obliged  to  omit  the  excursiona  (o  the  Petrified  Forest,  to  Helto- 
polis  and  Old  Cairo,  until  ni_v  return.  Besides  tlie  city  itself, 
which  waa  always  full  of  interest,  I  saw  little  else  escept  the 
Citadel  and  the  Island  of  RfaoJa.  We  took  the  early  morning 
for  our  ride  to  the  former  place,  and  were  fortunate  enongh  to 
find  our  view  of  the  Nile-plain  unobscured  by  the  mists  cus- 
tomary at  this  season.  The  morning  light  is  most  favorable  to 
the  landscape,  which  lies  wholly  to  the  westward.  The  shad- 
ows of  the  Citadel  and  tbe  crests  of  the  Mokattam  Hills  then 
lie  broad  and  cool  over  the  city,  but  do  not  touch  its  minarets, 
which  glitter  in  the  air  like  shafts  of  white  and  rosy  flame. 
The  populace  is  up  and  stirring,  and  you  can  hear  tbe  cries  of 
the  doukeymcn  and  water-carriers  &om  under  the  sycamores  and 
acacias  that  shade  the  road  to  Boulak.  Over  the  rich  palm- 
gardens,  the  blue  streak  of  the  river  and  the  plain  beyond,  yoii 
Bcc  the  phaatoms  of  two  pyramids  in  the  haze  which  still  cur- 
tains the  Libyan  Desert.  Northward,  beyond  the  parka  and 
palaces  of  Shoobra,  the  Nile  stretches  his  two  great  arms  to- 
ward the  sea,  dotted,  far  into  the  distauce,  with  sails  that  flash 
in  the  suD.  From  no  other  point,  and  at  no  other  time,  is 
Cairo  30  grand  and  beautiful. 

Within  the  walla  of  the   CiUdel  is  the  Bir  Youssef — J»- 


^cpfa^  WeB— 4a  it  is  eatted  by  tlie  Arxbs,  not  &om  t 
%ooaB   Hebrew,  bnt  from   Sultan  Saladiu,  who   dug  it  out  and  f 
(Kit  it  in  operation.     The  well  it^If  dittes  from  the'old  Kgyp- 
tian  time,  bat  was  filled  with  sand  and  entirely  lost  for  many 
cenlarics.     It  consists  of  an  apper  and  lowor  shaft,  cut  through 
ibe  Bolid  rock,  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  sisty  feet. 
vindir^  g^ery,  lighted  from  the  shaft,  extends  to  the  bottom  1 
•f  the  Sist  dirisiou,  where,  in  a  chamber  cut  in  the  roek,  a  1 
mole  tarns  the  large  wheel  which  brings  up  a  continual  string  ' 
of  backets  from  the  fountain  helow.     The  water  is  poured  into 
a  gpa:eioaB  basin,  and  tarried  thence  to  the  top  by  auotber 
string  of  backets  set  in  motion  at  tho  surface.     Attended  hj  I 
two  Arabs  with  torches,  we  made  the  deaoent  of  the  first  shaft  1 
•nd  took  a  drink  of  the  fresh,  cool  fluid.     This  well,  and  the  ^ 
qmt  where  the  Mameluke  Ecuin  Bey  jumped  his  horse  ovar 
Ae  wall  and  escaped  the  massacre  of  his  oomradea,  are  the 
tnly  interesting  historical  points  about  the  Citadel ;  and  t-he 
aew  moaqoe  of  Mohammed  Ali.  which  overlooks  the  city  tram 
the  moat  projecting  platform  of  the  fortifications,  is  the  only 
|««rt  which  has  any  claim  to  architectural  beauty.     Althotigh  ] 
it  hu  been  in  process  of  erection  for  many  years,  this  raosque  ] 
IS  not  nearly  oompleted  internally.     The  exterior  is  finished, 
and  its  large,  white,  depressed  dome,  flanked  by  minarets  so 
tall  and  reod-Iike  that  they  seem  ready  to  beud  with  every 
breeee,  is  the  first  signal  of  Cairo  to  travellers  coining  up  or 
down  the  NUe.     The  interior  walls  are  lined  throaghout  with 
oriental  alaba-ster,  stained  with  the  orange  flush  of  Egyptian 
Bwisets,  and  the  three  domes  blaze  with  elalwraie  arabesques 
of  green,  bine,  crimson  and  gold.     lu  a  temporary  chamber, 
^^filu^iip  in  one  comer,  rests  the  coffin  of  Mohammed  Ali,  oor-    . 
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ered  with  a  heaTj  yelyet  pall,  and  under  tlie  marble  ardtcsbe' 
t- ire  it,  a  company  of  priests,  squatted  on  the  green  carpet  cot* 
oriug  the  floor,  bow  their  heads  continually  and  recite  prayers 
or  fragments  of  the  Koran. 

Before  descending  into  the  city,  I  rode  a  little  way  into 
the  Desert  to  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  on  the  road  to  Snei 
They  consist  mostly  of  stone  canopies  raised  on  pillars,  with 
mos<(uc8  or  oratories  attached  to  them,  exhibiting  considertUfi 
variety  in  their  design,  but  are  more  curious  than  impreasiyei 
The  track  in  the  sand  made  by  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  and  the 
overland  passengers  to  Suez,  had  far  more  real  interest  in  my 
eyes.     The  pilgrims  are  fewer,  and  the  passengers  more  Jk\h 
nierous,  with  each  successive  year.     English-built  ommbuses, 
whirled  along  by  galloping  post-horses,  scatter  the  sand,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  hcrbless  Desert,  the  travellers  regale  them- 
selves with  beefsteak  and  ale,  and  growl  if  the  accustomed 
Cheshire  is  found  wanting.     At  this  rate,  how  long  will  it  be 
before  there  is  a  telegraph-station  in  Mecca,  and  the  operator 
explodes  with  his  wire  a  cannon  on  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  to 
announce  that  the  prayers  on  Mount  Arafat  have  commenced  ? 

The  Island  of  Rhoda,  which  I  visited  on  a  soft,  golden 
afternoon,  is  but  a  reminiscence  of  what  it  was  a  few  years 
affo.  Since  Ibrahim  Pasha's  death  it  has  been  wholly  neglect- 
ed and  though  we  found  a  few  gardeners  at  work,  digging  up 
the  sodden  flower-beds  and  clipping  the  rank  myrtle  hedges, 
they  only  served  to  make  the  neglect  more  palpable.  During 
the  recent  inundation,  the  Nile  had  risen  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  covering  the  whole  island,  and  the  soil  was  still  soft 
and  clammy.  Nearly  all  the  growths  of  the  tropics  are  nur- 
tured here ;  the  coffee,  the  Indian  fig,  the  mango,  and  other 
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trees  alternate  with  the  palm,  orange,  acacia,  and  the  yellow 
mimosa,  whose  blossoms  make  the  isle  fragrant.  I  gathered 
a  bunch  of  roses  and  jasmine-flowers  from  the  unpruned  vines. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  an  artificial  grotto  lined  with 
shells,  many  of  which  have  been  broken  off  and  carried  away 
by  ridiculous  tourists.  There  is  no  limit  to  human  silliness, 
as  I  have  wisely  concluded,  after  seeing  Pompey's  Pillar  dis- 
figured by  "  Isaac  Jones  "  (or  some  equally  classic  name),  in 
capitals  of  black  paint,  a  yard  long,  and  finding  "  Jenny  Liiid ' 
equally  prominent  on  the  topmost  stone  of  the  great  Pyramid 
(Of  course,  the  enthusiastic  artist  chiselled  his  own  name  he- 
side  hers.)  A  mallet  and  chisel  are  often  to  be  found  in  the 
outfits  of  English  and  American  travellers,  and  to  judge  from 
the  frequency  of  certain  names,  and  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
their  irscription,  the  owners  must  have  spent  the  most  of  their 
time  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  leaving  records  of  their  vulgar  vanity. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  JOURNET  INTO  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Necessity  of  Le«vinf  Immedltteljr— Engaging  a  Boat— Tbo  Dngomen— Adunct  d 
Baldi— Funds— Information— Procaring  an  Outfit— Preparing  fbr  the  Desert— The 
Lacky  Day— Exertions  to  Leave — OlT ! 

I  DEVOTED  but  little  time  to  seeing  Cairo,  for  the  travelling 
season  had  arrived,  and  a  speedy  departure  from  Cairo  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  trip  to  Khartoum  occupies  at  least 
two  months  and  it  is  not  safe  to  remain  there  later  than  the 
first  of  March,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the  rainy  season, 
which  is  very  unhealthy  for  strangers.  Dr.  Knoblecher,  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Vicar  for  Central  Africa,  had  left  about  a 
month  previous,  on  his  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile.  I  therefore  went  zealously  to  work,  and  in  five  days  my 
preparations  were  nearly  completed.  I  prevailed  upon  the 
European  of  our  triad,  who  had  intended  proceeding  no  further 
than  Cairo,  to  join  me  for  the  voyage  to  Assouan,  on  the  Nubi- 
an frontier,  and  our  first  care  was  to  engage  a  good  dahahiyeh, 
or  Nile-boat.  This  arrangement  gave  me  great  joy,  for  no- 
where is  a  congenial  comrade  so  desirable  as  on  the  Nile.  My 
friend  appreciated  the  river,  and  without  the  prospect  of  seeing 
Thebes,  Ombos  and  Philae,  would  have  cheerfully  borne  all 
the  inconveniences  and  delays  of  the  journey,  for  the  Nile's 
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Hte  alone.    Commeod  me  t«  sucli  a  man,  for  of  the  hundreds 
oftOKTSts  who  visit  the  East,  there  are  few  such  1     On  my  aib 
rirsl,  T  had  found  that  the  ruiDorB  I  had  heard  on  the  road 
fMpertiiig  the  nimiber  of  traTellers  aod  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
^ts,  were  partially  true.     Not  more  thaa  a  dozen  boats  ha4 
Jefl  for  Upper  Egypt,  hut  the  price  had  been  raised  in  witic*- 
patlon.     The  ship  carpenters  and  painters  irero  busily  employe 
ed  ail  along  the  shore  at  Boulak,  in  rcoovating  the  old  barki 
or  building  new  ones,  and  the  Beys  and  Pashas  who  owurd  the 
craft  were  anticipating  a  good  harvest.     Some  travellers  paid 
forty-five  pounds  a  month  for  their  vessels,  but  I  found  little 
difficulty  in  getting  a  large  and  convenient  boat,  for  two  per* 
sons,  at  twenty  pounds  a  month.      This  price,  it  should  be  an- 
derst^od,  includes  the  services  of  ten  men,  who  find  their  own 
provisions,  and  only  receive  a  gratuity  in  case  of  good  behavior. 
The  American  Consul,  Mr.  Kahil,  had  kindly  obtained  for  me 
the  promise  of  a  bark  from  Ismail  Pasha,  before  our  arrival — • 
a  soperb  vessel,  furnished  with  beds,  tables,  chairs  and  divans, 
in  a  very  handsome  style — which  was  offered  at  thirty  [wunds 
a  month,  but  it  was  much  larger  than  we  needed.     In  the 
eoarse  of  my  inspection  of  the  fleet  of  barks  at  Boulak,  I  found 
several  whioh  might  be  had  at  fifteen,  and  seventeen  pounds 
a  month,  hut  they  were  old,  inconvenient,  and  full  of  vermin. 
Our  boat,  which  I  named  the  Cleopatra,  had  been  newly  cleansed 
and  painted,  and  contained,  besides  s,  spacious  cabin,    with 
beds  and  divans,  a  sort  of  portico  on  the  outside,  with  cnsb- 
ioned  seats,  where  we  proposed  to  sit  during  the  balmy  twi- 
lights, and  smoke  our  shebooka. 

Without  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Arabic,  a  dmgomaa  is 
t&dinpengahle.     Tbc  few  phrases  I  had  picked  up,  on  the  wny 
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from  Alexandria,  availed  me  little,  and  would  have  been  use- 
less in  Nubia,  wbere  cither  the  Berber!  language,  or  a  dilEneot 
Arabic  dialect  is  spoken ;  and  I  therefore  engaged  a  dragoioin 
for  the  journey.     This  class  of  persons  always  swarm  in  CuKH 
and  I  bad  not  been  there  a  day  before  I  was  Tisited  by  half  & 
dozen,  who  were  anxious  to  make  the  trip  to  Khartoum.    How 
they  knew  I  was  going  there,  I  cannot  imagine ;  but  I  £rani 
that  they  knew  the  plans  of  every  traveller  in  Cairo  as  well 
I  endeavored  to  find  one  who  had  already  made  the  jouiDey, 
but  of  all  who  presented  themselves,  only  two  had  been  &rther 
than  the  second  Cataract      One  of  these  was  a  Nubian,  vbo 
had  made  a  trip  with  the  Sennaar  merchants,  as  far  as  Shendy, 
in  Ethiopia ;  but  he  had  a  sinister,  treacherous  face,  and  I  re- 
fused him  at  once.      The  other  was  an  old  man,  named  Suky- 
man  Ali,  who  had  been  for  three  years  a  servant  of  Champolr 
Hon,  whose  certificate  of  his  faithfulness  and  honesty  he  pro- 
duced. 

He  had  been  three  years  in  Sennaar,  and  in  addition  to 
Italian,  (the  only  Frank  tongue  he  knew),  spoke  several 
Ethiopian  dialects.  He  was  a  fine,  venerable  figure,  with  an 
honest  face,  and  I  had  almost  decided  to  take  him,  when  I 
learned  that  he  was  in  feeble  health  and  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  journey.  I  finally  made  choice 
of  a  dark  Egyptian,  born  in  the  valley  of  Thebes.  He  was  call- 
ed Achmet  el  Saidi,  or  Achmet  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  when  a  boy 
had  been  for  several  years  a  servant  in  the  house  of  the  Eng- 
lish Consul  at  Alexandria.  He  spoke  English  fluently,  as  well 
as  a  little  Italian  and  Turkish.  I  was  first  attracted  to  him  by 
his  bold,  manly  face,  and  finding  that  his  recommendations  were 
excclleni,  and  that  he  had  sufficient  spirit,  courage  and  address 


to  finrvo  ua  both  m  case  of  peril,  I  engaged  hiiu,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  never  travelled  boyond  Wadi  Haifa  (the  Second 
Cataraet).  I  judged,  however,  that  I  was  quite  83  familiar 
with  the  geography  of  Central  Africa  as  any  dragoman  I  could 
procure,  and  that,  in  any  case,  I  should  find  it  best  to  form  lay 
owa  plans  and  ehooKO  my  own  paths.  How  far  I  was  justified  J 
in  my  choice,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  I 

The  nest  step  was  to  procure  a  double  outfit — for  the  NiltS 
and  tho  Desert — and  herein  AcJimct,  who  bad  twice  made  ths  1 
journey  to  Mount  Siuai  and  Petra,  rendered  nic  good  Bcrvioe.  1 
I  had  some  general  kuowk'dge  of  what  was  necessary,  bat  with-  I 
out  the  advantage  of  bJs  practical  experience,  should  have  been 
very  imperfectly  prepared.  As  it  was,  many  things  were  for- 
gotten in  the  haste  of  departure,  the  need  of  which  I  felt  wlisn 
it  was  too  late  to  procare  them.  I  had  been  prudent  enough, 
when  in  Vienna,  to  provido  myself  with  Berghaus'a  great  map 
of  Arabia  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  which,  with  a  stray  vol- 
ume of  Eussegger,  wero  my  only  guides.  In  Khartoum,  after- 
wards, I  stumbled  upon  a  copy  of  Iloskius's  Ethiopia.  Thi 
greater  part  of  my  funds  I  changed  into  Egyptian  silver  med- 
jids,  colonnati,  or  Spanish  pillar-doUars,  and  tho  Austrian 
dollar  of  Maria  Theresa,  all  of  which  are  current  as  far  as  Sen- 
naar  and  Abyssinia.  I  also  procured  five  hundred  piastres  in 
copper  pieces  of  five  paras  fabnut  half  a  cent)  each,  which  were 
contained  in  a  large  palm-basket,  aud  made  nearly  an  ass'ti 
load.  In  addition  to  these  supplies,  I  obtained  from  an  Arme- 
nian raercbant  a  letter  of  credit  on  his  brother  in  Khartoum,  for 
two  thousand  piastres,  on  wliieb,  he  gavi?  me  to  understand,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  I  en- 
^jkATored,  but  in  vain,  to  procure  some  information  relative  to  ^ 
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tlie  cost  of  trfiTellirg  in  Nuljia  and  the  countries  beyond.  Tlie 
Frniik  merchftuta  knew  nothing,  except  that  the  espeuses  were 
vofit,  and  predicted  that  the  sum  I  took  would  prove  insufficient 
Bill)  that  I  bIiouM  cGrtainl;  become  iDvolred  in  great  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments.  The  native  merchauts  who  lind  made 
tlie  journey  were  all  JealouB  of  a,  foreign  traTcller  attempting 
to  pcnetrato  into  their  peculiar  doraain,  and  gave  me  no  satis- 
factory information,  white  to  the  imagination  of  the  CaireneB, 
Srinnaar  is  the  utmost  verge  of  the  world,  and  he  who  haa  been 
there  and  returned  in  safety,  enjoys  the  special  protection  of 
Allah,  Even  Achmet,  although  he  showed  no  signs  of  fear, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  aceoaipauy  me,  informed  his  family  and 
friends  that  we  were  going  no  further  than  Waili  Haifa,  for  he 
daid  tlicy  would  certainly  detain  him  by  force,  should  they 
lunrn  thu  Iriith, 

I  did  lint  think  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  firman  from  Abbsg 
Pasha,  which  might  readily  have  been  procured.  The  Ameri- 
can, Eiigliali  and  Austrian  Consuls  kindly  gave  me  letters  to 
tho  principal  Consular  agents  and  merchants  in  Khartoam,  be. 
■idoB  which,  Achmot  professed  to  have  ?ome  acquaintance  with 
Ijftttif  Pasha,  who  was  then  Pasha  of  Soudan.  To  tlie  Hon. 
Mr,  Murray,  the  English  Consul-Ooneral,  and  Mr.  Conatantine 
Kahil,  the  American  Vice-Consul  at  Cairo,  I  was  especially 
indebted  for  favors.  The  former  intrusted  mc  with  despatches 
for  Khartoum  and  Obeid,  in  Kordofan,  and  the  latter  furnished 
Die  with  letters  to  the  Governors  of  Tliebes,  Assouan  and  Ko- 
Tosko,  asking  the  latter  to  insure  my  safety  on  the  jooruey 
through  the  Nubian  Deserts  Thus  prepared,  I  anticipated  no 
further  trouble  on  the  road  than  from  bard-trotting  camelf^ 
sand,  brackiih  water,  and  the  like  privations,  which  are  tnUy 
txime. 


The  furniBlimg  of  a  Nile-boat  requires  conaiilerable  fcnow- 
Ifdge  of  bousGkeepiiig.  Tlie  uumber  of  siiiall  articles  ronuirtU 
for  this  floating  speck  of  civili^atinn  in  a  couutry  of  burbariaus. 
is  amaz.ing  to  a  bachelor.  I  bad  no  idea  that  the  art  of  cook- 
ing needed  such  a  variety  of  t^wls  and  appliances,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  conceived  some  respect  for  the  fame  of  Ude 
tnd  Soyer.  There  are  frybg-pans  and  stew-pans ;  ooffoe-pota 
and  t«a-pots ;  knives,  forks,  spoons,  towels,  cups,  ladles  and 
boKea ;  butter,  lard,  flour,  rioe,  macaroni,  oil,  vinegar,  mus- 
tard and  pepper ;  and  no  end  to  the  groceries.  We  must  iiave 
a  tabic  and  i-hairs,  quilts  and  pillows,  mats,  carpets  and  nap- 
kins, and  many  other  articles  which  I  should  nerer  have 
thought  of  without  the  help  of  Aahmet  and  of  M,  Pini,  who 
keeps  a  general  d^pot  of  supplies.  His  printed  lists,  iu  four 
languages,  lighten  the  traveller's  labor  very  greatly.  His  ex- 
perience in  regard  to  the  quantity  required,  is  also  of  much 
service ;  otherwise  an  inexperienced  person  would  not  know 
whether  to  take  twelve  or  fifty  pounds  of  rice,  nor  how  much 
sugar  belonged  to  so  much  coff'ee.  The  expense  of  our  outfit, 
including  broad,  fowls,  mutton,  charcoal,  and  every  other  , 
requisite,  iras  about  two  thousand  piastres — a  little  more  than  I 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  calculation  was  made  for  < 
month's  provisions  for  two  persons. 

For  my  further  journey  after  leaving  the  Njle,  I  wa«  1 
recommended  to  take  a  large  supply,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  ■ 
and  expense  of  many  articles  in  Upper  Nubia  and  Sennaar.  I  f 
therefore  parohaseiJ  sufficient  tea,  coflee,  flour,  rice,  biscuits, ' 
BOgar,  macaroni  and  dried  fruit  to  last  me  two  months,  beside 
a  oomplote  cuntcen,  or  supply  of  articles  necessary  for  life  iu 
«  desert.     I  took  an  extra  quantity  of  gunpowder,  tobacoo 
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and  cciSt:e,  for  presents  to  the  Arab  Gbckhs.  The  entire  coat 
of  tliiB  outfit  was  about  nine  huDJred  piastres.  In  addition,  1 
procured  a.  good  Turkish  tent  for  two  huudreJ  and  fifty  pias- 
tres, to  which  I  added  a.  supply  of  tent-piiiB,  lantcra-poles,  wa- 
ter-skins, and  leathern  water-flasks,  all  these  articles  being  pro- 
cured to  better  advantage  Id  Cairo.  I  did  not  propose  adopt- 
ing the  Egyptian  costume  until  I  had  made  eome  progress  in 
the  language,  and  therefore  contented  mj-self  with  purchasing 
a  hornous  of  camel's  hair,  a  sabre,  a  broad  shavl  of  Tripoli 
silk,  for  the  waist,  and  shoes  of  white  leather,  which  are  very 
cool  and  comfortable.  I  also  followed  the  custom  of  the  Euro- 
pean residents,  in  having  mj  hair  shorn  close  to  the  bead,  and 
wearing  a  white  cotton  skull-cap.  Over  this  was  drawn  the 
red  tarboosh,  or  fez,  and  as  a  protection  against  the  sun,  I 
bound  a  large  white  shawl  around  it,  whicli  was  my  first  IcB- 
Bon  in  turban-mating, 

Acbmct,  influenced  by  a  superstition  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  Eastj  begged  me  to  baBten  our  preparations,  in  order 
that  we  might  leave  Boulak  on  Monday,  which  day,  he  averred, 
was  the  luckiest  in  the  week,  and  would  render  oar  journey 
prosperous  from  beginnmg  to  end.  Knowing  from  experience 
that  half  the  succesa  of  the  journey  is  in  the  start,  and  believ- 
ing that  it  is  better  to  have  superstition  with  you  than  against 
you,  I  determined  to  gratify  bira.  He  was  as  zealous  as  I 
could  wish,  and  we  rested  not  from  morning  to  night,  until  at 
last,  from  the  spirit  with  which  wc  labored,  it  seemed  almost  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  that  the  boat  should  leave  on  Mon- 
day, I  had  a  clause  inserted  in  our  written  contract  with  the 
captain,  that  he  should  forfeit  a  day's  rent,  in  case  he  waa  not 
Vjady  at  the  appointed  hour ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  pi-eoaution, 
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Achmet,  who  Trel!  knew  tlie  indifference  ol  tLe  Arab  natur^ 
vros  cocBtantly  on  Lis  truck.  Two  or  tbrcc  times  a  tlay 
galloped  to  Boulak,  to  hasten  tlio  cQlistmcnt  uf  tbo  meo, 
baking  of  bread  for  the  voyage,  the  furbisLiug  of  the  cabin, 
and  the  overhauling  of  the  eails,  oars  and  rigging.  My  Euro- 
peon  friends  in  Cairo  smiled  at  our  display  of  activity,  Baying 
tliat  such  a  thing  had  never  been  known,  aa  a  boat  sailing  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  that  I  was  fatiguing  my^lf  to  no 
purpose. 

Monday  (Nov.  17tb)   came,  and  the  Egyptian  cook, 
lame,  whom  we  had  engaged  for  the  Nile  voynge,  was 
Bpatched  to  the  markets  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  fowls,  eggs,  but- 
ter and  vegetables.     My  iettera  home — the  last  I  espected 
to   Bend,  for  months  to  come — were  committed  to  the  Post 
OiEce,  aud  after  an  early  dinner,  we  saw  our  baggage  and 
Htorca  laden  upon  carta  and  started  for  Boulak,  under  Aeh- 
xjiet*8  guidance.     We  took  leave  of  the  few  friends  wo  had 
vnade  in  Cairo,  and  followed.     The  Cleopatra  was  still  lying 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  dahabiyehs,  but  the  American  flag, 
lioistcd  at  the  jieak  of  her  little  mizzenmast,  was  our  "  cornet," 
'proclaiming  departure.      We  found  Achmet  unjacketed  aud 
unturbaned,  stowing  away  the   stores,  with  one  eye  on  the 
rais,  and  another  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  on  each  of  the  tardy 
Bailors.     There  was  still  charcoal  to  be  bought,  and  bots  gras 
for  kindling  fires,  and  clubs  for  the  men,  to  prevent  Invasions 
from  the  shore,  with  many  more  of  those  wants  which  are 
never  remembered  until  tlie  last  moment.     The  afternoon  wore 
away ;  the  shadows  of  the  feathery  date-trees  on  the  island 
of  Rhoda  stretched  long  and  cool  across  the  Nile ;  but  before 
^^—tlic  sun  had  touched  the  tops  of  the  Pyramids,  we  had  squceKed 
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oat  from  the  shipping  of  Boulak,  and  were  slowly  working  np 
the  Nile  before  a  light  wind,  while  our  boatmen  thnmped  the 
tarabooka,  and  sang  their  wild  Arab  songs  of  departure.  The 
rai's  came  up  to  know  whether  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  contract, 
and  Achmet  wi^li  a  cheerful  face,  turned  to  me  and  sud: 
^  Praised  be  Allah,  master  I  we  shall  have  a  lucky  journey.^ 


»*"*vHBg  DcT.-Uh«-A  ChlckiB  FMti>Fy— Bide  to  Ihu  pyrmlrt.— Qmrrtl  bHIi  tl.a 

•^riU— Thr  A««Bl— View  from  Uio  8qoini!t— Barksheedi— ElTeot  uf  P)-fiiiild- 
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"^'e  went  no  further  than  the  villuge  of  Gizch,  three  or  four 
•uiles  above  Cairo,  on  the  first  evening,  having  engaged  our 
dnnkeys  and  their  drivers  to  meet  ua  there  and  convey  uB  to 
llie  Pyramids  on  the  following  morning.  About  dusk,  the  rais 
uioored  our  boat  to  the  bank,  beside  a  College  of  dervislics, 
wh>ise  unearthly  ehaiits,  choruses  nnd  clapping  of  hands,  were 
|.rolunged  far  into  the  ni^^iit.    TLoir  wild  cries,  and  deep,  mu- 


Dotonous  bass  howliogs  so  filled  our  ears  tliat  we  could  not 
choose  but  listen,  and,  in  spite  of  our  fatigue  sleep  was  impoB- 
Bible.  After  performing  for  several  Lours,  tliey  gradually 
ceased,  througli  sheer  exhaustion,  though  there  was  one  tough 
old  dervish,  who  continued  to  gasp  out,  "Allah!  Allah!" 
with  such  a  spasmodic  energy,  that  I  suspected  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  i&voluotary  action  of  his  larynx,  and  that  he 
could  not  have  stopped,  even  had  he  been  so  minded. 

When  we  threw  open  the  latticed  blinds  of  our  cabin,  be- 
fore sunrise,  the  nest  morning,  the  extraordinary  purity  of  the 
air  gave  rise  to  an  amusing  optical  delusion  on  the  part  of  my 
friend.  "  See  that  wall ! "  said  he,  pointing  to  a  apace  be- 
tween two  white  houses  ;  "  what  a  brilliant  color  it  is  painted, 
and  how  those  palms  and  these  white  houses  arc  relieved 
against  it  I "  He  was  obliged  to  look  twice  before  he  per- 
ceived that  what  he  had  taken  for  a  wall  close  at  baud,  was 
really  the  sty,  and  rested  upon  a  far-off  horizon.  Our  don- 
keys were  in  readiness  on  the  bank,  and  I  bestrode  the  same 
faitiiful  little  gray  who  had  for  three  days  carried  me  through 
the  bazaars  of  Cairo.  We  loft  orders  for  the  rais  to  go  on  to 
Bedracheyu,  a  village  near  the  supposed  site  of  Memphis,  and 
taking  Achmet  with  us,  rode  off  gayly  among  the  mud  hovels 
and  under  the  date-trees  of  Gizch,  on  our  way  to  the  Pyramids, 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  village,  we  entered  one  of  the  large 
chicken-hatching  establishments  for  which  the  plaee  is  famed, 
but  found  it  empty.  We  disturbed  a  numerous  family  of  Fel- 
lahs, couched  together  on  the  clay  floor,  crept  on  our  hands 
and  knees  through  two  small  holes  and  inspected  sundry  ovddb 
covered  with  a  layer  of  chaff,  and  redolent  of  a  mild,  moist 
heat  and  a  feathery  smclL     The  owner  informed  us  that  foi 


tlie  first  foui"  or  fire  days  the  eggs  were  exposed  to  smoki>  afV 
ircll  as  heat,  and  tbat  wlien  the  birds  b^au  to  pick  tLe  elidlf  I 
which  generally  took  place  in  fifteen  days,  they  were  placed  in  ■ 
another  oven  and  carefully  accouched.  I 

The  rising  eun  shone  redly  on  llic  Pj  ruinids,  as  we  rode  fl 
out  on  the  broad  harvest  land  of  the  Nile.  The  black,  J 
unctuous  loam  was  still  too  moist  from  the  inundation  to  ba  ■ 
ploughed,  except  in  spots,  here  and  there,  but  even  where  iha  I 
water  had  scarce  evaporated,  millions  of  germs  were  pu3hiD|[il 
their  slender  blades  up  to  the  sunshine.  In  that  prolific  soil^l 
the  growth  of  grain  is  visible  from  day  to  day.  The  FelhUu.l 
vere  at  work  on  all  sides,  preparing  fur  planting,  and  the  UD  fl 
gaiuly  bufialocs  drew  their  long  ploughs  slowly  through  the  soiL'l 
Where  freshly  turned,  the  earth  had  a  rich,  soft  lustre,  liks-fl 
(lark-brown  rclret,  beside  which  the  fields  of  young  wheat,  I 
beans  and  lentils,  glittered  with  the  most  brilliant  green.  I 
The  larks  sang  in  the  air  and  flocks  of  white  pigeons  clustered  .1 
like  blossoms  on  the  tops  of  the  sycamores.  There,  in  Novem-  M 
ber,  it  was  the  frefihest  and  most  animating  picture  of  Spring  -I 
The  direct  road  to  the  Pyramids  was  impassable,  on  account  I 
of  the  water,  and  we  rode  along  the  top  of  a  dyke,  intersected'! 
tj  canals,  to  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  Desert — a  distance  of  I 
fiearly  ten  miles.  Tho  ruptures  in  the  dyke  obliged  us  ocea^  I 
sionally  to  dismount,  and  at  the  last  canal,  which  cuts  off  tha  I 
advancing  sands  from  the  bounteous  plain  on  the  other  sido^  1 
our  donkeys  were  made  to  swim,  while  we  were  carried  acrosK.fl 
on  the  shoulders  of  two  naked  Arabs,  They  had  run  out  ioM 
ndraucG  to  meet  us,  hailing  us  with  many  English  and  Frcuch-l 
phrases,  while  half  a  dozen  boys,  with  earthen  bottles  whiob  J 
^^^Cjt  htid  just  filled  from  the  slimy  canal,  crowded  after  thomJ 
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I   iDHiBtiDg,  in  Tcry  good  English,  that  we  should  drink  at  once, 

y  and  take  them  with  us  to  the  Pyramids. 

Our  doukcyu'  hoofs  now  sank  deep  in  the  lilhya,ii  HfLude, 
and  we  looked  up  to  the  great  stone-piles  of  Cheops,  Ce- 
phrenes  and  Myccrinus,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant. 
Our  sunrise  view  of  the  Pjnimida  on  leaving  Gizeh,  was  suffi- 
cient, had  I  gone  no  farther,  and  I  approached  them,  without 
the  violent  emotion  whicli  sentimental  traTellera  experience, 
tut  with  a  (jniet  fooling  of  the  moat  perfect  satisfaction.  The 
form  of  the  pyramid  is  so  simple  and  complete,  that  nothing  is 
left  to  the  imagination.  Those  vast,  yellowish -gray  mosses, 
whose  feet  are  wrapped  in  the  silent  sayd,  and  whose  tops  lean 
against  the  serene  blue  heaven,  enter  the  mind  and  remun  in 
the  memory  with  no  shock  of  surprise,  no  stir  of  unexpected 
admiration.  The  impression  they  give  and  leave,  ia  calm, 
grand  and  enduring  as  themselves. 

The  sua  glared  hot  on  the  sand  as  we  toiled  up  the  ascent 
to  the  hase  of  Cheops,  whoae  sharp  corners  were  now  broken 
into  zigzags  by  the  layers  of  stone.  As  we  dismonnted  in  his 
shadow,  at  the  foot  of  the  path  which  leads  up  to  the  entrance, 
on  the  northern  side,  a  dozen  Arabs  beset  ns.  They  belonged 
to  the  regnlar  herd  who  have  the  Pyramids  in  charge,  and  are 
BO  renowned  for  their  impadence  that  it  is  customary  to  employ 
the  janissary  of  some  Consulate  in  Cairo,  as  a  protection.  Be- 
fore leaving  Gizeh  I  gave  Aehmet  my  sabre,  which  I  thought 
would  be  ft  sufficient  show  to  secure  u3  from  their  importuni- 
ties. However,  when  we  had  mounted  to  the  entrance  and 
were  preparing  to  climb  to  the  summit,  tliey  demanded  a  dollar 
from  each  for  their  company  on  the  way.  This  was  just  four 
times  the  usual  fee,  and  we  flatly  refused  the  demand.     Mj 
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friend  liad  in  the  mean  time  become  so  giddy  from  the  few  steps 
he  had  mounted,  that  he  decided  to  return,  and  I  ordered  Ach- 
met,  who  knew  the  way,  to  go  on  with  me  and  leave  the  Arabs 
to  their  bowlings.  Their  leader  instantly  sprang  before  him, 
and  attempted  to  force  him  bacL  This  was  too  much  for 
Achmet,  who  thrust  the  man  aside,  whereupon  he  was  instantly 
beset  by  three  or  four,  and  received  several  hard  blows.  The 
struggle  took  place  just  on  the  verge  of  the  stones,  and  he  was 
prudent  enough  to  drag  his  assailants  into  the  open  space  before 
the  entrance  of  the  Pyramid.  My  friend  sprang  towards  the 
group  with  his  cane,  and  I  called  to  the  donkey-driver  to  bring 
up  my  sabre,  but  by  this  time  Achmet  had  released  himself, 
vrith  the  loss  of  his  turban. 

The  Arabs,  who  had  threatened  to  treat  us  in  the  same 
manner,  then  reduced  their  demand  to  the  regular  fee  of  five 
piastres  for  each.     I  took  three  of  them  and  commenced  the 
ascent,  leaving  Achmet  and  my  friend  below.      Two  boys  fol- 
lowed us,  with  bottles  of  water.     At  first,  the  way  seemed 
liazardous,  for  the  stones  were  covered  with  sand  and  fragments 
vrhich  had  fallen  from  above,  but  after  we  had  mounted  twenty 
courses,  the  hard,  smooth  blocks  of  granite  formed  broader  and 
more  secure  steps.      Two  Arabs  went  before,  one  holding  each 
of  my  hands,  while  the  third  shoved  me  up  from  the  rear. 
The  assistance  thus  rendered  was  not  slight,  for  few  of  the 
stones   are    less   than  four  feet  in  height.      The   water-boys 
scampered  up  beside  us  with  the  agility  of  cats.     Wc  stopped 
a  moment  to  take  breath,  at  a  sort  of  rcsting-pkce  half-way 
up — an  opening   in   the   Pyramid,    communicating   with    the 
uppermost  of  the  interior  chambers.      I  had  no   sooner   sat 
down  on  the  nearest  stone,  than  the  Arabs  stretched  themselves 


lit  mj  feet  and  ontertainad  me  with  most  absurd  mixture  of 
flattery  and  menace.  One,  patting  tliQ  calves  of  my  legs,  cried 
oat ;  "  Oh,  what  fine,  strong  legs !  how  fust  they  cama  up : 
iiohody  ever  went  up  the  Pyramid  so  fast ! "  while  the  others 
added  :  "  Here  you  must  give  ua  backsheesh  :  every  body  gives 
us  a  dollar  here."  My  only  answer  was,  to  got  up  and  begin 
climbing,  and  they  did  not  cease  pulling  and  pushing  till  they 
left  me  breathless  on  the  summit.  The  whole  ascent  did  not 
oecujiy  more  than  ten  minutes, 

The  view  from  Cheops  baa  been  often  described.  I  cannot 
Bay  that  it  increased  my  impression  of  the  majesty  and  gran- 
deur of  the  Pyramid,  for  that  was  already  complete.  My  ej'ea 
waudered  off  from  the  courses  of  granite,  broadening  away 
below  my  feet,  to  contemplate  the  glorious  green  of  the  Nile- 
plain,  barred  with  palm-trees  and  divided  by  the  gleaming  flood 
of  the  ancient  river ;  the  minarets  of  Cairo ;  the  purple  walls 
of  the  far  Arabian  mountains ;  the  Pyramid  groups  of  Sakkara 
and  Sashoor,  overlooking  disinterred  Memphis  in  the  Soutb  ; 
and  the  arid  yellow  waves  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  which  rolled 
unbroken  to  the  western  sky.  The  clear,  open  heaven  above, 
which  seemed  to  radiate  light  from  its  entiie  concave,  clasped 
in  its  embrace  and  harmonized  the  different  features  of  this 
wonderful  landscape.  There  was  too  much  warmth  and  bril- 
liance for  desolation.  Every  thing  was  alive  and  real;  the 
Pyramids  were  not  ruins,  and  the  dead  Pharaohs,  the  worship- 
pers of  Athor  and  Apis,  did  not  once  enter  my  mind. 

My  wild  attendants  did  not  long  allow  me  to  enjoy  the 
view  quietly.  To  escape  from  their  importunities  for  back- 
sheesh, I  gave  tliem  two  piastres  in  copper  coin,  which  instantly 
turned  their  flatteries  into  the  most  bitter  complaints.     It  w 


[DsuItiDg  to  give  so  little,  and  tliej  preferred  hsviug  uoiio;  i( 
I  wuuld  Dot  give  a  doIUr,  I  might  talce  the  money  back.  1 
look  it  without  more  ado,  and  put  it  into  my  piiuket.  Tliis 
rather  surprised  them,  and  first  ooe,  and  then  anothur  came 
to  me  and  begged  to  have  it  again,  on  bis  own  private  accouut. 
I  Uirew  the  coins  high  into  the  air,  and  as  ibcr/  clalt^'red  down 
on  the  stones,  there  ensued  such  a  seranible  as  would  have  sent 
BBj  but  Arabs  over  the  edge  of  the  Pyramid.  Vi'c  then  tfom* 
nienccd  the  descent,  two  seizing  my  hands  as  before,  und  drag- 
^ng  me  headlong  after  thenu  We  went  straight  down  the 
side,  sliding  and  leaping  from  sloue  to  sUine  without  stopping 
to  take  breath,  and  reached  the  base  in  five  or  six  minutes,  I 
was  so  excited  from  the  previous  aggression  of  the  Arabs,  that 
I  neither  felt  fatigue  nor  giddiness  on  the  way  up  and  dotvii, 
and  was  not  aware  how  violent  bad  been  my  exertions.  Itut 
when  I  touched  the  level  sand,  nil  my  strength  vanl.^ed  in  au 
instant.  A  black  mist  came  over  my  eyes,  and  I  sank  dowu 
helpless  and  nearly  insensible.  I  was  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
and  it  was  an  hour  before  I  could  sit  upright  on  my  donkey. 
I  felt  the  Pyramid  in  all  my  bones,  and  for  two  or  three  days 
afterwards  moved  my  joints  with  as  much  dilEculty  aa  a  rheu- 
matic patient. 

The  Arabs,  who  at  Grst  had  threatened  to  kill  Achnict, 
now  came  forward  and  kissed  his  hands,  humbly  eutreutiug 
pardon.  But  bis  pride  hud  been  too  severely  touched  by  the 
blows  he  had  received,  and  he  repulsed  thew,  spitting  u\ion 
the  ground,  as  the  strongest  mark  of  contempt.  Wo  consider- 
ed it  due  to  him,  to  "'urselves,  and  to  other  travellers  after  us, 
to  represent  the  matter  to  the  Shekh  of  the  Pyramids,  who 
liteB  in  a  village  called  Kinnaysch,  a  uiilu  distant,  and  ordered 
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Aohmet  to  condaci  as  thitbcr.  Wc  fint  rode  al<»Dg  the  bttt 
of  the  Pyramid  of  Ceplircncn,  and  down  the  sand  drifts  to  thi 
iiiajestii*  hea«l  of  the  Spliinx.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
this  fiioriuouH  rt'lic  uf  Kgyptihu  art.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
ill  the  wtirhl.  ThoM  travellers  who  pronounce  its  features  to 
be  negro  in  their  character,  are  certainly  yery  hasty  in  their 
cimcliisions.  That  it  is  an  Egyptian  head  is  plainly  evident^ 
notwithstanding  its  mutilation.  The  type,  however,  is  rather 
fuller  and  broader  than  is  usual  in  Egyptian  statues. 

On  reaching  the  village  wo  found  that  the  shekh  was  ib- 
sciit  in  Cairo,  but  were  received  by  his  son,  who,  after  spelling 
nut  a  few  words  of  my  Arabic  passport  and  hearing  Achmet'a 
relation  of  the  affair,  courteously  invited  ub  to  his  house.    We 
rode  between  the  mud  huts  to  a  small  court-yard,  where  ve 
didinountcd.     A  carpet  was  spread  on  the   ground,  under  * 
canopy  of  palm-leaves,  and  the  place  of  honor  was  given  to  ^ 
the  young  shekh  seating  himself  on  the  edge,  while  our  doi^' 
key-drivers,  water-boys  and  a  number  of  villagers,  stood  r^ 
pectfully  around.     A  messenger  was  instantly  despatched  ^ 
the  Pyramids,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  lighted  the  pipe  O^ 
}>eaee.     The  shekh  promised  to  judge  the  guilty  parties  ao^ 
l^unish  them  in  our  presence.     Coffee  was  ordered,  but  as  tb^ 
unlucky  youth    returned  and    indiscreetly   cried  out,    "If^.' 
feesli !  "  (there  is  none  I)    the  shekh  took  him  by  the  neck^ 
and  run  him  out  of  the  court-yard,  threatening  him  with  all 
manner  of  penalties  unless  he  brought  it 

Wc  found  ourselves  considered  in  the  light  of  judges,  and 
I  thought  involuntarily  of  the  children  playing  Cadi,  in  the 
Arabian  tale.  But  to  play  our  Cadi  with  the  necessary  gravi- 
ty of  countenance  was  a  difficult  matter.     It  was  rather  em- 


'-'WttraBHing  io  sit  cross-legged  so  long,  and  to  look  so  seiere. 

My  fiice  was  of  the  eolor  of  n  toiled  lobster,  from  the  sun,  and 
in  order  to  protect  mj  ejcs,  I  -had  tiikea  off  my  cravot  aad 
bound  it  around  the  red  tarboosh.  My  friend  had  swathed  liig 
felt  bat  in  like  nianner,  and  when  the  sbekh  looked  at  us  from 
time  to  time,  while  Achnaet  spoke  of  our  friendship  with  all 
the  Consuls  in  Ciiiro,  it  was  almost  too  much  to  enjoy  quietly, 
IIoweFcr,  the  shekh,  who  wore  a.  red  eap  and  a  single  cotton  i 
garment,  treated  ua  with  mneb  respect.  His  serene,  impar- 
tial demeanor,  as  he  heard  the  testimony  of  the  various  wit- 
nesses who  were  called  np,  was  most  admirable.  After  half 
an  hour's  delay,  the  messenger  returned,  and  the  guilty  par- 
ties were  brought  into  court,  looking  somewhat  alarmed  and 
very  submissive.  We  identified  the  two  ringleaders,  and  after 
considering  the  matter  thoroughly,  the  shekh  ordered  that 
tLey  should  he  instantly  bastinadoed.  We  decided  between 
ourselves  to  let  the  punishment  commence,  lest  the  matter 
should  not  be  considered  sufficiently  serious,  and  then  to  show 
our  mercy  by  pardoning  the  culprits. 

One  of  the  men  was  then  thrown  on  the  ground  and  held 
b;  the  head  and  feet,  while  the  shekh  took  a  stout  rod  and 
began  admiuistering  the  blows.  The  victim  had  prepared 
Wnself  by  giving  his  bomons  a  double  turn  over  his  back,  and 
U  the  end  of  the  rod  struck  the  ground  each  time,  there  was 
much  sound  with  the  veriest  farce  of  punishment.  After  half 
*  doien  strokes,  he  cried  out,  "  ya  salaam  !  "  whereupon  the 
crowd  laughed  heartily,  and  my  friend  ordered  the  shekh  to 
■top.  The  latter  cast  the  rod  at  our  feet,  and  asked  ua  to 
Mctintto  the  infliction  ourselves,  until  we  were  satisfied.  We 
Wd  him  and  the  company  in  general,  through  Aehmet,  that 
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we  were  conTinced  of  his  readlocsa  U>  paniah  imposition  ;  th&t 
ire  triced  to  show  Uie  Arabs  that  thej  must  in  future  treat 
travellen  irith  r«spect ;  that  ve  etiould  scad  word  of  the  afiair 
to  Cairo,  and  thej  might  rest  assured  tliat  a  second  assault 
would  be  more  severely  dealt  with.  Since  this  had  been 
demonstrated,  we  were  willing  that'  the  punishment  should  now 
cease,  »Dil  in  concluMon  returned  our  thanks  to  the  shekh,  for 
bis  readiness  to  do  us  justice.  This  decision  was  received 
with  great  favor ;  the  two  culprits  came  forward  and  kissed 
our  hands  and  those  of  Acbmet,  and  the  villagers  pronouneod 
a  unanimous  sentence  of  "taib.'"  (good!)  The  iudiscreet 
j'oulb  again  appeared,  and  this  time  with  coSee,  of  which  we 
partook  with  much  relish,  for  this  pUjing  the  Cadi  was  rather 
fatiguing.  The  shekh  raised  our  hands  to  bis  forehead,  and 
accompanied  ns  to  the  end  of  the  village,  where  we  gave  the 
coffee-bearer  a  backsheesh,  dismissed  our  water-hoys,  and 
turned  our  donkeys'  heads  toward  Abousir. 

Achmet's  dark  skin  was  pale  from  his  wounded  pride,  and  I 
was  faint  from  pjramid-cHuibing,  but  a  cold  fowl,  eaten  as  wo 
sat  in  the  sun,  on  the  border  of  the  glowing  Desert,  comforted 
ua.  The  dominion  of  the  sand  bas  here  as  distiuct  a  bound 
aa  that  of  fte  sea^  there  is  not  thirty  yards  from  the  black, 
pregnant  loam,  to  the  fiery  plain,  where  no  spear  of  grass 
grows.  Our  path  lay  sometimes  on  one  side  of  this  border, 
sometimes  on  the  other,  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  hal^  till 
we  reached  the  mined  pyramids  of  Abousir,  where  it  turned 
southward  into  the  Desert.  After  seeing  Cheops  and  Ce- 
phrenes,  these  pyramids  ore  only  interesting  on  account  of 
their  dilapidated  state  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  forms,  some 
of  their  sides  taking  a  more  obtuse  angle  at  half  their  height. 


Thej  are  buried  Jeep  in  the  sand,  whicli  has  eo  drifted  towanl 
tbe  plain,  that  from  the  bro&d  bcillow  lying  between  tbem  and 

the  group  of  Saktara,  more  tbau  a  mile  Uialant,  every  sign  of 
vegetation  is  shut  out.  Vast,  slnpiDg  causeways  of  masourj 
lead  np  to  tiro  of  tbem,  and  a  large  monnd,  occnpying  the 
space  between,  BUggeata  tbe  idea  that  a  temple  formerly  stood 
there.  Tbe  whole  of  the  desert  promontory,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  gradually  blown  out  ou  tlie  plain,  from  the  bills  in 
the  rear,  exhibits  traces  here  and  there  of  ruins  beneath  tli« 
Burfaoe.  My  friend  and  I,  as  we  walked  over  tlic  liot  iaadf 
before  our  pantiug  dotdieys,  came  instinctively  to  tbo  snoie 
GODclusion — that  a  largo  city  must  have  once  iiccupicd  the 
i^ce  between,  and  to  the  southward  of,  the  two  groups  of 
[^rtamids.  It  is  not  often  that  amateur  antiquarians  find  such 
sodden  and  triumphant  confirmation  of  tbeir  conjectures,  aa 
we  did. 

On  the  way,  Acbmet  had  told  us  of  a  Freocbman  who  had 
Lecn  uU  Bummer  digging  in  the  sand,  near  Saldiara.  After  wo 
iikd  crawled  into  tbe  subterranean  depot  of  n:ummicd  ibises, 
mi  nearly  choked  ourselves  with  dust  in  trying  to  find  a  pot 
Dot  broken  open  ;  and  after  one  of  our  doukeymeu  went  into  a 
Imnian  mummy  pit  and  brought  out  tbo  feet  and  logs  of  some 
nithered  old  Egyptian,  we  saw  before  uB  the  rCHidcnce  of  this 
Frenohmaii;  a  mud  hut  on  a  high  aanddmnk.  It  was  an  un- 
fcrtuuale  building,  for  nearly  all  the  front  wall  had  tumbled 
flown,  revealing  the  contents  of  his  kitchen.  One  or  two 
Awbs  loitered  about,  but  a  large  number  wore  employed  at 
the  end  of  a  long  trench  which  extended  to  tbe  bills. 

Before  reaching  the  bouse  a  number  of  deep  pits  barred 
our  path,  and  tbe  loose  sand,  stirred  by  our  fiiet,  slid  back  into 
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the  bottom,  aa  if  eager  to  bide  tbc  wonders  thej  diBcloaed. 
Pavements,  fresh  as  when  first  laid ;  basement-walls  of  white 
marble,   steps,   doorways,  pedestals  and  fragments  of  pillars 
glittered  in  the  sun,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two 
tliousand  years,  beheld  them  again.    I  slid  down  the  side  of 
the  pit  and  walked  in  the  streets  of  Memphis.    The  pavement 
of  bitumen,  which  once  covered  the  stone  blocks,  apparently  to 
protect  them  and  deaden  the  noise  of  horses  and  chariots,  wai 
entire  in  many  places.     Here  a  marble  sphinx  sat  at  the  base 
of  a  temple,  and  stared  abstractedly  before  her;  there  a  sculp- 
tured  cornice,  with  heavy  mouldings,  leaned  against  the  walls 
of  the  chamber  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  over  all  were 
scattered  fragments  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles  and  sculptare^ 
alabaBter.      The  principal  street  was   narrow,  and  was  app*' 
rcfitly  occupied  by  private  dwellings,  but  at  its  extremity  wef^ 
the  basement- walls  of  a  spacious  edifice.     All  the  pits  opened 
on  pavements  and  avails,  so  fresh  and  cleanly  cut,  that  they 
seemed  rather  the  foundations  of  a  new  city,  laid  yesterday # 
than  the  remains  of  one  of  the  oldest  capitals  of  the  world. 

We  approached  the  workmen,  where  we  met  the  discovered 
of  Memphis,  Mr.  Auguste  Mariette.  On  finding  we  were  not^ 
Englishmen  (of  whose  visits  he  appeared  to  be  rather  shy),  he 
became  very  courteous  and  communicative.  He  apologized 
for  the  little  he  had  to  show  us,  since  on  account  of  the  Van- 
dalism of  the  Arabs,  he  was  obliged  to  cover  up  all  his  discov- 
eries, after  making  his  drawings  and  measurements.  The 
Egyptian  authorities  are  worse  than  apathetic,  for  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  burn  the  sphinxes  for  lime,  and  build  barracks 
for  filthy  soldiers  with  the  marble  blocks.  Besides  this,  the 
French  influence  at  Cairo  was  then  entirely  overshadowed  by 


'>Chtt  of  England,  and  aithoiigli  M.  Mariettc  was  supported  in 
his  labors  by  the  FreQcb  Academy,  and  a  subscription  headed 
by  LoQia  Napoleou's  name,  lie  was  foreod  to  be  coutent  witli 
tile  simple  permisaioa  to  dig  out  tbcse  remarkable  ruins  aud 
describe  them.  Ho  could  neither  protect  them  nor  remove 
the  portable  sculptures  and  ioscriptions,  and  therefore  prefer- 
red giving  them  again  into  the  safe  keeping  of  the  sand. 
Here  they  will  be  secure  from  injury,  until  some  more  fortu- 
nate period,  vhen,  possibly,  the  lost  Memphis  may  be  entirely 
given  to  tbo  world,  as  fresh  as  Pompeii,  and  far  more  grand 
■wd  imposing. 

I  aaked  M.  Mariette  what  first  induced  him  to  dig  for  Mem- 
phis m  that  spot,  since  antiquarians  had  fixed  upon  the  mounds 
»eu  Mitrahenny  (a  village  in  the  plain  below,  and  about  four 
nuilce  distant),  as  the  former  site  of  the  city.  He  said  tliut 
ttw  tenor  of  an  inserijition  ivhioh  he  found  on  one  of  the  blocks 
^ttatriod  out  of  these  mounds,  induced  him  to  believo  that  the 
pHncipal  part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  westward,  and  therefore 
he  commenced  excavating  in  the  nearest  sand-hill  in  that  di- 
wetion.  After  sinking  pita  in  various  plaees  he  struck  on  an 
•vBlme  of  sphinxes,  the  clue  to  all  his  after  discoveries.  Fol- 
'nriug  this,  he  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  temple  (probably 
«*  Strapeum.,  or  Temple  of  Serapis,  mentioned  hy  Strabo), 
•Mitterward  upon  streets,  colonnades,  public  and  private  edi- 
Scea,  and  all  other  signs  of  a  great  city.  The  number  of 
apblniea  alone,  buried  under  these  high  sand-drifts,  amounted 
"^  two  tliouaand,  and  he  had  frequently  uncovered  twenty  or 
[hirtj  ia  a  day.  He  estimated  tho  entire  number  of  statues, 
"iBcriptioDS  and  reliefs,  at  between  four  aud  five  thousand. 
^^5  inijflt  remarkable   discovery  was  that  of  eight  colossal 


Btatues,  \rhic1i  were  evidently  the  prodact  of  Grecian  art 
During  thirteen  mootfis  of  assiduous  labor,  with  but  one  as- 
Blatant,  he  had  made  drawings  of  all  these  objects  and  forward- 
ed them  to  Paris,  In  order  to  be  near  at  haud,  he  had  built 
an  Arab  house  of  uobumt  bricks,  the  walls  of  whieh  had  juBt 
tumbled  down  for  the  third  time.  His  workmen  were  then 
engaged  in  clearing  away  the  sand  from  the  dwelling  of  soma 
old  Mcmphian,  and  he  intended  spreading  his  roof  over  the 
massive  walls,  and  making  his  residence  in  the  exhumed  city. 

The  man's  appearance  showed  what  he  had  undergone,  and 
gave  me  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  patience  requir- 
ed to  make  a  succeEsful  antiquarian.  Ilis  face  was  as  browa 
as  an  Arab's,  hia  eyes  severely  infiamed,  and  his  hands  aa 
rongh  as  a  bricklayer's.  His  manner  with  the  native  work- 
men was  admirable,  and  they  labored  with  a  hearty  good-will 
which  almost  supplied  th-c  want  of  the  needful  implements. 
All  they  had  were  straw  basteta,  which  they  filled  with  a  sort 
of  rude  shovel,  and  then  handed  up  to  be  carried  off  on  the 
heada  of  others.  One  of  the  principal  workmen  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  the  funniest  Arab  I  ever  saw.  He  was  constantly 
playing  off  his  jokes  on  those  who  were  too  slow  or  too  negli- 
gent. An  unlucky  girl,  stooping  down  at  the  wrong  time  to 
lift  a  basket  of  sand,  received  the  contents  of  another  on  her 
head,  and  her  indignant  outcry  was  hailed  by  the  reat  with 
Boreams  of  laughter.  I  saw  the  same  man  pick  out  of  the  sand 
a  glazed  tile  eoutaiuing  hisroglyphic  characters.  The  gravity 
with  which  he  held  it  befiire  him,  feigning  to  pernae  it,  ocea- 
sionally  nodding  his  head,  as  if  to  say,  "Well  done  for  old 
Pharaoh  I"  could  not  have  been  excelled  by  Burton  himself. 

Btrubo  states  that  Memphis  had  a  circumferencR  of  seven- 
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teen  miles,  and  therefore  both  M.  Mariette  and  the  antiqua- 
rians are  right.  The  mounds  of  Mitrahenny  probably  mark 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  while  its  western  limit  extend-* 
ed  beyond  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkara,  and  included  in  its  sub- 
wbfl  those  of  Abousir  and  Dashoor.  The  space  explored  by 
H.  Mariette  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  some- 
what more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  He  was  then  continih 
iDg  his  excavations  westward,  and  had  almost  reached  the  first 
ridge  of  the  Libyan  Hills,  without  finding  the  termination  of 
the  ruins.  The  magnitude  of  his  discovery  will  be  best  known 
^hen  his  drawings  and  descriptions  are  given  to  the  world. 
A  few  months  after  my  visit,  his  labors  were  further  re- 
warded by  finding  thirteen  colossal  sarcophagi  of  black  marble, 
Md  he  has  recently  added  to  his  renown  by  discovering  an  en- 
trance to  the  Sphinx.  Yet  at  that  time,  the  exhumation  of 
the  lost  Memphis — second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  Nine- 
veh—was unknown  in  Europe,  except  to  a  few  savans  in  Paris, 
and  the  first  intimation  which  some  of  my  friends  in  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  had  of  it,  was  my  own  account  of  my  visit,  in  the 
Iiewspapers  they  received  from  America.     But  M.  Mariette  is 

*  young  man,  and  will  yet  see  his  name  inscribed  beside  those 
of  Burckhardt,  Belzoni  and  Layard. 

We  had  still  a  long  ride  before  us,  and  I  took  leave  of 
Memphis  and  its  discoverer,  promising  to  revisit  him  on  my 
return  from  Khartoum.  As  we  passed  the  brick  Pyramid  of 
Sakkara,  which  is  built  in  four  terraces  of  equal  height,  the 
^rk,  grateful  green  of  the  palms  and  harvest-fields  of  the  Nile 
appeared  between  two  sand-hills — a  genuine  balm  to  our  heat- 
*^  eyes.     We  rode  through  groves  of  the  fragrant  mimosa  to 

*  hroad  dike,  the  windings  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  follow 
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across  the  plain,  as  the  soil  was  still  wet  and  adhesive.  It 
too  late  to  visit  the  beautifnl  Pyramids  of  Dashoor,  the  first  of 
which  is  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  from  a 
distance  has  almost  as  grand  an  effect  as  those  of  Gizeh.  Our 
tired  donkeys  lagged  slowly  along  to  the  palm-groves  of  Mitra- 
hcnny,  where  we  saw  mounds  of  earth,  a  few  blocks  of  red 
granite  and  a  colossal  statue  of  Bemeses  IL  (Sesostris) — whidi 
until  now  were  supposed  to  be  the  only  remains  of  Memphis. 
The  statue  lies  on  its  face  in  a  hole  filled  with  water.  The 
c^iuntcnance  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful,  but  I  could  only  see 
the  top  of  Sesostris^s  back,  which  bore  a  faint  resemblance  to 
a  crocodile. 

Through  fields  of  cotton  in  pod  and  beans  in  blossom,  we 
rode  to  the  Nile,  dismissed  our  donkeys  and  their  attendants, 
and  lay  down  on  some  bundles  of  corn-stalks  to  wait  the  arri- 
val of  our  boat.  But  there  had  been  a  south  wind  all  day, 
and  wc  had  ridden  much  faster  than  our  men  could  tow.  We 
sat  tin  long  after  sunset  before  the  stars  and  stripes,  floating 
from  the  raizzen  of  the  Cleopatra^  turned  the  comer  below 
]3cdra»hcyn.  When,  at  last,  we  sat  at  our  cabin-table,  weary 
and  hungry,  wo  were  ready  to  confess  that  the  works  of  art 
produced  by  our  cook,  Salame,  were  more  marvellous  and  in- 
teresting than  Memphis  and  the  Pyramids. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

FROM     MEMPHIS     TO     8  I  O  U  T. 

Leaving  the  PTntmids-A  Calm  and  a  Breeze— A  Coptic  Visit— MIny eh— The  Grott«iei 
^*f  Seoi-Hassan— Doom  Palms  and  Crocodiles— Djebel  Abonfayda— Entnuice  Into 
^pper  Egypt— DiveraioDS  oi  the  Boatmen— Sioat— Its  Tombs— A  Landscape— A 
^Bi^th. 

**  It  flows  throngh  old  boshed  Eg]rpt  and  its  rands, 
Like  some  grave,  migbty  thotiglit  threading  a  dream.** 

Leiuu  Huitt's  Sonnbt  to  toe  Nils. 

The  extent  of  my  journey  into  Africa  led  me  to  reyerse  the 
usual  plan  pursued  by  trayellers  on  the  Nile,  who  sail  to  As- 
souan Or  Wadi-Halfa  without  pause,  and  yisit  the  antiquities 
on  their  return.     I  have  never  been  able  to  discern  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  plan.     The  voyage  up  is  always  longer,  and 
more  tedious  (to  those  heathens  who  call  the  Nile  tedious), 
than  the  return ;  besides  which,  two  visits,  though  brief,  with 
an  interval  between,   leave  a  more  complete   and   enduring 
image,  than  a  single  one.     The  mind  has  time  to  analyze  and 
contrast,  and  can  afterwards  confirm  or  correct  the  first  im- 
pressions.    How  any  one  can  sail  from  Cairo  to  Siout,  a  voy- 
age of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  with  but  one  or  two  points 
of  interest,  without  taking  the  Pyramids  with  him  in  memory, 
I  cannot  imagine.     Were  it  not  for  that  recollection,  I  should 
have   pronounced   Modern  Egypt  more  interesting  than  the 
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E^pt  of « the  Pliaraohs  and  the  Ptolemies.     I  omitted  seeioS 
none' of  the  important  remains  on  mj  upward  joumej,  so  ih^* 
I  might  be  left  free  to  ehoose  another  route  homeward,  if  po^ 
Rible.     It  pecmed  like  slighting  Fortune  to  pass  Dendera,  an^ 
Karnak  and  Ombos,  without  notice.     Opportunity  is  rare,  ancSL 
a  wise  man  will  never  let  it  go  bj  him.     I  knew  not  what  dan^ 
gers  I  might  have  to  encounter,  but  I  knew  that  it  would  be  9^ 
satisfaction  to  mo,  eyen  if  speared  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  Ly- 
bian  Desert,  to  think  :  "  You  rascals,  jou  have  killed  me,  bat 
I  haye  seen  Thebes  I " 

The  Pyramids  of  Dashoor  followed  us  all  the  next  day 
after  leaving  Memphis.     Our  sailors  tugged  us  slowly  along 
shore,  against  a  mild  south  wind,  but  could  not  bring  us  out  of 
the  horizon  of  those  red  sandstone  piles.     Our  patience  was 
tried,  that  day  and  the  next,  by  our  slow  and  toilsome  progress, 
hindered  still  more  by  running  aground  on  sand-banks,  but  we 
were  pledged  to  patience,  and  had  our  reward.     On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  day,  as  we  descried  before  us  the  minarets  of 
Benisouef,  the  first  large  town  after  leaving  Cairo,  a  timid 
breeze  came  rustling  over  the  dourra-fields  to  the  north,  and 
puffed  out  the  Cleopatra's  languid  sails.     The  tow-rope  was 
hauled  in,  our  Arabs  jumped  on  board  and  produced  the  drum 
and  tambourine,  singing  lustily  as  we  moved  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream.     The  wind  increased;  the  flag  lifted  itself 
from   the  mast  and  streamed  toward  Thebes,  and  Benisouef 
went  by,  almost  before  we  had  counted  its  minarets.     I  tried 
in  vain  to  distinguish  the  Pyramid  of  Illahoon,  which  stands 
inland,  at  the  base  of  the  Libyan  Hills  and  the  entrance  of  the 
pass  leading  to  the  Lake  of  Fyoom,  the  ancient  Moeris.     Near 
the  Pyramid  are  the  foundations  of  the  famous  Labyrinth, 


ly  excavated  by  X>r.  Lepsius.  Tiic  Provmcc  o 
iiir round  ID g  tlic  take,  is,  whb  the  eiception  of  the  Oaacs  ia 
the  Libyan  Desert,  tlio  only  pruductive  land  west  of  tbu  mouu- 
lainE  bordering  tbe  Nile. 

All  afternoon,  witb  both  Bails  full  &nd  our  TCsscl  Icaniog 

against  llic  enrrenf,  we  flew  before  the  wind.     At  dnnk,  the 

town  of  FuHhn  appeared  on  our  loft;  at  miJiiigbt,  we  ]iaseed 

Abou'Crirgeb  and  tbo  Mounds  of  Bebncsa,  the  aneiout  OsyriH- 

chus;  and  when  the  wind  left  ua,  at  Bunriae,  wo  were  Bcvcuty 

raUea  froa:  Boriisoucf.     Tlio  Arabian  Mountains  here  ajiproach 

the  river,  and  at  two  points  terminate  in  abrupt  precipices  of 

yelloB  calcareous  rock.     The  bare  cliffs  of  Djcbel  el  Tayr  (tbe 

Mountain  of  Birds),  are  crowned  with  the  "Convent  of  the 

"iiUej,"  so  called  from  its  inaeeossible  nituation,  and  the  faot 

•■bai  visitors  aro  frequently  drawn  to  tbo  Bunimit  by  a  rope  audn 

winiilasa.     While  passing  thia  convent,  a  cry  came  up  from. 

"le  muddy  watera  of  the  river :    "Wc  are  Chris tians,  0  IIuw*^ 

wljil"  and  presently  two  naked  Coptic  monks  wriggled  o vol 

tbe  gunwale,  and  sat  down,  panting  and  dripping,  on  the  dock. 

We  gave  tbcm  backxheesb,  which  they  instantly  elappcd  into 

lljeir  mouths,  but  their  souls  likowiae  devoutly  yearned  for 

brandy,  wbieh  they  did  not  get.     They  wore  large,  luaty  follows, 

and  whatever  perfection  of  spirit  they  might  have  attained, 

their  flesh  certaiuly  had  never  been  unnecessarily  mortified. 

After  a  breathing  spell,  they  jumped  into  tbe  river  again,  and 

we   soon  saw  tbeni  straddling  from  point  to  point,   aa   they 

crawled  up  the  almost  perpendicular  cliff.     At  Djobol  el  Tayr, 

the  birds  of  Kgypt  (according  to  an  Arabic  legend)  asacmblo 

annually  and  choose  one  of  their  number  to  remain  there  for  a 

jwr.     My  friend  complained  that  the  wild  geose  and  duck* 
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irere  sot  represented,  and  out  of  revenge  fired  at  a  company  of 
hoge  pclicaiia,  who  were  seated  on  a  saiid-baiik, 

The  drum  and  tambourine  kept  lively  time  to  the  voices  of 
our  sailors,  as  we  approached  Minjeh,  the  second  large  town 
on  the  river,  and  the  capital  of  a  Province.  But  the  eoDg  this 
time  had  a  peculiar  signiGcttncc.  After  the  long-drawn  sound, 
Bomething  between  a  howl  and  a  groan,  whieh  terminated  it,  wo 
were  waited  upon  hj  a  deputation,  who  formally  welcomed  ns 
to  the  city.  We  responded  by  a  backsheesh  of  twenty-five 
piastres,  and  the  drum  rang  louder  than  ever.  Wc  stayed  in 
Minyeh  long  enough  to  buy  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  then  sailed 
for  the  tombs  of  Beui-Hassan.  The  wind  left  us  as  we  reached 
a  superb  palm-grove,  which  for  several  miles  skirts  the  foot  of 
Djcbel  Shekh  Timay.  The  inhabitants  are  in  bad  odor,  and  in 
addition  to  our  own  guard,  we  were  obliged  to  take  two  men 
from  the  village,  who  came  armed  with  long  sticks  and  built  & 
fire  on  the  bank,  beside  our  vessel.  This  is  a  regulation  of 
the  Government,  to  which  travellers  usually  conform,  hut  I 
never  saw  much_^asou  for  it.  We  rose  at  dawn  and  wandered 
for  hours  through  the  paims,  to  the  verge  of  the  Desert.  When 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  mountain  of  Bern-Hassan,  we 
provided  ourselves  with  caudles,  water-flasks  aud  weapons,  and 
Bet  off  in  advance  of  our  boat.  The  Desert  here  reached  tha 
Nile,  terminating  in  a  hluff  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  which 
is  composed  of  layers  of  pebbles  aud  shellj-  sand,  apparently 
the  deposit  of  many  suoeeesive  floods.  I  should  have  attri- 
buted this  to  the  action  of  the  river,  cutting  a  deeper  channel 
from  year  to  year,  but  I  believe  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  tha 
bed  of  tlie  Nile  is  gradually  rising,  and  that  the  yearly  inun- 
dation covers  a  much  wider  spaoe  than  in  the  time  of  the  Pk» 
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luhs,  rt  is  di£uult  to  reconcile  titia  fact  with  tbe  very  per 
^piible  cDcroacbroenta  nbtch  the  sand  is  making  on  tlic  Libyia 
ftorejbutwemajatleaBtbe  sutisfiod  that  t be  glorious  bar vesU 
vallej  tbrough  which  the  river  wanders  can  never  be  wholly 
eflbced  ibcreby. 

We  climbed  to  the  glaring  level  of  the  Desert,  carrying 
*itli  ns  the  plumes  of  a  beautiful  gray  heron  which  my  friend 
biimght  down.  A  solitary  Arab  horseman  was  slowly  moving 
*loig  the  base  of  the  arid  bills,  and  we  descried  iu  the  dis- 
•"Btfl  a  light-footed  gazelle,  which  leisurely  kept  aloi)f  and 
Umeked  our  efforts  to  surround  it.  At  tbe  foot  of  the  monn- 
t»Hi  ffe  passed  two  ruined  villages,  destroyed  eevcrnl  years  ago 
h  Ibrabim  Pasha,  on  account  of  tbe  marauding  propensities  of 
'ue  i  nimbi  taut  8.  It  has  a  cruel  sound,  when  you  are  told  that 
"is  people  were  driven  away,  and  their  dwellings  raaed  to  the 
gfwmd,  but  the  reality  is  a  trifling  matter.  Thit  Arabs  take 
•bcir  water-skins  and  pottery,  jump  into  tbe  Kile,  swim  across 
'o  >  safer  place,  and  iu  three  or  four  days  their  palaces  of  nmd 
'W  drjing  in  tbe  aun.  We  came  upon  them  the  neit  morning, 
U  lliievisbly  inclined  as  ever,  and  this  was  the  only  place 
•here  I  found  the  people  otherwise  than  friendly. 

A  steep  path,  up  a  slope  covered  with  rounded  boulders  of 
hud  black  rock,  leads  to  tbe  grottoes  of  Beui-Hossan.  Tliey 
are  among  tbe  oldest  in  Egypt,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Osir- 
tttsen  I,  aboat  1750  years  before  the  Christian  Kra,  and  are 
interesting  from  their  encaustic  paintings,  representing  £^gyp- 
tian  life  and  customs  at  that  early  date.  The  rock  chambers 
extend  for  nearly  half  a  mile  along  tbe  side  of  the  nio-intain. 
Tbe  most  of  them  are  plain  and  without  particular  interest, 
■id  they  have  all  autl'ered  from  the  great  spoilers  of  Egypt — 
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flic  Persian,  tlic  Copt  and  the  Saracen.     Four  onlj  retain 
hion>^1ypbica   and   paintings,  and  are  adorned  with  ookmns 
hewn  from  the  Bolid  rock.     The  first  we  entered  contained  four 
plain,  fluted  columns,  one  of  which  had  been  shiyered  in  tbe 
eontri^  leaving  the  architrave  and  capital  suspended  from  tb0 
cfiling.     The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings,  greatly  fadei 
and  (K'fuccd,  representing  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  fla^i 
tho  sowing  and  reaping  of  grain,  and  the  making  of  brea^'9 
l)C*sides  a  number  of  spirited  hunting  and  fishing  scenes.    Tb-^ 
occupant  of  the  tomb  appears  to  have  been  a  severe  master^^ 
for  his  servants  arc  shown  in  many  places,  nndergoing  the  pun-^^^ 
islunent  of  the  bastinado,  which  is  even  inflicted  upon  women. 
lie  was  also  wealthy,  for  we  still  see  his  stewards  presenting 
him  with  tablets  showing  the  revenues  of  his  property.     He 
was  a  great  man  in  Joseph's  day,  but  the  pit  in  which  he  lay 
is  now  empty,  and  the   Arabs  have   long  since  burned  his 
mnnnnv  to  boil  their  rice. 

Tlie  second  tomb  is  interesting,  from  a  painting  represent- 
ing thirty  men,  of  a  foreign  nation,  who  are  brought  before  the 
deceased  occupant.  Some  antiquarians  suppose  them  to  be  the 
brethren  of  Joseph,  but  the  tomb  is  that  of  a  person  named 
Nehophth,  and  the  number  of  men  does  not  correspond 
with  the  Bible  account.  Two  of  the  southern  tombs,  which 
are  supported  by  pillars  formed  of  four  budding  locust-stalks 
bound  together,  are  covered  with  paintings  representing  differ- 
ent trades  and  professions.  The  rear  walls  are  entirely  devot- 
ed to  illustrations  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  figures  are 
drawn  with  remarkable  freedom  and  skill.  There  are  never 
more  than  two  persons  in  a  group,  one  being  painted  red  and 
the  other  black,  in  order  the  better  to  show  the  position  of 


«a«h.     In  at  least  five  hundred  different  groapiogs  the 
eiercise  ia  not  repeated,  showing  a  wonderful  ferlility  of  iuven* 
tioD,    cither  on  the  part  of  the  artist  or  the  wrestlers.     The 
esccution  of  these  6gurcs  folly  reached  mj  ideas  of  Egyptii 
pictorial   art,  bat  the  colors  were  much  less  vivid  than  some 
travellers  represent.     The  tombs  are  not  large,  though 
OU3,  aDd  what  is  rather  singular,  there  is  not  the  least  trace 
a  city  in  the  neighborhood,  to  which  they  could  have  beloagedi 

The  nest  day  at  noon  we  passed  between  the  mounds 
.^titinoe  and  Hennopolis  Magna,  lying  on  opposite  hanks  of  the 
I^ile.     Antinoe,  bnilt  by  the  Emperor  Adrian  in  honor  of  his 
favorite,  the  glorious  Autinoua,  who  was  here  drowned  in  the 
x*iTer,  has  entirely  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  its  foun- 
<3atiouB,     Twenty-fivo  years  ago,  many  interesting  monuments 
■^ere  atUl  standing,  but  aa  they  were,  unfortunately,  of  the 
■^■bite  calcareous  stone  of  the  Arabian  Uiils,  they  have  been 
long  since  burnt  for  lime.     Before  teaching  Antinoe  we  had 
just  come  on  board,  after  a  long  walk  on  the  western  hank,  and 
the  light  wind  which  bore  us  toward  the  mountain  of  Shekh 
Abaddeh  was  too  pleasant  to  be  slighted ;  80  we  saw  nothing 
of  Adrian's  city  except  some  heaps  of  dirt.     The  splendid 
evening,  however,  which  bathed  the  naked  cliffs  of  the  moun- 
tain in  rosy  flame,  was  worth  more  to  us  than  any  amount  of 
Ninarblo  blocks. 
,      The  guide  book  says,    "  hereabouts  appears  the  doum  palm, 
Bil  cjroeodiles  begin  to  be  more  frequently  seen."     The  next 
dining  we  found  one  of  tbe  trees,  but  day  after  day  wo  vainly 
jsonght  a  crocodile.     My  friend  recalled  a  song  of  Gcihel' 
cerning  a  German  musician  who  played  his  violin  by  the  Niift. 
J  the  crocodiles  came  out  and  danced  around  the  Pyramii 


and  in  his  despair  woiild  slsn  have  pwrchased  a  violiD,  if  aoy 
Conld  have  been  found  in  Siout.  I  had  seen  alligatora  oa  the 
Mississippi,  and  took  the  disappointment  more  complacently. 
The  doum  palm  differs  from  the  columnar  date-palm  in  the 
form  of  its  leaves,  which  are  fan-tike,  and  in  ijaving  a  branching 
trunk.  The  main  stem  divides  a  few  feet  from  the  root,  tsach 
of  the  branches  again  forming  two,  and  each  of  these  two  more, 
till  the  tree  receivea  a  broad,  rounded  top.  The  fruit  hangs 
below  in  clusters,  resembling  small  cocoa-nuts,  and  has  a  sort 
of  gingerbread  flavor,  which  18  not  disagreeable.  When  fully 
dry  and  hard,  it  takes  a  polish,  like  ivory,  and  is  manufactured 
by  the  Arabs  into  beads,  pipe  bowls  and  other  small  artii^lea. 
We  approached  the  mountain  of  Aboufayda  with  a  strong 
and  favorable  wind.  Here  tlje  Nile,  for  upward  of  ten  miloa, 
washes  the  foot  of  lofty  precipices,  whose  many  deep  fissnres 
and  sharp  angles  give  them  the  appearance  of  mountains  in 
ruin.  The  afternoon  sun  shone  full  on  the  yellow  rocks,  and 
their  jagged  pinnacles  were  cut  witli  wonderful  diBtinctneea 
against  the  perfect  blue  of  the  sky.  This  mountain  is  con- 
sidered the  moat  dangerous  point  on  the  Nile  for  boats,  and  the 
Bailers  always  approach  it  with  fear.  Owing  to  its  deep  side- 
gorges,  the  wind  sometimes  shii^s  about  without  a  moment's 
warning,  and  if  the  large  lateen  sail  is  cauglit  aback,  the  vessel 
is  instantly  overturned.  During  the  passage  of  thia  and  other 
similar  straits,  two  sailors  sit  on  deck,  holdii)g  the  sailrope, 
ready  to  let  it  fly  in  the  wind  on  the  slightest  appearance  of 
danger.  The  shifting  of  the  sail  is  a  delicate  busiiicE^s,  at  Euch 
times,  hut  I  found  it  better  to  trust  to  our  men,  awkward  as 
they  were,  than  to  confuse  by  attempting  to  direct  them.  At 
l>jebel  Shekh  Said,  the  saibrs  have  a  custom  of  throwing  two 
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ea  of  bread  on  the  water,  believing  tb&t  it  will  be 

up  b;  ttvo  large  wliitc  birds  and  dcposiUd  od  the  tomb 
leShekh.  Tbe  wiud  fiivored  ub  in  passing  Aboufoyda; 
Cleopatra  dusbed  the  foam  from  the  rough  wuvee,  aod  in 
three  boars  tlie  soothern  corner  of  the  mouiitaiu  lay 
heliiiiij  Qs,  leaning  away  from  the  Nile  like  the  shattered  pylon 
of  a  (emple. 

Before  suDset  we  passed  tiie  city  of  Maofaloul.,  whose 
LnuBea  year  by  year  topple  into  the  mining  flood.  The  side 
n^t  tbe  river  shows  only  halves  of  buildings,  the  rest  of 
«hldi  have  beun  washed  away.  Id  a  few  years  the  tall  and 
'■'^  ainarets  will  follow,  and  unless  tbe  luhubitauts  continue 
I"  shift  their  dwellings  t-o  the  iulaud  side,  tbe  city  will  entirely 
iliisppear.  From  this  point,  tbe  plain  of  Siont,  the  garden  of 
L'ppcr  Egypt,  opened  wide  and  far  before  us,  Tbe  spar  of 
the  Libyan  bills,  at  the  foot  of  which  tbe  city  is  built,  shot 
""t  in  advance,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  but 
™  Nile,  loth  to  leave  these  beautiful  fields  and  groves,  winds 
lu'lier  and  thither  in  such  a  devious,  lingering  track,  that  you 
niUst  Boil  twenty-five  miles  to  reach  El  Hamra,  the  port  of 
"icini  Tbe  landscape,  broader  and  more  majestic  than  those 
"f  Lower  Egypt,  is  even  richer  and  more  blooming.  Tbe 
I'esort  is  kept  within  its  proper  bounds;  it  is  no  longer  visible 
fn>m  tbe  river,  and  the  bills,  whose  loug,  level  lines  frame  tbe 
view  on  either  side,  enhance  by  their  terrible  sterility  the 
luxury  of  vegetation  which  covers  the  plain.  It  is  a  boun- 
leouH  land,  visited  only  by  healthy  airs,  and  free  from  the  pes- 
tilence which  sometimes  scourges  Cairo. 

The  wind  fell  at  midnight,  but  came  to  us  again  the  next 
luorouig  at  sunrise,  and  brought  us  to  El  Hamra  before  noon. 


1  were  m  Mgh  spirits  at  having  a  day  of  restd 
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fore  them,  the  contracts  for  boats  always  stipulating  for  a  halt 
of  twenty-four  hours  at  Siout  aud  Eaueh,  in  order  that  they 
may  procure  their  supplies  of  proviaiona.  They  huy  wheat 
and  dourra,  have  it  graund  in  one  of  the  rude  millB  worked  by 
bufiUloca,  and  hake  a  sufficient  quantity  of  loaves  to  last  two 
or  three  weeks.  Our  men  had  also  the  inspiration  of  back- 
aheesh  in  their  song,  and  their  dolorous  love-melodies  rang 
from  shore  to  shore.  The  correetnesa  with  which  these  people 
sing  is  absolutely  surpriaiDg.  Wild  aud  harsh  as  are  their 
BOnga,  their  choruses  are  in  perfect  accord,  and  even  when  at 
the  same  time  exerting  all  their  strength  at  the  poles  and  oars, 
they  never  fail  in  a  note.  The  melodies  are  simple,  hut  not 
without  expression,  and  all  are  pervaded  with  a  mournful  mo- 
notony which  seems  to  have  been  caught  from  the  Desert. 
There  is  generally  au  improvisatore  in  each  boat's  crew,  who 
supplies  an  endless  number  of  lines  to  the  regular  chorus  of 
"  hay-haylee  sah  !  "  So  far  as  I  could  understand  our  poet, 
there  was  not  the  least  meaning  or  connection  in  his  poetry, 
but  he  never  failed  in  the  rhythm.  He  sang,  for  instance : 
"  0  Alesandriaa  I " — tlieu  followed  the  chorus  :  "  Hast^, 
three  of  you!" — chorus  again  :  "Hail,  Sidi  Ibrahim!"  and 
80  OD,  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  On  particular  occasions,  ho  add- 
ed pantomime,  and  the  scene  on  out  forward  deck  resembled  & 
war-dance  of  the  Blackfeet,  The  favorite  pantomime  is  that 
of  a  man  running  iuto  a  hornet's  nest.  He  stamps  and  cries, 
improi-isiug  all  the  while,  the  chorus  seeking  to  drown  Lis 
voice.  He  then  throws  off  his  mantle,  cap,  and  sometimes  his 
last  garment,  slapping  his  body  to  drive  off  the  hornets,  and 
howling  with  pain.     The  song  winds  up  with  a  prolonged  ory 
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Bhich  only  ceases  when  every  lung  is  emptied  Eveu  wliea 
moat  uurthfully  inclined,  and  roaring  in  ecsfuey  over  eoiue  sil- 
ly joke,  OUT  men  always  liiughcd  in  accord.  So  sound  and 
hearty  were  thiiir  cacliinnatory  cboruaea,  that  we  inTolunUrlly 
Inughed  with  them. 

A.  crowd  of  doukcyB,  ready  saddled,  awaited 
sod  the  boys  began  to  fight  before  our  boat  was  moored. 
oliose  three  unpainted  animals,  BO  large  that  our  feet  were  at 
'east  three  inehea  from  the  ground,  and  aet  off  on  a  guUup  for 
Siopt,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river.  Il8 
*fteen  toll,  white  minarets  rose  before  us,  agaiiiBt  the  bufk- 
S^'ound  of  the  mouutain,  and  the  handsome  front  of  the  palsco 
*  Ismail  Pasha  shone  through  the  dark  green  of  its  eiubosoni- 
*^'*giicaciaa.  The  road  follows  the  course  of  a  dam,  built  to 
*"*itain  Uio  waters  of  the  inundation,  and  la  shaded  with  palms, 
^^oamores  and  luimosaB.  Oa  either  side  we  looked  down  upon 
&elds  of  clover,  so  gi'een,  juicy  and  June-like  that  I  was 
^mpted  to  jump  from  my  donkey  and  tuke  a  roll  therein. 
Where  the  ground  was  still  damp  the  Araba  were  ploughing 
With  camels,  and  sowing  wheat  on  the  moist,  fat  loam. 
Orosaed  a  bridge  and  entered  the  court  of  juBtice,  one  of  the 
moat  charmingly  clean  and  aliady  spots  in  Egypt.  The  town, 
which  is  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  whose  muddy  hue  is 
what  reliered  by  the  whitewashed  mosiiuca  i: 
uetouishingly  clean  in  every  purt.  The  people  theuisel' 
peared  to  be  orderly,  intelligent  and  amiable. 

The  tombs  of  the  City  of  Wolves,  the  ancient  Lycopolis, 

the  eastern  front  of  the  mountain  overhunging  the  city. 

rode  to  the  Stahl  Antar,  the  principal  one,  and  then 

ibed  to  tbe  saiuniit.      The  tomb«  are  much  larger  than 
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nuDcd  by  the 
:  pOlsre  iriiieL  filled 
tbetr  kdb  Wn  he^  AaU^vd  dowa  for  line,  am]  only  frag- 
acmmr  the  cqiteb  1^  tang  6Mi  Ihe  enlu^  of  solid  rock. 
Tfce  sedptoics  a»4  fcji  i  n,lj|hii  ii,  wkti^  wc  here  not  painted 
^mt  todftmxei  i»  ii^i^tin,  mn  aba  ptmOj  defaced.  The 
aeeoDd  tonb  oiled  W  tfce  Anhe^aUSamam  (Pigeou  Sta- 
Ue),  ratuus  iti  gnad  ioorvay,  wUrb  has  m  each  eidc  the  co- 
loeast  figoR  of  an  UMient  Hag.  ne  sand  around  its  month 
is  GUed  with  fragtneots  of  mnBimied  wolres,  asd  on  our  waj 
up  the  moDntain  we  scared  one  of  th«ir  defifendaiits  from  his 
lair  in  a  solitarT  totiiK  Tfae  StaH  Hamam  is  about  sixtj 
feet  square  br  forty  in  height,  and  in  its  roa^h  and  mined  a&- 
pect  is  more  impressive  than  the  more  chaste  and  elegant 
chambers  of  Beni-Hassao.  The  Tiew  of  the  plain  of  Siout, 
Been  through  its  entrance,  has  s  troiy  magical  effect.  From 
the  gray  twilight  of  the  hall  in  whidi  yon  stand,  the  green  of 
the  fields,  the  pnrple  of  the  distant  mountains,  and  the  blue 
of  the  sky,  dazzle  your  eye  as  if  tinged  with  the  broken  rays 

From  the  sommit  of  the  monutain,  which  we  reached  by 
scaling  a  crevice  in  its  white  clifis,  we  orerlooked  a  more  beaa- 
liful  landscape  than  that  seen  from  the  Pyramid,  In  the 
north,  beyond  the  spires  of  Manfaloat  and  the  crags  of  Abou> 
fayda,  we  counted  the  long  palm-groves,  receding  behind  one 
auother  to  the  yellow  shore  of  the  Desert ;  in  front,  the  wind- 
ing Nile  and  the  Arabian  Mountains;  southward,  a  sea  of 
wheat  and  clover  hero  deepening  into  dark  emerald,  there  pal- 
ing into  gold,  according  to  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  soil, 
lind  censing  only  because  the  eye  refused  to  follow;  while  be- 


ns,  o?er  the  desert  hills,  woand  the  tra<!k  of  tlie  j'corlj' 
OMSTiQ  from  Dar-Fur  and  Kordofao,     Our  Arab  guide  point- 
ed not  a  saudy  plaiu,  behind  tbe  eemcfery  of  the  Hamelukea,  , 
wbich  lay  at  our  feet,  aa  the  earaping-ground  of  the  caravan^  i 
<nd  tried  to  tell  us  how  many  thonaand  camels  were  assembled  I 
liBre.    Aa  we  looked  upon  the  superb  plain,  teeming  v 
^OTj  of  v^table  life  and  ODlivened  by  tbe  songs  of  tbe  Arab 
pIougLmen,  a  funeral  procession  came  from  the  city  and  passed 
s^awlj  to   the   burying-ground,  accompanied   by   the   dismal 
••Oftling  of  a  band  of  women.     We  went  below  and  rode  bo- 
'*een  the   whitewaabed  domea   covering  the  grnrea   of  tho 
"amelutes.      The  place  was  bright,  cleim  and  cheerful,  is  1 
***»apBrison  with  the  other  Arab  burying-gronnda  we  had  sees.  | 
■••  *Xe  grove  which  shades  its  northern  wall  stretches  for  more  I 
**aii  a  milo  along  the  edge  of  the  Desert — a  picturcaquo  ave- 
**e  of  palms,  sycamores,  fragrant  acacias,  mimosaa  and 
**iia     The  air  around  Siout  is  pregnant  with  the  rich  odor  of  1 
*'»\e  yellow  mimosa-flowers,  and  one  becomes  exbilarated  by  \ 
■^feathing  it. 

The  city  has  bandaome  bazaars  and  a  large  batb,  built  by  1 
Mohammed  Bey  Defterdar,  the  savage  son-in-law  of  Mohammed  ] 
Ali.  The  halls  are  spacious,  supported  by  granite  columns, 
and  payed  with  marble.  Little  threads  of  water,  scarcely  yisi' 
Me  in  tbe  dim,  steamy  atmosphere,  shoot  upward  from  the 
stone  tanks,  around  mbioh  a  dozen  brown  figures  lie  ali-etched 
in  tbe  lazy  beatitude  of  the  bath.  I  was  given  over  to  two 
Arabs,  who  scrubbed  me  to  desperation,  plunged  me  twice  over 
head  and  ears  ia  a  tank  of  scalding  water,  and  then  placed  me 
ander  a  cold  douche.  When  the  whole  proeeas,  which  occupied 
M)re  than  half  an  hour,  was  over,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  pipe 
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were  brought  to  me  M  I  lay  stretched  oat  on  the  divaii|  wUk 
auothrr  attendant  commenoed  a  coaree  of  didocatioiif  twutisg 
and  cracking  all  my  joints  and  pressing  violently  with  both 
hands  on  mj  breast  Singularly  enough,  this  lemoTed  the  laa- 
guor  occasioned  by  so  much  hot  water,  and  gave  a  wondafid 
elasticity  to  the  frame.  I  walked  out  as  if  shod  with  the  wiigl 
of  Mercury,  and  as  I  rode  back  to  our  boat,  oongmtolatei  aj 
donkey  on  the  airy  lightness  of  his  load. 


Thoull  and  bssldo  Uie  KUtiui  Hile." 


^E  Iiear  much  said  by  tourlsta  who  liave  Tisitod  Egj-pt, 
■^oacemng  tlie  comparative  paiiia  and  pleasures  of  life  on  tha 
J^ile,  and  their  decisions  arc  as  various  as  their  individual 
Characters.  Four  out  of  every  five  complain  of  the  monotony 
aud  tediuiu  of  the  voyage,  and  pour  forth  iuuthiug  laiucuta- 
tioDS  over  the  annojance  of  rats  and  cocliroaclics,  the  inipossi- 
billty  of  procuring  beef'Steak,  or  the  difficulty  of  shootina 
crocodiles.     Some  of  them  are  wLoUy  impermeable  to  the 
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enoes  of  the  climate,  scenery  and  nuns  of  Egjrpt,  and  carry  to 
the  Nubian  frontier  the  aira  of  Broadway  or  Bond-atreei.   1 
have  heard  such  a  one  say :   ''  This  seeing  the  Nile  is  a  nioe 
thing  to  have  gotten  over,  bat  it  is  a  great  bore  while  you  are 
about  it.''     Such  is  the  spirit  of  those  travelling  snobs  (of  all 
nations),  by  some  of  whom  saored  Egypt  is  profiMied  every 
winter.     They  are  unworthy  to  behold  the  glories  of  ihe  Nik, 
and  if  I  had  the  management  of  Society,  they  never  shoold. 
A  palm-tree  is  to  them  a  good  post  to  shoot  a  pigeon  from , 
1  >oiidcra  is  a  ''  rum  old  concern,"  and  a  crocodile  is  better  than 
Karnak. 

There  are  a  few,  however,  who  will  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  the  picture  which  follows,  and  which  was  written  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Cleopatra,  immediately  after  our  arrival  in  Ujlper  Egypt 
As  it  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  my  Nilotic  life,  I  have  devi- 
ated from  the  regular  course  of  my  narrative,  in  order  to  give 
it  without  change  : — 

The  Nile  is  the  Paradise  of  Travel  I  thought  I  had 
already  fathomed  all  the  depths  of  enjoyment  which  the  travel- 
ler's restless  life  could  reach— enjoyment  more  varied  and 
exciting,  but  far  less  serene  and  enduring  than  that  of  a  quiet 
home — ^but  here  I  have  reached  a  fountain  too  pure  and  power- 
ful to  be  exhausted.  I  never  before  experienced  such  a 
thorough  deliverance  from  all  the  petty  annoyances  of  travel  in 
other  lands,  such  perfect  contentment  of  spirit,  such  entire 
abandonment  to  the  best  influences  of  nature.  Every  day  opens 
with  a  jubilate,  and  closes  with  a  thanksgiving.  If  such  a 
balm  and  blessing  as  this  life  has  been  to  me,  thus  far,  can  be 
felt  twice  in  one's  existence,  there  must  be  another  Nile  some- 
where in  the  world. 


Otlier  travellers  undoubtedly  make  other  cKperieuees  aai 
take  away  otLer  imprcBsions.  I  can  even  conceive  eircumstan* 
ces  which  would  almost  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  journey. 
The  same  exquisitely  Eensitive  temperament  whieh  in  our  caas 
has  not  been  disturbed  by  a  single  untoward  incident,  uiight 
easily  be  kept  in  a  state  of  eonatantderangement  by  an  unsy 
pathetic  companion,  a  cheating  dragoman,  or  a  fraetiouH  ercw. 
Xhere  are  also  many  trifling  desagrtmens,  inseparable  from 
life  in  Egypt,  which  some  would  consider  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance ;  but  as  we  find  fewer  tlian  we  were  prepared  to  meet,  ve 
a.re  not  troubled  tbereby.  Our  enjoyment  springs  from  causes 
so  few  and  simple,  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  make  them 
sulEcc  for  the  effect,  to  those  who  Lure  never  visited  the  Nile. 
Xt  may  be  interesting  to  such  to  be  made  acquainted  vrilli  ovd 
munner  of  living,  in  dctaiL 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  as  independent  of  all  organised' 
Qovernments  as  a  ship  on  the  open  sea.  (The  Arabs  call  the 
Nile  El  hahr,  "  the  sea.")  We  are  on  board  our  own  char- 
tered vessel,  which  must  go  where  we  list,  the  captain  and 
sailors  being  strictly  boimd  to  obey  us.  Wo  sail  under  nation- 
ul  colors,  make  our  own  lams  for  the  time  being,  are  ouraelvM 
tlie  ouly  censors  over  our  speech  tind  conduct,  and  shall  have 
no  ooni  muni  cation  with  the  authorities  on  shore,  unless  our 
Kibjccts  rebel.  Of  this  wc  have  no  fear,  for  wo  commenced 
by  maintaining  strict  discipline,  and  as  we  make  no  unreason- 
able demands,  are  always  cheerfully  obeyed.  Indeed,  tbo 
most  com[itete  harmony  esista  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled, 
and  thougli  our  government  is  the  purest  form  of  despotlBtn, 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  St  is  bettor  managed  than  that 
Model  Republic. 
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Our  territory,  to  lie  sure,  ib  not  very  extenaive.  The  Cleo- 
patra is  a  dahabiyeh,  seventy  feet  long  by  ten  broad.  She 
has  two  short  musts  in  the  bow  and  stero,  the  first  upholding 
the  Innketl,  a  lotcen  sail  nearly  seventy  feet  in  length.  The 
latter  carries  the  belikdtt^  a  small  sail,  and  the  American  ool- 
ors.  Tho  narrow  apace  around  the  foreraaat  belongs  to  the  crew, 
who  cook  their  meals  in  a  atnall  brick  furnace,  and  sit  oq  the 
gunwale,  beating  a  drum  and  tambourine  and  singing  for  boura 
in  interminable  choruses,  when  the  wind  blows  fair.  If  there 
is  no  wind,  half  of  them  are  on  shore,  tugging  as  slowly  along 
the  banks  witha  long  tow-rope,  andsiiigiug  all  day  long:  "  Aya 
hamlm — ayihamim.'"  If  we  strike  on  a  aand-bank,  they 
jump  into  the  river  and  put  their  shoulders  against  the  Lull, 
singing:  '^ hay-haylee  sah / '"  If  the  current  is  slow,  they  ship 
the  oars  and  pull  us  up  stream,  singing  so  complicated  a  re&ain 
that  it  is  impossible  to  write  it  with  other  than  Arable  charac- 
ters. There  are  eight  men  and  a  boy,  besides  our  stately  rai's, 
Hassan  Abd  cl-Sndck,  and  the  swarthy  pilot,  who  greets  us 
every  morning  with  a  whole  round  of  Arabin  salutations. 

Against  an  upright  pole  which  occupies  the  place  of  a  main- 
mast, stands  our  kitchen,  a  high  wooden  bos,  with  three  fur- 
naces. Here  our  cook,  Salame,  may  be  seen  at  all  times,  with 
the  cowl  of  a  blue  capote  drawn  over  hie  turban,  preparing  the 
marvellous  dishes,  wherein  his  delight  is  not  less  than  ours. 
Salame,  like  a  skilful  artist,  as  he  is,  husbands  his  resources, 
and  each  day  astonishes  us  with  new  preparations,  so  that,  out 
of  few  materials,  he  has  attained  the  grand  olimas  of  all  art — • 
variety  in  unity.  Achmet,  my  faithful  dragoman,  has  bis  sta- 
tion here,  and  keeps  one  eye  an  the  vessel  and  one  on  the  kit«heii, 
while  between  tlie  two  he  does  not  relax  his  protect  in  genre  for 
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^*  The  approach  to  the  cabin  is  flanked  by  our  provision  chests, 

^hich  will  also  serve  as  a  breastwork  in  case  of  foreign  aggres- 

Bion.    A  huge  filter-jar  of  porous  earthenware  stands  against 

the  tack  of  the  kitchen.      We  keep  our  fresh  butter  and  vege- 

**ble8  in  a  box  under  it,  where  the  sweet  Nile-water  drips  cool 

^d  clear  into  an  earthen  basin.     Our  bread  and  vegetables,  in 

^^  open  basket  of  palm-blades,  are  suspended  beside  it,  and  the 

''^Hif  of  the  cabin  supports  our  poultry-yard  and  pigeon-house. 

^^metimes  (but  not  often)  a  leg  of  mutton  may  be  seen  hang- 

^^  from  the  ridge-pole,  which  extends  over  the  deck  as  a  sup- 

■^^Tt  to  the  awning. 

The  cabin,  or  Mansion  of  the  Executive  Powers,  is  about 
^  ^"enty-five  feet  long.     Its  floor  is  two  feet  below  the  deck,  and 
^^  ceiling  five  feet  above,  so  that  we  are  not  cramped  or  crowd- 
in  any  particular.     Before  the  entrance  is  a  sort  of  portico, 
ith  a  broad,  cushioned  seat  on  each  side,  and  side-awnings  to 
^Viut  out  the  sun.     This  place  is  devoted  to  pipes  and  medita- 
tion.    We  throw  up  the  awnings,  let  the  light  pour  in  on  all 
^ides,  and  look  out  on  the  desert  mountains  while  we  inhale  the 
^Xicense  of  the  East.     Our  own  main  cabin  is  about  ten  feet 
l^ng,  and  newly  painted  of  a  brilliant  blue  color.     A  broad 
^ivan,  with  cushions,  extends  along  each  side,  serving  as  a  sofa 
Vfcy  day,  and  a  bed  by  night.     There  are  windows,  blinds,  and 
^  canvas  cover  at  the  sides,  so  that  we  can  regulate  our  light 
^nd  air  as  we  choose.     In  the  middle  of  the  cabin  is  our  table 
Sind  two  camp  stools,  while  shawls,  capotes,  pistols,  sabre  and 
gun  are  suspended  from  the  walls.     A  little  door  at  the  further 
end  opens  into  a  wash-room,  beyond  which  is  a  smaller  cabin 
with  beds,  which  we  have  alloted  to  Achmet's  use.     Our  cook 
Bleeps  on  deck,  with  his  liead  against  the  provision  chest     The 


nua  and  pilot  sleep  on  the  roof  of  onr  csbin,  where  the  lattci 
BitB  all  day,  holding  the  long  arm  of  the  rudder,  which  projccti 
forward  over  the  cabin  from  the  high  end  of  the  stem. 

Otjt  manner  of  life  is  simple,  and  might  even  be  called 
monotonous,  but  we  have  never  found  the  greatest  variety  of 
landscape  and  incident  bo  thoroughly  enjoyable.  The  scenery 
of  Ihe  Nile,  thus  far,  scarcely  changes  from  day  to  day,  in  ita 
forma  and  colors,  but  only  in  their  disposition  with  regard  to 
each  other.  The  shores  are  cither  palm-groves,  fields  of  cane 
and  dourra,  young  wheat,  or  patches  of  bare  sand,  blown  out 
from  the  desert.  The  villages  ore  all  the  same  agglomerations 
of  mud-walls,  the  tombs  of  the  Moslem  aainta  are  the  same 
white  ovens,  and  every  individual  camel  and  bufiklo  resembles 
its  neighbor  in  picturcsfjuo  ugliness.  The  Arabian  and  Libyan 
Mountains,  now  sweeping  so  far  into  the  foreground  that  their 
yellow  cliffs  overhang  the  Nile,  now  receding  into  the  violot 
hasie  of  the  horizon,  exhibit  little  difference  of  height,  hue, 
or  geological  formation.  Every  new  scene  is  the  turn  of 
a  kaleidoscope,  in  which  the  same  objeeta  are  grouped  in 
other  relations,  yet  always  characterized  by  the  most  perfect 
harmony.  These  alight,  yet  ever-renewing  changes,  are  to  ua 
a  source  of  endless  delight.  Either  from  the  puro  atmosphere, 
the  healthy  life  we  lead,  or  the  accordant  tone  of  onr  spirits, 
we  find  ourselves  unusually  sensitive  to  all  the  slightest  touches, 
the  most  minute  rays  of  that  grace  and  harmony  which  bathes 
every  landscape  in  cloudless  sunshine.  The  various  groupings 
of  the  palms,  the  shifting  of  the  blue  evening  shadows  on  the 
rose-hued  mountain  walls,  the  green  of  the  wheat  and  sngar- 
oane,  the  windings  of  the  great  river,  the  alternations  of  wind  and 
uslm — each  of  these  is  enongh  to  content  ns,  and  to  give  every 
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i^  Cerent  charm  from  that  wbich  went  before.  We  meeC 
oomcar;  wind?,  calms  and  sand-banks  without  losing  our 
pilienoe,  and  even  our  eiciteincut  in  tlie  swiftness  and  grat-e 
•itt  liliicli  our  vessel  ecads  before  the  north-wind  is  mingled 
«iti  a  regret  that  our  joamej  is  drawing  so  much  the  more 
•iriftijf  to  its  close,  A  portion  of  the  old  Egj'ptinn  repose 
Kem  to  be  infused  into  our  natures,  and  lately,  when  I  saw 
aij  hie  in  a  mirror,  I  thought  I  perceired  in  its  feutures  souie- 
Uiing  of  the  patience  and  resignation  of  the  Sphinx. 

Although,  in  order  to  enjoy  this  life  as  much  as  possible, 
f'Siubject  ourselves  to  no  arbitrary  rules,  there  Is  sufficient 
rpgalarity  in  our  manner  of  living.  We  rif*  before  the  sun, 
ind  ifter  breathing  the  cool  morning  a,ir  half  an  hour,  drink  a 
'up  of  coffee  and  go  ashore  for  a  walk,  unless  the  wind  is  very 
siruug  in  our  favor.  My  friend,  who  is  an  enthnsiaatic  sports- 
■uanand  an  admirable  shot,  takes  his  fowling-pioce,  and  I  my 
BiiMoh-hook  and  pistols.  We  wander  inland  among  the  fields 
»F wheat  and  dourra,  course  among  the  palms  and  acacias  for 
gSKe,  or  visit  the  villages  of  the  Fellahs.  The  temperature, 
^hkb  is  almut  60"  in  the  morning,  rarely  rises  above  75°,  so 
Out  we  have  every  day  three  or  four  hours  eicrelse  in  the  mild 
""J  pnre  air.  My  fricud  always  brings  back  from  one  to  two 
Jiffien  pigeons,  while  I,  who  practise  with  my  pistol  on  Booh 
Ignoble  game  as  hawks  and  vultures,  which  are  here  hardly  shy 
*'Wn^  to  shoot,  can  at  the  best  hut  furnish  a  few  wing  fea- 
wi^M  to  clean  our  pipes. 

It  ia  advisable  to  go  armed  on  these  excursions,  though 
"i^re  is  no  danger  of  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
*'Wlain  neighborhoods,  as  that  of  BenI  Hasaan,  are  in  bad 
''^pila,  hut  the  depredations  of  Ibe  inhabitanfa,  who  have  been 
Jisarnii'd  bj  the  Governmeut,  are  principally  confined  to  thiev- 


ing  anJ  other  petty  offences.  On  one  occasion  I  fell  in  with  a 
company  of  these  people,  who  demanded  my  tarboosh,  shoes  ' 
and  shawl,  and  would  have  taken  them  had  I  not  been  urmed. 
In  general,  we  have  found  the  Fellaba  very  friendly  and  well 
disposed.  They  greet  us  on  our  morning  walks  with  "  Sala- 
miif /"  and  "  Sdbah  elKkeyr!"  and  frequently  accompany  ua 
for  miles.  My  friend's  fowling-piece  often  brings  around  him 
all  the  men  and  boys  of  a  Tillage,  nho  follow  him  as  long  aa  & 
pigeon  is  to  be  fonnd  on  the  palm-trees.  The  certainty  of  hla 
shot  excites  their  wonder.  "Wallah!"  they  cry;  "every 
time  the  Howadji  fires,  the  bird  drops."  The  fact  of  my  wear- 
ing a  tarboosh  and  white  turban  brings  npon  me  much  Arabic 
conversation,  which  is  somewhat  embarrassing,  with  my  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  language ;  but  a  few  words  go  a  great 
way.  The  first  day  I  adopted  this  head-dress  (which  is  conve- 
nient and  agreeable  in  every  respect),  the  people  saluted  mo 
with  "good  morning,  0  Sidi  I  "  (Sir,  or  Lord}  instead  of  th« 
Qsnal  "  gooii  morning,  0  Howadji  ] "  (i.  e.  merchant,  as  the 
Franks  are  rather  contemptuously  designated  by  the  Arabs). 

For  this  climate  and  tliis  way  of  life,  the  Egyptian  costume 
is  undoubtedly  much  better  than  the  European.  It  is  light, 
cool,  and  does  not  impede  the  motion  of  the  limbs.  The  turban 
thoroughly  protects  the  head  against  the  sun,  and  shades  the 
eyes,  whUe  it  obstructs  the  vision  much  less  than  a.  hat-brim. 
The  broad  silk  shawl  which  holds  np  the  baggy  trowsers,  shields 
the  abdomen  against  changes  of  temperature  and  tends  to  pre- 
vent diarrhcca,  which,  besides  ophthalmia,  is  the  only  ailment  the 
traveller  need  fear.  The  latter  disease  may  be  avoided  by 
bathing  the  face  in  cold  water  after  walking  or  any  exeroiae 
which  induces  perspiration.  I  have  followed  this  plan,  Ktid 
though  my  eyes  are  esposGiI  daily  to  the  full  blaze  of  tho  suD, 
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find  them  growing  stronger  and  clearer.  In  fact,  siuce  leaviiig 
the  mvigorating  camp-life  of  California,  I  have  not  felt  the 
ffensation  of  health  so  purely  as  now.  The  other  day,  to  the 
great  delight  of  our  sailors  and  the  inexhaustible  merriment  of 
my  friend,  I  donned  one  of  Achmet's  dresses.  Though  the 
diort  Theban's  flowing  trowsers  and  embroidered  jacket  gave 
roe  the  appearance  of  a  strapping  Turk,  who  had  grown  too 
to  for  his  garments,  they  were  so  easy  and  convenient  in 
every  respect,  that  I  have  decided  to  un-Frank  myself  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey. 

But  our  day  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  "We  come  on  board 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  find  our  breakfast  ready  for  the  table. 
The  dishes  are  few,  but  well  cooked,  and  ju&t  what  a  hungry 
Bian  would  desire-^fowls,  pigeons,  eggs,  rice,  vegetables,  fruit, 
'be  coarse  but  nourishing  bread  of  the  country,  and  the  sweet 
vater  of  the  Nile,  brought  to  a  blush  by  an  infusion  of  claret. 
^fter  breakfast  we  scat  ourselves  on  the  airy  divans  in  front 
^f  the  cabin,  and  quietly  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  shcbook, 
filled  by  Aohmet's  experienced  hand,  and  a  finjan  of  Turkish 
eoffee.  Then  comes  an  hour's  exercise  in  Arabic,  after  which 
^^  read  guide-books,  consult  our  maps,  write  letters,  and  occui)y 
ourselves  with  various  mysteries  of  our  household,  till  the 
noonday  heat  is  over.  Dinner,  which  is  served  between  four 
•^d  five  o'clock,  is  of  the  same  materials  as  our  breakfast,  but 
differently  arranged,  and  with  the  addition  of  soup.  My  friend 
'^vers  that  he  no  longer  wonders  why  Esau  sold  his  birthright, 
now  that  he  has  tasted  our  pottage  of  Egyptian  lentils.  Coffco 
^^  pipes  follow  dinner,  which  is  over  with  the  first  flush  ot 
*^et  and  the  first  premonition  cf  the  coolness  and  ^uiet  of 
^▼enbg. 


We  Beat  ourselves  on  deck,  and  drink  to  its  fulDess  tlie 
bftlm  of  this  indescribable  repose.  Tlie  aun  goes  down  behind 
tiie  Libyan  Desert  in  a  broad  glory  of  purple  and  roay  lighte ; 
the  Nile  is  calm  and  unnilHcd,  the  palnia  stand  as  if  sculptured 
is  jasper  and  malaclute,  aud  the  torn  and  ragged  sides  of  the 
Arabian  Mountains,  pouring  through  a  himdred  fisaares  th*" 
sand  of  the  plains  above,  burn  with  a  deep  crimBon  lustre,  ae 
if  Buioulderirig  fiom  some  iuward  fire.  The  splendor  soon 
passes  off  and  they  staud  for  some  minutes  in  dead,  asby  pale- 
ness. The  sunset  has  now  deepened  into  orange,  in  tlie  midst 
of  which  a  largo  planet  shines  whiter  than  the  moon.  A 
second  glow  falls  upon  the  mountains,  and  this  tijne  of  a.  pale, 
but  Intense  yellow  hue,  which  gives  them  the  effect  of  a  trans- 
parent painting.  The  palm-groves  are  darlt  below  and  the  sky 
(lark  behind  thera  ;  they  alone,  tlie  symbols  of  perpetuaj  deso- 
lation, are  transfigured  by  the  magical  illumination.  Scarcelv 
a  sound  disturbs  tho  solemn  magnificence  of  the  hour.  Even 
our  full-throated  Arabs  are  silent,  and  if  a.  wave  gnrglea 
against  the  prow,  it  slides  softly  back  into  the  river,  as  if  re- 
buked for  the  venture.  We  speak  but  little,  and  then  mostly 
in  echoes  of  each  other's  tJiougbts.  "  This  Is  more  than  mere 
enjoyment  of  Nature,"  said  my  friend,  on  aueh  an  eTening : 
"  it  is  worship." 

Speaking  of  my  friend,  it  is  no  more  than  just  that  I 
should  confess  how  much  of  the  luok  of  this  Kite  voyage  is 
owing  to  hiu],  and  therein  may  be  the  secret  of  my  complete 
satisfaction  and  the  secret  of  the  disappointment  of  othera  It 
is  more  easy  and  yet  more  difficult  for  persons  to  harmonisa 
ifhile  travelling,  than  wboa  at  home.  By  this  I  mean,  that 
men  of  kindred  natures  and  aims  Gnd  each  other  u 
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Bod  confide  in  each  other  more  freely,  while  the  least  jarring 
element  rapidly  drives  others  further  and  further  apart     No 
eonfessional  so  completely  reveals  the  whole  man  as  the  com- 
puiioDship  of  travel.     It  is  not  possible  to  wear  the  conven- 
tional masks  of  Society,  and   one  repulsive  feature  is  often 
enough  to  neutralize  many  really  good  qualities.     On  the  other 
hnd,  a  congeniality  of  soul  and  temperament  speedily  ripens 
into  the  firmest  friendship  and  doubles  every  pleasure  which  is 
mntually  enjoyed.     My  companion  widely  differs  from  me  in 
age,  in  station,  and  in  his  experiences  of  life ;  but  to  one  of 
those  open,  honest  and  loving  natures  which  are  often  found  in 
his  native  Saxony,  he  unites  a  most  warm  and  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  Beauty  in  Nature  or  Art.     We  harmonize  to  a  mir- 
acle, and  the  parting  with  him  at  Assouan  will  be  the  sorest 
pang  of  my  journey. 

My  friend,  the  Howadji,  in  whose  "Nile-Notes"  the 
Egyptian  atmosphere  is  so  perfectly  reproduced,  says  that 
'*  Conscience  falls  asleep  on  the  Nile."  If  by  this  he  means 
that  artificial  quality  which  bigots  and  sectarians  call  Con- 
science, I  quite  agree  with  him,  and  do  not  blame  the  Nile  for 
its  soporific  powers.  But  that  simple  faculty  of  the  soul,  na- 
tive to  all  men,  which  acts  best  when  it  acts  unconsciously, 
^d  leads  our  passions  and  desires  into  right  paths  without 
seeming  to  lead  them,  is  vastly  strengthened  by  this  quiet  and 
healthy  life.  There  is  a  cathedral-like  solemnity  in  the  air  of 
•"^gypt;  one  feels  the  presence  of  the  altar,  and  is  a  better 
^an  without  his  will.  To  those  rendered  misanthropic  by 
<ti8appointed  ambition — ^mistrustful  by  betrayed  confidence — 
"^spairing  by  imassuageable  sorrow — let  me  repeat  the  motto 
^hich  heads  this  chapter. 


I  hnre  endeavored  to  picture  onr  mode  of  life  as  faithfully 
and  minutoly  as  possible,  because  it  bears  no  reaemblance  to 
travel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Into  the  neart  of  a 
barbarous  continent  and  a  barbarous  land,  we  carry  with  ns 
every  desirable  comfort  and  luxury.  In  no  part  of  Europe  or 
America  could  we  be  bo  thoroughly  iudepondent,  -vithout  un- 
dergoing considerable  privations,  and  wholly  losing  that  senso 
of  rest  which  is  the  greatest  enjoymeut  of  this  journey.  We 
are  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  great  world  of 
politics,  merchandise  and  usury,  and  remember  it  only  through 
the  heart,  not  through  the  brain.  AVe  go  ashore  in  the  dell* 
cioQS  mornings,  breathe  the  elastic  air,  and  wander  through 
the  palm-groves,  as  happy  and  care-free  as  two  Adams  io  a 
Paradise  without  Eves.  It  is  an  episode  which  will  flow  for- 
ward in  the  undor-currents  of  our  natures  through  the  reat  of 
our  Uvea,  soothing  and  refreshing  us  whenever  it  rises  to  the 
Burface.  I  do  not  reproach  myself  for  this  passive  and  sensu- 
ous existence.  I  give  myself  up  to  it  unreservedly,  and  if 
BOme  angular-soulcd  utilitarian  should  come  along  and  recom 
mend  nie  to  shake  off  my  laziness,  and  learn  the  conjugationa 
of  Coptic  verbs  or  the  hieroglyphs  of  Kneph  and  Thoth,  I 
should  not  take  the  pipe  from  my  mouth  to  answer  him.  My 
friend  sometimes  laughingly  addresses  me  with  two  lines  of 
Hebel^s  quaint  Allcmanic  poetry  : 


(sucli  a  life,  yonng  blood,  best  befits  an  animal),  but  I  tell  bin 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  Black  Forest  won't  answer  for  the 
Nile.     If  any  one  persists  in  forcing  the  application,  I  pre&i   , 
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king  called  an  animal  to  changing  my  present  habits.  An 
entire  life  so  spent  would  be  wretchedly  aimless,  but  a  few 
months  are  in  truth  "  sore  labor's  bath  "  to  every  wrung  heart 
and  overworked  brain. 

I  could  say  much  more,  but  it  requires  no  little  effort  to 
write  three  hours  in  a  cabin,  when  the  palms  arc  rustling  their 
tops  outside,  the  larks  singing  in  the  meadows,  and  the  odor  of 
mimosa  flowers  breathing  through  the  windows.  To  travel  and 
^te,  is  like  inhaling  and  exhaling  one's  breath  at  the  same 
moment.  You  take  in  impressions  at  every  pore  of  the  mind, 
and  the  process  is  so  pleasant,  that  you  sweat  them  out  agaiD 
most  reluctantly.  Lest  I  should  overtake  the  remedy  with 
the  disease,  and  make  to-day  Labor,  which  should  be  Rest,  1 
shall  throw  down  the  pen,  and  mount  yonder  donkey  which 
Btands  patiently  on  the  bank,  waiting  to  carry  me  to  Sioiit 
once  more,  before  starting  for  Thebe?. 


CHAPTER     Vin. 


C^m— Ugnstiillis  uhI  Tamt»— A  Nifht  Adieotan  In  Ektainln—Oisncter  iri  Oh 
BmitiHit-F^  Wind— Pllgrimi— EpTpttin  A^nlmre^Sugu  uul  CoUon— Onln 
— Sbeep— Anlinl  at  KiiiiDeli--A  Landtaipc— The  Tenpla  of  Scndera— Ftnt  Im- 
pnaeluDa  of  Ef7pllui  Art— Pcrti^  cif  C[eo)«lr» — A  Happj  UhfttJiif^WB^ipiiiivli 

Odk  men  nerc  ready  at  tlie  appointed  time,  and  prccieelj 
twentj'-four  bours  after  reacliiDg  the  port  of  Siout  we  spread 
mir  Bails  for  Kenneb,  and  eschaugcd  a  parting  salute  with  th« 
boat  of  a  New  York  phjBician,  whieb  arrived  some  hours  after 
lis.  The  north  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  freshly  during 
the  whole  of  our  stay,  failed  us  almost  within  sight  of  the  port, 
and  was  followed  by  three  days  of  breathless  calm,  during 
which  time  we  made  about  twelye  miles  a  day,  by  towing. 
My  friend  and  I  spent  half  the  time  on  shore,  wandering  in- 
liLud  through  the  fields  and  making  aci^uaiutances  in  tlie  Til- 
lages. We  found  such  toura  highly  iitferosting  and  refreshing, 
but  nevertheless  always  retiimed  to  our  floating  Castle  of  In- 
dolence, doubly  delighted  with  its  home-like  cabin  and  lazy  di* 
vans.  Many  of  the  villages  in  this  region  are  built  among  the 
mounds  of  ancient  cities,  the  names  whereof  are  faithfully  enu- 
roerated  in  the  guide  book,  bat  as  the  cities  themHelvoa  hmn 


ftollj  disappeared,  we  were  jtpared  tLe  oecessity  of  si 
fnr  tbir  raiDE. 

On  the  third  night  after  leaving  Siont,  we  paeetcd  the  tiI. 
ligeofCrow  el-Kebir,  the  ancieut  Antseopolis,  whose  beautifd 
Ifniplc  baii  been  entirely  deBtrojed  during  the  last  ttrentj-firt 
pun,  purlly  wasbed  away  by  tLe  Nile  and  partly  pulled  dotro 
In  furnish  materials  for  the  Paslia'a  palace  at  Hlout. 
ftia  tbe  famous  battle  between  Hercules  and  Anlicus 
ported  to  have  taken  place.  The  fable  of  AdIkqs  drawing 
strength  from  the  earth  appears  (juite  natural,  after  one  boa 
seen  the  fatness  of  the  soil  of  Upper  Egypt,  We  ran  tbs 
pnntlet  of  Djebel  Sbekfa  Hereedee,  a  mountain  similar  to 
Abonfayda  in  forui,  but  inueh  more  lofty  and  imposing. 
Walso  its  legend:  A  miraculous  serpent,  say  the  Arabs,  haa 
lired  for  centuries  in  its  caverns,  and  poBseeses  the  power  of 
icalaDg  diseases.  All  these  monntains,  on  the  eastern  bank 
tf  the  Nile,  are  pierced  with  tombs,  and  the  openings  are 
sometimes  go  frequent  and  so  near  to  each  other  an  to  rcseni- 
We  a  colonnade  along  the  rocky  crests.  Tlicy  rarely  conluin 
inacriptionB,  and  many  of  them  were  inhabited  by  hermile  and 
io]y  men,  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  At  the  most 
iccessible  points  the  Egyptians  bare  commenced  limestono 
quarries,  and  as  they  are  more  coaccmed  in  preserving  piastres 
Ikn  tombs,  their  venerable  ancestors  are  dislodged  without 
Bcruple.  Whoever  is  interested  in  Egyptian  ojitiquities, 
should  not  postpone  hiB  visit  langer.  Not  only  Turks,  but 
Europcaaa  are  engaged  in  the  wort  of  demolition,  and  the  very 
sntiquarians  who  profess  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  these 
ffionumenta,  are  rutbless  Vandala  towards  them  when  thej. 
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We  Jashiid  past  the  moantain  of  Shekh  Hereed^e  in  gal- 
lant Btylc,  and  the  same  niglit,  after  dusk,  reached  Ekhmin, 
the  anoieat  Panopolis.  This  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
Kgypt,  and  dedicated  to  the  Phallic  worship,  whose  first  sym- 
bol, the  obelisli,  has  now  a  purely  monumental  aigiiificam;e. 
A  few  remnants  of  this  singular  Bncient  faith  appear  to  be  re- 
tainod  among  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Ekhmin,  but  only  in 
the  grossest  superstitions,  and  without  reference  to  the  ab- 
Btraet  creative  principle  typified  by  the  Phallic  emblems. 
The  early  Egyptians  surrounded  with  mystery  and  honored 
with  all  religious  solemnity  what  they  regarded  as  the  highest 
human  miracle  wrought  by  the  power  of  their  goiJs,  and  in  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  there  is  no  branch  of  their  com- 
plex faith  more  interesting  than  this. 

As  we  sat  on  the  bank  in  the  moonlight,  quietly  smoking 
our  pipes,  the  howling  of  a  company  of  dervishes  sounded  from 
the  town,  whose  walla  are  a  few  hundred  paces  distant  from 
the  river.  We  inquired  of  the  guard  whether  a  Frank  dare 
Tifiit  them.  He  could  not  tell,  but  offered  to  accompany  me 
and  try  to  procure  an  entrance.  I  took  Achmot  and  two  of 
our  sailors,  donned  a  Bedouin  capote,  and  set  out  in  scareh  of 
the  dervishes.  The  principal  gate  of  the  town  was  closed,  and 
my  men  battered  it  vainly  with  their  clubs,  to  roase  the  guard. 
We  wandered  for  some  time  among  the  mounds  of  Panopolis, 
stumbling  over  blocks  of  marble  and  granite,  under  palms 
eighty  feot  high,  standing  clear  and  silvery  in  the  moonlight. 
At  last,  the  clamor  of  tjie  wolfish  dogs  we  waked  up  on  the 
road,  brought  us  one  of  the  watchers  outside  of  the  walls, 
whom  we  requested  to  admit  us  into  the  city.  He  replied 
that  this  could  not  be  done.     "  But,"  said  Aobmet,  "  here 
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1  E&ndi  who  has  just  arrived,  and  mast  Vi^'t'.Uic  inollaha 
knight;  admit  him  and  fear  nothiog."     The  moo  [liercupon 
Muilucteil  us  to  another  gate  and  threw  a  few  pebbles  r-ga'OBt 
'be  window  above  it.     A  woman's  voice  replied,  aiid  pyegt^tlj 
tlie  ImltB  were  nndrawQ  and  we  entered.     By  this  tim<>.t}le~ 
•itrFisLes  had  ceaaed  their  howliDgs,  and  every  thing  waj  ft 
"iU  as  death.     We  walked  for  half  an  hour  through  the  de-  ',• 
"^d  streets,  visited  the  mosques  and  public  buildings,  and 
^Mrd  no  sound  hut  our  own  steps.     It  was  a  strangely  inter- 
'^"ng  promenade.     The  Arabs,  armed  witJi  ehibs,  carried  a 
r^per  lantern,  wliicli  flickered  redly  on  the  arches  and  courta 
"''■'   passiid  through.     My  trusty  Theban  walked  by  my  side, 
*'ii    took  all  possible  trouble  to  find  the  retreat  of  the  der- 
vishes— hut  in  vain.     We  passed  out  through  the  gate,  which 
^^s     inatautlj  locked  behind  us,  and  had  barely  reached  our 
seaa^]^  when  the  unearthly  song  of  the  Moslem  priests,  louder 
*"d  -wilder  than  ever,  came  tfl  our  ears. 

liie  prejudice  of  the  Mohammedans  against  the  Christians 
^   Wearing  away  with  their  familiarity  with  the  Frank  dresa 
*'"1  their  adoption  of  Frankish  vices.     The  Prophet's  injunc- 
*"*'*i  against  wiue  is  heeded  by  few  of  his  followers,  or  avoided 
"?  drinking  aralcee,  a  liquor  distilled  from  dates  and  often  fla- 
'***'«d  with  hemp.     Their  conscience  is  generally  satisfied  with 
*  I>ilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  the  daily  performance  of  the  pre- 
^fibed  prayers,  though  the  latter  is  often  neglected.     All  of 
'"y  sailors  were  very  punctual  in  this  respect,  spreading  their 
■carpets  on  the  forward  deck,  and  occupying  an  Lour  or  two 
■^ry  day  with  genuflexions,  prostrations,  and  salatations  to- 
ward Mecca,  the  direction  of  which  they  never  lost,  notwith- 
standing the  windings  of  the  Nile.     In  the  cathedrals  of  Chris- 
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Uan  Euro|^*  I'-haye  often  seen  pmntomimeB  quite  as  nnnec^^ 
Barj,  pcrfiHjn'cd  with  less  apparent  reverence.     The  people  ^ 

m 

Egypt 'arc  fully  as  honest  and  well*disposed  as  the  great ^' 
p9rt.bf'the  Italian  peasantry.     They  sometimes  deceive  %^ 
.Btjnill  things,  and  are  inclined  to  take  trifling  advantages,  hvr-  '^ 
*.;  •  tliUt  is  the  natural  result  of  living  under  a  government  whos^^ 
-only  rule  is  force,  and  which  does  not  even  hesitate  to  us^^ 
fraud.     Their  good  humor  is  inexhaustible.     A  single  friendly^ 
word  wins  them,  and  even  a  little  severity  awakes  no  lasting 
feeling  of  revenge.     I  should  much  rather  trust  myself  alone 
among  the  Egyptian  Fellahs,  than  among  the  peasants  of  the 
Cumpagna,  or  the  boors  of  Carinthia.     Notwithstanding  our 
men  had  daily  opportunities  of  plundering  us,  we  never  missed 
a  single  article.     We  frequently  went  ashore  with  our  drago- 
man, leaving  every  thing  in  the  cabin  exposed,  and  especiaUy 
Huch  articles  as  tobacco,  shot,  dates,  &c.,  which  would  most 
tempt  an  Arab,  yet  our  confidence  was  never  betrayed.     Wc 
often  heard  complaints  from  travellers  in  other  boats,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  any  one  who  will  enforce  obedience  at  the 
start.,  and  thereafter  give  none  but  just  and  reasonable  com 
mands,  need  have  no  difficulty  with  his  crew. 

The  next  morning,  the  wind  being  light,  we  walked  for- 
ward to  El  Menschieh,  a  town  about  nine  miles  distant  from 
Ekhmin.  It  was  market-day,  and  the  bazaar  was  crowded 
with  the  countrymen,  who  had  brought  their  stock  of  grain, 
sugar-cane  and  vegetables.  The  men  were  taller  and  more 
muscular  than  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  were  evidently  descended 
from  a  more  intelligent  and  energetic  stock.  They  looked  at 
us  curiously,  but  with  a  sort  of  friendly  interest,  and  cour- 
teously made  way  for  us  as  we  passed  through  the  narrow  bar 
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Bar.    Id  the  afterDoon  tbo  wind  iocreased  to  a  email  gnle,  and 

i>ore  us  rapidly  past  Gcbel   Tookh  to  the  cily  of  Girgob,  bo 

totted  in   Coptic  timca   from  the    Christian   saint,   Gcorgp. 

■"•be  Manfalout,  it  !ias  been  half  washed  away  hy  the  Nili>, 

*nd  two  lofty  minarets  wore  hnngiug  on  tlie  brink  of  the  slij)- 

P^rj  bank,  awaiting  their  turn  to  fall.     About  twelve  miles 

''"oin  Girgch,  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  are  the  ruins  of  Abydus, 

^ow  covered  by  the  sand,  except  the  top  of  the  portico  and 

■■*>of  of  the  temple-palace  o^  Seaoetris,  and  part  of  the  temjile 

"*"    Oairis,     We  held  a  oouncil  whether  we  should  waste  the 

^"Vorable  wind  or  miss  Abydua,  and  the  teatimoiiy  of  Achuief , 

tio  had  visited  the  rains,  having  been  taken,  we  chose  the 

^■tter  alternative.     By  this  time  Girgeh  was  nearly  out  of 

*  ^liC,  and  we  comforted  oarselves  with  the  hope  of  soon  see- 

^^^  Dendera. 

IB  to  Mecca,  by  the  Kenneh  and  Kosaeir  route, 

return,  and  we  met  a  number  of  boats,  crowdi^d 

their  way  to  Cairo  from    the  former  place. 

jats  carried  the  red  flag,  with  the  star  and  cres- 

^ut.     On  the  morning  after  leaving  Girgeh,  we  took  a  long 

^^roll  through  the  fields  of  Farshoot,  which  is,  after  Siont,  the 

*"icheBt  agricoltural  district  of  Upper  Egypt.     An  excellent 

^3'stem  of  irrigation,  by  means  of  canals,  is  kept  up,  and  the 

*"«Bult  sliowB  what  might  be  made  of  Kgypt,  were  its  great  nat- 

'^A.ral  resources  rightly  employed.     The  Nile  ofiers  a  perpetual 

fyuntain  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  and  its  long  valley,  from 

^ubia  to  the  sea,  would  become,  in  other  hands,  the  g^irden  of 

the  world.     So  rich  and  pregnant  a  soil  I  have  never  seen. 

Here,  side  by  side,  flourish  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  sugar-cane, 

uidlgD,  hemp,  rice,  donrra,  tobacco,  olives,  dates,  oranges,  and 
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the  regetablca  and  frnits  of  nearly  every  climate.  The  wheat, 
wliich,  in  November,  we  found  young  and  green,  would  iii 
Marcli  be  rijie  for  the  alokle,  and  the  people  were  cutting  and 
throBhiDg  fields  of  dourra,  which  they  had  planted  towards  the 
end  of  summer.  Except  where  the  broad  meadows  are  first  re- 
claimed from  the  rank,  tufted  grass  which  has  taken  posses- 
BJon  of  them,  the  wheat  is  sowed  upon  the  ground,  and  then 
ploughed  in  by  a  sort  of  crooked  wooden  beam,  shod  with  iron, 
and  drawn  by  two  camels  or  buffaloes.  I  saw  no  instance  in 
which  the  soil  was  manured.  The  yearly  deposit  made  by  the 
bountiful  river  seems  to  be  sufficient.  The  natives,  it  is  true, 
possess  immense  numbers  of  pigeons,  and  every  village  is 
adorned  with  towers,  rising  above  the  mud  huts  like  the  py- 
lons of  temples,  and  inhabited  by  these  birds.  The  manure 
collected  from  them  is  said  to  be  used,  but  probably  only  in 
the  culture  of  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other  like  vegetables 
with  which  the  gardens  are  stocked. 

The  fields  of  sugar-cane  about  Farshoot  were  the  richest  I 
saw  in  Egypt.  Near  the  viUnge,  which  is  three  miles  from  the 
Nile,  there  is  a  steam  augar-rcfinery,  established  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  who  seems  to  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  cul< 
tnre  of  cane,  with  a  view  to  his  own  f)rofit.  There  are  several 
of  these  manufactories  along  the  Nile,  and  the  most  of  them 
wore  in  full  operation,  as  we  passed.  At  Badamoon,  between 
niinyeh  and  SJout,  there  is  a  large  manufactory,  where  the 
common  coarse  sugar  made  in  the  Felliih  villages  is  refined  and 
tieiit  to  Cairo.  We  made  uao  of  this  sugar  in  our  household, 
and  found  it  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  though  coarser  than 
that  of  the  American  manufactories.  Tlie  culture  of  cotton 
has  not  been  bo  succeasfuL     The  large  and  handsome  mauofao- 
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toiy  built  at  Eenoeh,  is  no  longer  in  oporatioD,  and  the  fielda 

wMch  we  saw  there,  Lad  a  furlorn,  Dc^teGlcd  appcarancn,  Tlie 
plants  grow  InxnricDtly,  atid  tlie  cotton  Is  of  fiuo  (jiialitv,  but 
the  pods  are  small  and  not  Terj  abundant.  About  Siout,  ami 
in  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt,  we  saw  niaaj  fields  of  indigo, 
vrliich  ia  said  to  tbrive  well.  Peas,  beuua  and  lentils  are  i 
tivitted  to  a,  great  extent,  and  form  an  important  itoiu  of 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  only  vegetalilea  we  could  prncare 
hi  oar  kitchen,  were  onions,  radishes,  Icttooc  and  apiiiage, 
Tbe  Arabs  are  very  fund  of  the  topa  of  radishes,  and  cat  tbi 
with  as  much  relish  as  their  donkeys. 

One  of  the  principal  staples  of  Eg)-pt  is  the  dourra  {koleut 
lorijkum),  which  resembles  the  2fa  (luaite)  in  many  respect*. 
Id  a[ipearuncc,  it  is  very  like  broom-corn,  but  insload  of 
tiiD  lung,  loose  panicle  of  red  seeds,  is  topped  by  a  eompact  cone 
ftf  grains,  smaller  than  those  of  moiie,  but  reaewbliiig  them  is 
furm  and  taste.  The  stalks  are  from  ten  t«  fifteen  feet  high, 
ind  the  beads  frequently  contain  as  much  substance  as  two  cars 
of  maize.  It  ia  pUnfed  in  close  rows,  and  when  ripe  is  cut  by 
the  band  witb  a  short  aickle,  after  which  tbe  heads  arc  tnkon 
off  and  t1)reshcd  separately.  The  grain  is  fed  to  borscs,  don- 
l;eyB  and  fowls,  and  in  Upper  Egypt  is  used  alinoat  uuiveraally 
for  bread.  It  is  of  course  very  imperfectly  ground,  and  unbolt- 
«1,  and  the  bread  is  coarBc  and  dark,  though  nourishing.  In 
die  Middle  and  Southern  States  of  America  this  grain  would 
thrive  well  and  might  he  introduced  with  advantage. 

The  plains  of  coarse,  wiry  grass  {Jialfdi),  which  in  many 
points  on  the  Nile  show  phiinly  the  neglect  of  the  inhahitanta, 
wlio  by  a  year's  labor  might  convert  them  into  blooming  fielda, 
Mc  devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  large  herds  of  sheep,  and  goata, 
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and  sometimes  droves  of  buffaloes.  The  Bhcep  are  all  black  or 
dark-brown,  aod  their  bushy  heads  remind  one  of  terriers. 
The  wool  is  rather  coarse,  and  when  roughly  spun  and  woven 
by  the  Araba,  in  its  natural  color,  forms  the  mautle,  something 
like  a  Spanish  poncho,  which  is  usually  the  Fellah's  only  gar- 
ment. The  mutton,  almost  the  only  meat  to  he  found,  is  gen- 
erally lean,  and  brings  a  high  price,  considering  the  ahundanee 
of  sheep.  The  flesh  of  bufialoes  is  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  but  ie 
too  tough,  and  has  too  rank  a  flavor,  for  Christian  stomachs. 
The  goats  are  beautiful  animals,  with  heads  as  slender  and 
delicate  as  those  of  gazelles.  They  have  short,  black  horns, 
curving  downward — long,  silky  ears,  and  a  peculiarly  mild  and 
friendly  expression  of  countenance.  Wc  had  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  milk  in  the  villages,  and  sometimes  fresh  butter, 
which  was  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  than  the  sight.  The  mode 
of  churning  is  not  calculat-eA  to  eseite  one's  appetite.  The 
milk  is  tied  up  in  a  goat's  akin,  and  anapended  by  a  rope  to 
the  branch  of  a  tree.  One  of  the  Arab  housewivea  {who  are 
all  astonishingly  ugly  and  filthy)  then  stations  herself  on  ono 
aide,  and  propels  it  backward  and  forward  till  the  process  is 
completed.  The  eheese  of  the  country  resembles  a  misture  of 
aaod  and  slacked  lime,  and  has  an  abominiblo  flavor. 

Leaving  Farshoot,  we  swept  rapidly  past  Haou,  the  ancieut 
ZHospoHs  parva,  or  Little  Thebes,  of  which  nothing  is  left  but 
some  heaps  of  dirt,  sculptured  fragments,  and  the  tomb  of  a 
certain  Dionjaius,  son  of  a  certain  Ptolemy.  The  course  of 
the  mountains,  which  follow  the  Nile,  is  here  nearly  east  and 
west,  as  the  river  makes  a  long  curve  to  the  eastward  on  ap- 
proaobing  Kenneh.  The  valley  is  inclosed  within  narrower 
lioimdfl,  and  the  Arabian  Mowiitaina  on  the  north,  shooting  out 


•"^o  bold  promontoriea  from  the  main  chain,  sometimes  rii 
"om  the  water's  edge  in  bluffi*  many  hundred  feet  in  height;,! 
Tflo  good  wind,  which  had  ho  befriended  us  for  tlirce  daya,  fot- 
lowed  us  all  night,  aud  when  we  awoke  on  the  morning  of  De- 
•Mmber  4th,  our  vessel  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Konueb, 
liaving  beaten  by  four  hours  the  boat  of  our  American  friend, 
whiuii  waa  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  swiftest  on  the  river. 
Eenneh,  which  lies  about  a  mile  east  of  the  river,  i 
hrati;d  for  the  raanufaettire  of  porous  water-jars,  and  is  si 
rior  mart  of  trade  with  Persia  and  India,  by  means  of  Eosscir, 
■^D  the  Ked  Sea,  one  hundred  and  twenty  niilea  distant.  Th»i 
'^>wti  is  large,  but  mean  in  aspect,  and  does  not  offer  a  singli 
**»)jeBt  of  interest.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  plain.  W« 
*^*3de  through  the  bazaars,  which  were  tolerably  well  stocVod 
^Tid  crowded  with  kadji,  or  pilgrims  of  Mecca.  My  friend, 
"^lio  wished  to  make  a  flag  of  the  Saxe-Coburg  colui-s,  for  hia 
^'etam  voyage,  tried  in  vain  to  procure  a  piece  of  green  cotton 
^lolh.  Every  other  color  wa*  to  be  had  but  green,  which,  u 
"•he  sacred  hue,  worn  only  by  the  descendants  of  Mohammed, 
'Win  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  buy  a 
piece  of  white  stuff  aud  have  it  specially  dyed.  It  came  baek 
the  same  evening,  precisely  the  color  of  the  Shereef  of  Mecca^ 
turban. 

On  the  western  bank  of  tiie  Nile,  opposite  Kcnncli, 
site  of  the  city  of  Tentyra,  famed  for  ila  temple  of  Atlior.L 
It  is  now  called  Dendera,  from  the  modem  Arab  ^ 
After  breakfast,  we  shipped  ourselves  and  our  donkeys 
the  Nile,  and  rode  off  io  high  excitement,  to  make  our  first 
BCHUaintance  with  Egj-ptian  temples.  The  path  led  through  a 
Bgrove,  which  In  richness  and  heiiuty  rivalled  those  of  tUo 
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Mexican  tierra.  caliertte.  Tte  lofty  shifts  of  the  ilato  and  the 
vaulted  foliage  of  the  doum-palm,  blended  in  the  most  pictu- 
resqne  groupagc,  contrasted  with  the  !ace-like  texture  of  the 
flowering  mimosa,  and  the  eloudj  boughs  of  a  kind  of  gray  py- 
presB.  The  turf  under  the  trees  waa  soft  and  green,  and  between 
the  slim  trunks  we  looked  over  the  plain,  to  the  Libyan  Moun- 
tains— a  long  train  of  rosy  lights  and  violet  shadows.  Out  of 
this  lovely  wood  we  passed  between  magnificent  fields  of  dourra 
and  the  castor-oil  bean,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  to  a  dyke  which 
crossed  the  meadows  to  Dcndera.  The  leagues  of  rant  grass  on 
our  right  rolled  away  to  the  Desert  in  shining  billows,  and  the 
fresh  west-wind  wrapped  us  in  a  bath  of  intoxicating  odors.  In 
the  midst  of  this  green  and  peaceful  plain  rose  the  earthy 
mcunds  of  Tentyra,  and  the  portico  of  the  temple,  almost  buried 
beneath  them,  stood  like  a  beacon,  marking  the  boundary  of  the 
Desert. 

We  galloped  our  little  animals  along  the  dyke,  over  heaps 
of  dirt  and  broken  bricks,  among  which  a  number  of  Arabs 
were  burrowing  for  nitrous  earth,  and  dismounted  at  a  small 
pylon,  which  stands  two  or  three  hundred  paces  in  front  of  the 
temple.  The  huge  jambs  of  Bandstone,  covered  with  sharply 
cut  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  single  block,  bearing  the  mysterious  winged  globe 
and  serpent,  detained  us  but  a  moment,  and  we  hurried  down 
what  was  once  the  dromos  of  the  temple,  now  represented  by  a 
double  wall  of  uuburnt  bricks.  The  portico,  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  supported  by  six  columns,  united  by  screens 
of  masocry,  no  stone  of  which,  or  of  the  columns  themselves,  is 
nnsculptured,  is  massive  and  imposing,  but  struck  me  as  being 
too  depressed  to  produce  a  very  grand  effect.     What  was  niy 
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Bsionishment,  on  arriying  at  the  entrance,  to  find  that  I  had 

i^Pproached  the  temple  on  a  level  with  half  its  height,  and  that 

^e  payement  of  the  portico  was  as  far  helow  as  the  scrolls  of 

'ts  cornice  were  above  me.     The  six  columns  I  had  seen  cover- 

^  three  other  rows,  of  six  each,  all  adorned  with  the  most 

elaborate  sculpture  and  exhibiting  traces  of  the  brilliant  color- 

^  which  they  once  possessed.     The  entire  temple,  which  is  in 

-'Ui  excellent  state  of  preservation,  except  where  the  hand  of  the 

Coptic  Christian  has  defaced  its  sculptures,  was  cleaned  out  by 

^^der  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  as  all  its  chambers,  as  well  as 

^lie  roof  of  enormous  sand-stone  blocks,  are  entire,  it  is  consid- 

^l«d  one  of  the  most  complete  relics  of  Egyptian  art. 

I  find  my  pen  at  fault,  when  I  attempt  to  describe  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  splendid  portico.     The  twenty-four 
^^olumns,  each  of  which  is  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  eight  feet  in 
^3iameter,  crowded  upon  a   surface  of  one  hundred  feet  by 
Seventy,  are  oppressive  in  their  grandeur.     The   dim  light, 
Emitted  through  the  half  closed  front,  which  faces  the  north, 
spreads  a  mysterious  gioum  around  these  mighty  shafts,  crown- 
ed with  the  fourfold  visage  of  Athor,  still  rebuking  the  im- 
pious hands  that  have  marred  her  solemn  beauty.     On  the 
walls,  between  columns  of  hieroglyphics,  and  the  cartouches  of 
the  Csesars  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  the  principal  Egyptian 
deities — the  rigid  Osiris,  the  stately  Isis  and  the  hawk-headed 
Orus.     Around  the  bases  of  the  columns  spring  the  leaves  of 
the  sacred  lotus,  and  the  dark-blue  ceiling  is  spangled  with 
stars,  between  the  wings  of  the  divine  emblem.     The  sculptures 
are  all  in  raised  relief,  and  there  is  no  stone  in  the  temple 
without  them.     I  cannot  explain  to  myself  the  unusual  emotion 
I  felt  while  contemplating  this   wonderful  combination  of  a 


Bimple  and  sublirae  architectural  style  with  the  utmost  elabo- 
ralioii  of  ornament.  My  blood  pulsed  fast  and  warm  od  my 
first  view  of  the  Romaa  Forum,  but  in  Dendera  I  was  so  sad- 
dened and  opprcBsed,  that  I  scarcely  dared  Bpeak  for  fear  nf 
betraying  an  unmanly  weakness.  My  friend  walked  silently 
between  the  columns,  with  a  face  as  rigidly  sad  as  if  he  had 
just  looked  on  the  eoffiu  of  his  nearest  relative.  Though  such 
a  mood  was  more  painful  than  agreeable,  it  required  some  effort 
to  leave  the  place,  and  after  a  stay  of  two  hoars,  we  still  lin- 
gered in  the  portico  and  walked  through  tiie  inner  halls,  under 
the  spell  of  a  fascination  which  we  had  hardly  power  to  break. 
The  portico  opens  into  a  hall,  supported  by  six  beautifal 
columns,  of  smaller  proportions,  and  lighted  by  a  square  aper- 
ture in  the  solid  roof.  On  either  side  are  chambers  connected 
with  dim  and  lofty  passages,  and  beyond  is  the  sanctuary  and 
various  other  apartments,  which  receive  no  light  from  without. 
We  caamincd  their  sculptures  by  the  aid  of  torches,  and  our 
Arab  attendants  kindled  large  fires  of  dry  corn  stalks,  which 
cast  a  strong  red  light  on  the  walls.  The  temple  is  devoted  to 
Athor,  the  Egyptian  Venus,  and  her  image  is  everywhere  seen, 
receiving  the  homage  of  her  worshippers.  Even  the  dark  stair 
case,  leading  to  the  roof — up  which  we  climbed  over  heaps  of 
Hand  and  rubbish — ia  decorated  throughout  with  processions  of 
Bymholical  figures.  The  drawing  has  little  of  that  grotesque 
stiffness  which  I  expected  to  find  in  Egyptian  sculptures,  and 
the  esecntion  is  so  admirable  in  its  gradations  of  light  and 
shade,  as  lo  resemble,  at  a  little  distance,  a  monochromatic 
painting.  The  antiquariaus  view  these  remains  with  little 
interest,  as  they  date  from  the  comparatively  recent  era  of  the 
Ptolumies,  at  which  time  soulpture  aod  arebitcoture  were  on 
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^^  decline.      We,  who  had  seen  nothing  else  of  the  kind^ 

^^re  charmed  with  the  grace  and  elegance  of  this  sumptuous 

^ode  of  decoration.     Part  of  the  temple  was  built  by  Cleopatra, 

*rtio8e  portrait,  with  that  of  her  son  Csesarion,  may  still  bo 

^een  on  the  exterior  walL      The  face  of  the  colossal  figure  has 

K>een  nearly  destroyed,  but  there  is  a  smaller  one,  whose  soft, 

Voluptuous  outline  is  still  sufficient  evidence  of  the  justness  of 

her  renown.     The  profile  is  exquisitely  beautifuL     The  fore- 

<Keadand  nose  approach  the  Greek  standard,  but  the  mouth  is 

mere  roundly  and  delicately  curved,  and  the  chin  and  check 

^i^  fidler.     "Were  such  an  outline  made  plastic,  were  the  blank 

*^ce  colored  with  a  pale  olive  hue,  through  which  should  blush  a 

*^int,  rosy  tinge,  lighted  with  bold  black  eyes  and  irradiated 

^'ith  the  lightning  of  a  passionate  nature,  it  would  even  now 

move  the  mighty  hearts  of  captains  and  of  kings/' 

Around  the  temple  and  over  the  mounds  of  the  ancient 

^^ty  are  scattered  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  village  which  the  in- 

*^3bitants  suddenly  deserted,  without  any  apparent  reason,  two 

^T  three  years  previous  to  our  visit.     Behind  it,  stretches  the 

bellow  sand  of  the  Desert.     The  silence  and  aspect  of  descr- 

^  ion  harmonize  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  place,  which  would 

tje  much  disturbed  were  one  beset,  as  is  usual  in  the  Arab 

towns,  by  a  gang  of  naked  beggars  and  barking  wolf-dogs. 

besides  the  temple,  there  are  also  the  remains  of  a  chapel  of 

Isis,  with  a  pylon,  erected  by  Augustus   Caesar,  and  a  small 

temple,  nearly  whelmed  in  the  sand,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 

tnatnmeisij  or  lying-in  houses  of  the  goddess  Athor,  who  was 

honored  in  this  form,  on  account  of  having  given  birth  to  the 

third  member  of  the  divine  Triad. 

At  sunset,  we  rode  back  from  Pendera  and  set  sail  for 
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Thebes.  In  the  eTening,  as  we  were  sweeping  along  by  moon> 
light)  with  a  full  wind,  a  large  dahabiyeh  came  floating  down 
the  stream.  Achmet,  who  was  on  the  look-out,  saw  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  and  we  hailed  her.  My  delight  was  unbounded,  to 
hear  in  reply  the  voice  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Degen,  of  New  York, 
who,  with  his  lady  and  two  American  and  English  gentlemen, 
were  returning  from  a  voyage  to  Assouan.  Both  boats  in- 
stantly made  for  the  shore,  and  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Germany  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  familiar  faces.  For  tho 
space  of  three  hours  I  forgot  Thebes  and  the  north  wind,  but 
towards  midnight  we  exchanged  a  parting  salute  of  four  gnns 
and  shook  out  the  broad  sails  of  the  Cleopatra,  who  leaned  her 
cheek  to  the  waves  and  shot  off  like  a  sea-gull.  I  am  sure  she 
must  have  looked  beautiful  to  my  friends,  as  they  stood  on 
deck  in  the  moonlight. 


CHAPTER     IX. 


Arrjril  V  Thcbes-Onmnd-Flin  dT  t!ie  Renialin— We  Cm  to  U»  VrUtn  Buifc--| 
fl<ilri«-TliaTvin[.leura»nicb— Vnilcf  ef  Uh  Kln^' TuDitA-Brltanrn  T« 
Till  IUm  of  Meo— VanrlnHioi  or  AnHqiiwiins-Bmoe'ii  T'linb-JleninoD. 
Sniiilbllier  at  geaiatrb— Tli«  Ileail  of  AniBDO|^h-T)ie  Colu»l  i>f  Uig  Fbin— 
UsmninliiD  Mmlc— Tbe  StUne  of  Rcui«iM_Tkc  HeinnooluDi— Bhoij'  <f  Emi- 
Uu  Art— Mare  ScMinblrB  anion;  Ilia  Tomba— TLa  BaU  of  Uio  A»u»if— MoOve- 

Os  the  folloffiDg  evening,  about  nine  o'oli>uk,  as  my  frieinl  and 
I  were  taking  our  caatomary  eTOning  pipe  in  tlio  cabin,  am 
teasel  suddenly  stopped.  The  wind  was  etill  Unwirg,  and  I 
I'slled  to  Achmet  to  know  what  was  the  matler.  "  We  have 
tewbed  Lusor,"  answered  the  Theban.  We  dropped  the  she- 
Wkfi,  dashed  out,  up  the  bank,  and  saw,  facing  ns  in  the 
brilliant  moonlight,  the  grand  colonnade  of  the  temple,  the 
solid  wedges  of  the  pylon,  and  the  brother-obelisk  of  that 
"liicli  Btands  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  Paris.  Tho 
"iilo  plain  of  Thebes  stretched  away  on  either  hand,  and  the 
beimiful  outlines  of  the  three  mountain  ranges  which  incloso 
'^1  i^Jse  in  the  distance  agaiuet  the  stars.  We  looked  on  the 
I'lndscape  a  few  momenta,  in  silence.  "  Come,"  said  my  friend, 
"  lefigth,  "  this  is  enough  for  to-m'ght.     Let  us  not  be  too 
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hasty  to  fi\baiist  what  is  in  store  for  us."  So  we  returned  (o 
our  cabin,  closed  the  blinds,  and  Hrranged  our  plans  for  best 
Keing,  and  best  enjciyiiig  the  wonders  of  ibe  great  Diospolis. 

Before  commencing  mj  recited,  tet  me  attempt  to  gire  sa 
outline  of  tbe  typography  of  Thebes.  The  course  of  the  Nile 
is  here  nenrly  north,  dividing  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  into 
two  almost  equal  patlB.  On  approaching  it  fiom  Kenneh,  tho 
mountain  of  Goomeh,  which  abuts  on  the  river,  marVa  the 
commencement  of  the  we^iC^m  division.  Tiiis  monntain,  a 
range  of  naked  limestone  crngs,  tiirminating  in  a  pyramidal 
peak,  gradually  recedes  to  the  dislance  of  three  miles  from  ihe 
Nile,  which  it  again  approathea  further  south.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  curve,  wliicli  might  be  called  the  western  wall  of 
the  eity,  is  pierced  with  tombs,  among  which  are  those  of  the 
queens,  and  the  grand  priestly  vaults  of  the  Assasseef.  The 
Valley  of  the  Kings'  Tombs  lies  deep  iu  the  heart  of  the 
range  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  river.  After  passing  the 
corner  of  the  mountain,  tbe  first  ruin  on  the  western  liank  is 
that  of  the  temple-palace  of  Goomeh.  More  than  a  mile  fur- 
tijer,  at  tlie  b^ise  of  tbe  mountain,  is  the  Mcmuoniuin,  or  tem- 
ple of  Remesea  tbe  Great,  between  which  and  the  Nile  the  two 
JJemnonian  coloasi  are  seated  on  the  plain.  Nearly  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  this  is  tbe  great  temple  of  Medeenet  Abou,  and 
the  fragments  of  other  edifices  are  met  with,  still  further  be- 
yond. On  the  eastern  bank,  nearly  opposite  Goomeb,  stands 
the  temple  of  Karnak,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river. 
Eight  miles  eastward,  at  the  foot  of  the  Arabian  Mouniainis  it 
tbe  small  temple  of  Medamot,  which,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  included  in  tbe  limits  of  Thebes.  Luxor  is  di- 
rectly on  the  bank  of  tbe  Nile,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of 


'  **Fn«t,  and  the  plain  extendB  sevpial  miles  bejond  it,  brf 
reacbiiig  the  isolated  range,  vhose  three  conical  peake 
u&doiarks  of  Thebes  to  voyagers  on  the  river. 

These  dietances  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  aiunenl 
citj,  but  fail  to  represent  the  grand  proportions  of  the  land' 
Bcape,  so  well  fitted,  in  its  simple  and  majestic  outliues,  to  in- 
close the  most  wonderful  structures  the  wrirld  has  evef  seen. 
The  green  expanse  of  the  plain ;  the  airy  coloring  of  the  moun- 
taing ;  the  mild,  solemn  blue  of  the  cloudless  Egyptian  sky  ; — 
tIteEC  ire  a  part  of  Thebes,  and  inseparable  from  the  rcmem- 
brance  of  its  mins. 

At  sanrise  ne  crossed  to  the  western  baiik  and  moored  our 
boat  opposite  Goomeh.  It  is  advisable  to  commence  with  the 
Tofflbs.  >ud  close  the  inspection  of  that  side  with  Medcenet 
Aboo,  «erv  ng  Fa  nak,  the  grandest  of  all,  for  the  last. 
The  m       un  n  p  objects  in  Thebes  are  full  of  interest 

vbeu  seen  fi       wh  Karuak,  ouue  seeo,  fills  one's  thoughts 

lo  tlie  lu  n  f  y  thing  else.  There  are  Arab  guides 
for  ea  h  bank  wh  (julte  familiar  with  all  the  principal 

pduits,  and  who  have  a  quiet  and  anohtrusive  way  of  directing 
"■e  traveller,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  introduced  into 
England  and  Italy.  Our  guide,  old  Achmet  GourgSr,  was  a 
•*!'.  lean  gray-beard,  who  wore  a  white  turban  and  long  brnwa 
robe,  and  ^as  most  conscientious  in  his  endeavors  to  satisfy  us, 
""  found  several  horses  on  the  bank,  ready  saddled,  and 
'Ooosing  two  of  the  most  promising,  act  off  ou  a  stirring  gab 
'"P  for  the  temple  of  Gooraeh  and  the  Valley  of  the  Kings' 
^Ottilis,  leaving  Achmet  to  follow  with  our  hroakfast,  and  the 
^•^H  boys  with  their  water  bottles. 

pie  temple  of  Gooi-oeh  was  built  for  the  worship  of  Ainiin, 
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Ihe  Theban  Jupiter,  by  OBirei  and  his  son,  Eemeses  the  Great, 
tLe  supposed  SeBoatria,  nearly  fourteen  hundred  years  beforo 
the  CbriBtiun  era.  It  is  saiall,  compared  with  the  other  ruins, 
hut  interesting  from  its  rude  and  massive  style,  a  remnant  of 
the  early  period  of  Egyptian  architecture.  The  two  pylons  in 
front  of  it  are  shattered  down,  and  the  dromos  of  sphinxes  baa 
entirely  disappeared.  The  portico  is  supported  hy  a  single 
row  of  ten  columns,  which  neither  resemhle  each  other,  nor 
are  separated  by  equal  spa-ces.  What  is  most  singular,  is  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  this  disproportion,  which  is  also  ob- 
senahle  in  the  doorways,  the  general  effect  is  harmonious. 
We  tried  to  fathom  the  secret  of  this,  and  found  no  other  ex- 
planation than  in  the  lowncss  of  the  building,  and  the  rough 
granite  blocks  of  which  it  is  built.  Oue  seeks  no  proportion 
in  a  natural  tempJe  of  rock,  or  a  cirque  of  Druid  stones.  All 
that  the  eye  requires  is  rude  strength,  with  a  certain  approach 
to  order.  The  effect  produced  hy  this  temple  is  of  a  similar 
character,  barring  its  historical  interest.  Its  dimensions  are 
too  small  to  be  imposing,  and  I  found,  after  passing  it  several 
times,  that  I  valued  it  more  as  a  feature  is  tlie  landscape, 
than  for  its  own  sake. 

The  sand  and  pebbles  clattered  imder  the  hoofs  of  our 
horses,  as  we  galloped  up  the  gorge  of  Biian  el  Molook,  the 
"  Gates  of  the  Kings."  The  sides  are  perpendicalar  cliffs  of 
yellow  rock,  which  increased  in  height,  the  further  we  advanc- 
ed, and  at  last  terminated  io  a  sort  of  basin,  shut  ia  by  preci- 
pices several  hwidred  feet  in  height  and  broken  into  fantastic 
turrets,  gahles  and  pinnacles.  The  bottom  is  filled  with  huge 
heaps  of  sand  and  broken  stones,  left  from  the  escavatioa 
uf  tlie  tombs  in  the  solid  rock.     There  are  twenty-one  tou.bfi 
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m  (his  rallej,  more  Ilian  half  of  wliicb  arc  of  great  i^iteut  aai 
licblj  adorned  with  paintiags  and  soulptures.  Some  iinvo 
been  filled  with  Baud  or  otherwise  injured  by  the  occasiujiiil 
raba  whieb  visit  tbie  region,  while  a  few  are  too  suiall  and 
plain  to  need  visitiog.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  namhcTi-ti 
Iheni  all  in  red  cbalk  at  tlie  entrances,  whieh  is  very  eoovcQirtit 
to  those  who  use  his  work  on  Egypt  as  a  gaide.  I  TisJlt'd  ton 
of  the  principal  tomba,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  old  guJd'^, 
who  complained  that  travellers  are  frequently  ButiafieU  with 
four  or  five.  The  general  arrangement  is  the  Mine  in  all,  but 
they  ditTcr  greatly  ia  extent  and  in  the  character  of  ibeir  dcco- 
ratioo. 

The  first  we  entered  was  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Remeees 
L,  discovered  by  Belzoni.  From  the  narrow  entrance,  a  pre- 
cipitins staircase,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  coluiuna 
of  hieroglyph icB,  descends  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  where  it 
strikes  a  horizontal  passage  leading  to  an  oblong  chamber,  in 
which  was  formerly  a  deep  jiit,  whiuh  Belzoni  filled.  This  pit 
protected  the  entrance  to  the  royal  chamber,  which  was  also 
carefully  walled  up,  In  the  grace  and  freedom  of  the  draw- 
ings, and  lie  richness  of  their  coloring,  this  tomb  surpassBS 
all  others.  The  subjects  represented  are  the  victories  of  the 
monarch,  while  in  the  sepulchrAl  chamber  he  is  received  into 
the  presence  of  the  gods.  The  limestone  rock  is  covered  with 
a  fine  coating  of  plaster,  on  which  the  figures  were  first  di'awn 
with  red  chalk,  and  afterwards  carefully  finished  in  colors. 
The  reds,  yellows,  greens  and  bines  are  very  brilliant,  but 
seem  to  have  been  employed  at  random,  the  gods  having  faces 
sometimes  of  one  color,  sometimefi  of  another.  In  the  furthest 
eiiamber,  which   was  left   unfinished,   the   subjects  are  only 


sketched  in  red  cLalk  Some  of  them  have  the  luose  and  un- 
certain lilies  of  a  pupil's  band,  over  which  one  sees  the  bold 
and  rapid  oorrections  of  the  master.  Many  of  the  figures  are 
remarlfahle  for  their  strength  and  freedom  of  outline,  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  a  procession  of  men,  representing  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  earth.  The  physieal  peculiaritiea  of  the 
Persian,  the  Jew  and  the  Ethiopian  are  therein  as  distinctly 
marked  us  at  the  present  day.  The  blacks  are  perfect  uoan- 
terparts  of  those  I  saw  daily  upon  the  Nile,  and  the  noBes  of 
the  Jews  seem  newly  painted  from  originals  in-  New  York 
So  little  diversity  in  the  diftinguishing  features  of  the  race, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  thousand  years,  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  new  ethnological  theory  of  the  sepa- 
rate origin  of  different  races.  Whatever  objections  may  be 
urged  against  this  theory,  the  fact  that  the  races  have  not  ma- 
terially changed  since  the  earliest  historic  times,  is  established 
by  these  Egyptian  records,  and  we  must  either  place  the  first 
appearance  of  Man  upon  the  earth  minj  thousands  of  years  in 
advance  of  Bishop  Usher's  clironology,  or  adopt  the  couclusioii 
of  Morton  and  Agassiz. 

The  burial-vault,  whore  Bckoni  found  the  alabaster  sarco- 
phagus of  the  muDarch,  is  a  noble  hall,  thirty  feet  long  by  nearly 
twenty  in  breadth  and  height,  with  four  maaaive  pillars  form- 
ing a  corridor  on  one  side.  la  addition  to  the  light  of  our 
torches,  the  Arabs  kindled  a  large  bonfire  in  the  centre,  which 
brought  out  ill  strong  relief  the  sepulchral  figures  on  the  ceiling, 
painted  in  white  on  a  ground  of  dark  indigo  hue.  The  pillars 
and  walls  of  the  vault  glowed  with  the  vivid  variety  of  their 
colors,  and  the  general  effect  was  unspeakably  rich  and  gor- 
gnaas.     This  tomb  has  already  fallen  a  prey  to  worse  plundcr»a 
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IJian  (he  Medes  nnd  Persiacx.      Bi-'hoiii  tarrii^d  o 
pbagQS,  Clianipolliou  cut  awaj  the  nplcndid  jiimbs  and  orcbitmrffi'l 
of  tbe  entraDce  to  the  lower  chambers,  and  Jjcpelue  haa  finished  1 
by  BpUlting  the  pillara  and  appropriatiug  their  beautiful  paint- 
ings for  the  Museum  at  Sitrlin.     At  one  spot,  where  the  latter 
fiM  totally  mined  a  Que  doorway^  some  iodigDaot  FreDchuiui 
has  written  in  red  chalk  :  "  Meurtre  commit  par  Lrptiut."   In 
all  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  wherever  you  see  the  moat  flu^ant 
and  aliameless  Bpoliatioua,  the  guide  says,  "  Lepsius."     Who    ' 
can  blame   the  Arabs   for  wantonly  defacing  these  prccioi 
monuments,  when  socb  an  esaniple  ie  set  iheni  by  the  vanity  ' 
of  European  antiquarians? 

limce's  Tomb,  which  extends  for  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  mto  the  rocli,  is  larger  than  Bclzoui's,  bnt  not  so  fresh  and 
brilliiiDt.  The  main  entrance  slopca  with  a  very  gradual  d»  i 
•cent,  and  has  on  each  side  a  number  of  smnll  chambers  and  \ 
Dides,  apparently  for  mummies.  The  illostrations  i 
rfiiinbers  are  sorocwhat  defaced,  but  very  curious,  on  account 
of  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Anneat  Egyptians.  They  represent  the  slaughtering  of  oxon, 
Ihe  preparation  of  fowls  for  the  table,  the  kneading  and  baking 
of  bread  aud'cakes,  as  well  as  the  implements  and  utensils  of 
As  iitchen.  In  other  places  the  field  laborers  are  employed 
in  leading  the  wal«r  of  the  Nile  into  canals,  cutting  doiirra, 
tbteahiDg  and  carrying  the  grain  into  magazines.  One  room 
IB  filed  with  furniture,  and  th?  row  of  ch?irs  around  the 
"W  of  the  walls  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  most  elegant 
Birfem  drawing-room.  The  lUuatratcd  Cnlabguc  of  the  Lon- 
Mn  Eihihition  contains  few  richer  and  more  graci:ful  patterns. 


In  a  ohamber  n 


r  the  royal  vault,  two  old,  blind  miontrols 
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are  aeen,  playing  the  harp  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  whenoc 
this  is  sometimes  called  the  Harper's  Tomb.  The  pillars  of 
the  grand  liall,  like  those  of  al!  the  other  tombs  we  Tisited, 
represent  the  moiiareh,  after  death,  received  into  the  presencu 
of  the  gods — Htatcly  figures,  with  a  calm  and  serious  aspect, 
and  lips,  which,  lilie  those  of  the  Sphinx,  seemed  closed  upoa 
some  awful  mystery.  The  absurdity  of  the  coloring  does  not 
destroy  this  effect,  and  a  blue-faced  Isia,  whose  hard,  black  eye- 
ball Btares  from  a  brilliant  white  socket,  is  not  less  impressive 
than  the  Eame  figure,  cut  is  sandstone  or  granite. 

The  delicacy  and  precision  of  the  hieroglyphics,  sculptured 
inintaglio,  filled  me  with  astonishment.  In  the  tombof  Amunoph 
m.,  which  I  TtsLted  the  next  day,  they  resembled  the  ciphers 
engraved  upon  seals  in  their  esijnisite  sharpness  and  regularity. 
Only  the  principal  tombs,  however,  are  thus  beautified.  In 
others  the  figures  are  cither  simply  painted,  or  apparently 
sunken  in  the  plaster,  while  it  was  yet  fresh,  by  prepared  pat- 
terns. The  latter  method  accounts  for  the  exact  resemblance 
of  long  processions  of  figures,  which  would  otherwise  require  a 
moat  marvelloua  skill  on  the  part  of  the  artist  In  some  un- 
finished chambers  I  detected  plaiuly  the  traces  of  these  pat- 
terns, where  the  outlines  of  the  figures  were  blunt' and  the  grain 
of  the  plaster  bent,  and  not  cut.  The  family  likeness  in  the 
faces  of  the  monarchs  is  also  too  striking,  unfortunately,  for  us 
to  accept  them  all  as  faithful  portraits.  Thoy  are  all  apparent- 
ly of  the  same  age,  and  their  attributes  do  not  materially  differ. 
This  was  probably  a  flattery  on  the  part  of  the  artists,  or  the 
effect  of  a  roya!  vanity,  which  required  to  be  portrayed  in  the 
freshness  of  youth  and  the  full  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  The 
first  faces  I  learned  to  recognize  were  those  of  Remescs  II., 
3d  Sesostris,  and  Amunoph  HI. 
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MemnoQ,  &a  it  was  called  bj  tlio  Romane, 
tie  most  elegant  of  all,  in  its  proportions,  and  ia  as  Kjmmelri- 
cs[  as  a  Grecian  temple.  On  tbo  walls  of  the  estraucc  are 
ecreral  iuscriptiooa  of  Greek  tourists,  wbo  visited  it  in  tLe  era 
of  the  Ftolemies,  and  spent  their  time  in  carving  their  nanie% 
lite  Americaiis  nonadajs.  Tbe  boge  gninite  sarcophag^ia  ia 
whicb  tbe  monarch's  mummj  was  deposited,  is  broken,  as  are 
those  of  tbe  other  tombs,  with  a  single  csception.  This  is  tbe 
tomb  of  Ofiirei  I.,  tbe  graodfatber  of  Sesostria,  and  the  oldest 
in  tbe  valley.  I  visited  it  by  erawliag  tbroagb  a  bote  barely 
large  enough  to  admit  my  body,  after  which  I  slid  on  iiiy  back 
down  a  passage  nearly  choked  with  aaud,  to  another  hole, 
opening  into  tbe  burial  chamber.  Here  do  impious  hand  bad 
defaced  the  walls,  but  the  figures  were  as  perfect  and  the  color- 
ing as  brilliant  as  when  first  esecuted.  In  tbe  eentro  stood 
an  immense  sarcophagus,  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  and 
the  massive  lid,  which  bad  been  tbrown  off,  lay  beside  it.  Tbe 
dust  in  tbe  bottom  gave  out  that  peculiar  mommy  odor  pcree[^ 
ttbic  in  all  tbe  tombs,  and  in  fact  lone-  after  one  his  left  them, 
for  the  clothes  become  saturated  witti  it.  The  guide,  delighted 
with  having  dragged  me  into  that  chamber,  buried  deep  in  the 
dumb  heart  of  the  mountain,  said  not  a  word,  and  from  the 
awful  stillness  of  tbe  place  and  tbe  phantasmagoric  gleam  of 
tbe  wonderful  figures  on  the  walls,  I  could  have  imitgiacd  my- 
self  a  neophyte,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Osirian  mysteries. 

We  rodo  to  tbo  Western  Valley,  a  still  deeper  and  wider 
glen,  containing  tombs  of  tbe  kings  of  the  foreign  dynasty  of 
Atin-Re.  We  entered  tbe  two  principal  ones,  but  found  the 
paintings  rude  and  insignificant.  There  are  many  lateral  pas- 
and  chambers  and  in  some  places  deep  pits,  along  the 
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edge  of  wliich  we  were  obliged  to  craw..  In  tbe  last  toinli  a 
Tery  long  and  steep  staircase  deseenda  into  the  rock.  Aa  we 
were  groping  after  tLe  guide,  I  called  to  my  friend  to  take  care, 
as  there  was  but  a  single  step,  after  making  a  slip.  The  words 
were  scarcely  out  of  iny  raouth  before  I  felt  a,  tremendoaa 
tkamp,  followed  by  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  and  found  myself 
Bitting  in  a  heap  of  sand,  at  tbe  bottom,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  below.  Fortunately,  I  came  off  with  but  a  few  slight 
bruises. 

Returning  to  tbe  temple  of  Ooomeh,  we  took  a  path  over 
the  pl&in,  through  fields  of  wheat,  lupins  and  leutils,  to  the  two 
colossi,  wltich  we  had  already  aoen  from,  a  distance.  These 
immense  sitting  figures,  fiftj-three  feet  above  tbo  plain,  which 
haa  buried  their  pedestals,  overlook  the  site  of  Tanisbed 
Thebes  and  assHrt  the  grandeur  of  which  they  and  Karnak  are 
the  nioKt  striking  remains.  They  wore  erected  by  Amunoph 
III.,  and  though  the  facea  are  totally  disfigured,  the  full,  round, 
beautiful  proportions  of  tbe  colossal  arms,  shoulders  and  thighs 
do  not  belie  the  marvelloua  sweetness  of  the  features  which  we 
still  see  in  bla  tomb.  Escept  the  bead  of  Antinons,  I  know 
of  no  ancieut  portrait  so  beautiful  aa  Amuuoph,  The  long  and 
lusuriant  hair,  flowing  in  a  hundred  ringlets,  the  soft  grace  of 
the  forehead,  the  mild  serenity  of  the  eye,  the  fine  thin  lines 
of  the  nostrils  and  the  feminine  tenderness  of  the  foil  lips, 
triumph  over  the  cramped  rigidity  of  Kgjptian  sculpture,  and 
charm  you  with  the  lightness  and  harmony  of  Greek  art,.  In 
looking  on  that  head,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  subject 
overpowered  the  artist,  and  led  him  to  the  threshold  of  a  truer 
art.  Amuiiopb,  or  Meumon,  was  a  poet  in  soul,  and  it  was 
meet  that  his  stutue  should  salute  the  rising  Bun  with  a  Buund 
like  that  uf  a  harp-string. 
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Modern  research  has  wholly  annihilated  this  beautiful  fable. 
Memnon  now  sounds  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  at  the  cora- 
niand  of  all  travellers  who  pay  an  Arab  five  piastres  to  climb 
"ito  his  lap.     We  engaged  a  vender  of  modern  scarabei,  who^ 
few  off  his  garments,  hooked  his  fingers  and  toes  into  the 
cracks  of  the  polished  granite,  and  soon  hailed  us  with  "  Sa« 
laam ! "  from  the  knee  of  the  statue.     There  is  a  certain  stone 
on  Memnon's  lap,  which,  when  sharply  struck,  gives  out  a  clear 
oietallic  ring.     Behind  it  is  a  small  square  aperture,  invisible 
from  below,  where  one  of  the  priests  no  doubt  stationed  him- 
self to  perform  the  daily  miracle.     Our  Arab  rapped  on  the 
^nus  and  body  of  the  statue,  which  had  the  usual  dead  sound 
of  stone,  and  rendered,  the  musical  ring  of  the  sun-smitten 
Uock  more  striking.     An  avenue  of  sphinxes  once  led  from  the 
^lossi  to  a  grand  temple,  the  foundations  of  which  we  found 
*^ut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.     On  the  way  are  the  frag- 
^Gtits  of  two  other  colossi,  one  of  black  granite.     The  enor- 
mous substructions  of  the  temple  and  the  pedestals  of  its  col- 
^^Hs  have  been  sufficiently  excavated  to  show  what  a  superb 
^^ifice  has  been  lost  to  the  world.     A  crowd  of  troublesome 
■^^abs,  thrusting  upon  our  attention  newly  baken  cinerary  urns, 
^^'^ly  roasted  antique  wheat,  and  images  of  all  kinds  fresh 
""Oni  the  maker's  hand,  disturbed  our  quiet  examination  of  the 
'*His,  and  in  order  to  escape  their  importunities,  we  rode  to 
'^e  MemnoniuuLv 

This  edifice,  the  temple-palace  of  Remescs  the  Great,  is 

^^p posed  to  be  the  Memnonium,  described  by  Strabo.     It  is 

"^ilt  on  a  gentle  rise  of  land  at  the  foot  of  tlie  mountain,  and 

l^o"ks  eastward  to  the  Nile  and  Luxor.     The  grand  stone  py- 

iOtx  which  stands  at  the   entrance  of  its   former  avenue  of 
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ephinxes  bis  been  lialf  levelled  liy  the  fury  of  tlie  PcTsian  oon- 
querela,  ind  the  colos^  granite  st&tue  of  Remeses,  in  the  first 
court  of  the  temple,  Dow  lies  in  eDormous  fra^euta  arouod  its 
peilcstsi  Mere  dimensions  give  no  idea  of  this  immense 
nia^,  the  weight  of  which,  when  entire,  was  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred tons.  How  poor  and  trifling  appear  the  modem  statues 
which  we  call  euloasal.  when  measured  with  this,  one  of  whose 
toes  is  a  yard  in  length;  and  how  fotite  the  appliances  of 
modem  art,  when  directed  to  its  transportation  for  a  distance 
of  one  hmidred  and  fifty  miles  !  The  architrave  at  each  end 
of  the  court  was  npheld  by  four  caryatides,  thirty  feet  in  height. 
Though  mach  de&ced,  they  are  still  standing,  but  are  dwarfed 
by  tlie  mighty  limbs  of  Remeses.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  means  bv  which  the  colossus  was  broken.  There  are  no 
marks  of  any  instnimeDts  which  eould  have  forced  such  a  mass 
asunder,  and*  the  only  plausible  conjecture  I  have  heard  is, 
that  the  stone  must  have  been  subjected  to  an  intense  beat  and 
afterwards  to  the  action  of  water.  The  statue,  in  its  sitting 
position,  must  have  been  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  though  not  so  high  as  the  rock-hewn 
monoliths  of  Aboo-Simbel.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  hare  cut 
several  mill-stones  out  of  its  head,  without  any  apparent  dimi- 
nution of  its  size. 

The  Memnoniam  differe  from  the  other  temples  of  Egypt 
in  being  almost  faultless  in  its  symmetry,  even  when  measured 
by  the  strictest  rules  of  art.  I  know  of  nothing  bo  exquisite 
as  the  central  colonnade  of  its  grand  hall — a  double  tow  of 
pillars,  forty.five  feet  in  height  and  twenty-three  in  circum- 
ference, crowned  with  capitals  resembling  the  beU-sbaped  bios- 
•oma  of  the  lotus.     One  must  see  them  to  comprehend  how 
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lie  form,  whose  eipreBaion  is  all  eneetness  and  teDdeiv  " 

ncss  in  tbe  flower,  softena  and  beautifies  the  solid  majesty  of 

tb  Adt.      In  spite  of  their  colossal   proportions,  there  is 

iiDtbing  massive  or  heavy  in  their  aspect.      The  cup  of  tbe 

wpital  curves  gently  outward  front  the  abaeos  on  which  Ihe 

srehilrare  rests,  and  seems  the  natural  blossom  of  the   co- 

liifflDarEtem.     On  either  side  of  this  perfect  cotomiade  are  four 

foits  of  Osiride  pillars,  of  smaller  size,  yet  the  variety  of  their 

form  acd  proportions  only  enhances  the  harmony  of  tie  whole. 

'w  IB  one  of  those  enigmas  in  architecture  which  puzilc  one 

("1  his  Erst  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  temples,  and  which  he 

'B  often  forced  blindly  to  accept  as  new  laws  of  art,  because  his 

'deling  tells  him  they  are  true,  and  his  reason  cannot  satisfao- 

*orily  demonstrate  that  they  are  false. 

We  waited  til!  the  yellow  rays  of  sunset  fell  on  the  capi- 
lalsof  tbe  Menmonium,  and  they  seemed,  like  the  lotus  flowers, 
to  exhale  a  vapory  light,  liefore  we  rode  home.  All  night  we 
■Vandercd  in  dreams  through  kingly  vaults,  with  starry  ceilings 
snd  illuminated  walls ;  but  on  looking  out  of  our  windows  at 
ilawn,  we  saw  the  red  saddle-cloths  of  our  horses  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  palm  grove,  as  tbej  came  down  to  the 
boat.  Ko  second  nap  was  possible,  after  such  a  sight,  and 
many  miaatcs  had  not  elapsed  before  we  were  tasting  the  cool 
morning  air  in  tbe  delight  of  a  race  up  and  down  the  shore. 
Oar  old  guide,  however,  was  on  his  donkey  betimes,  and  called 
us  off  to  our  duty.  We  passed  Goomeh,  and  ascended  tbe 
cpstem  face  of  the  mountain  to  tbe  tombs  of  the  priests  and 
private  citizens  of  Xhebes.  For  miles  along  the  mountain 
side,  one  sees  nothing  but  heaps  of  sand  and  rubbish,  witi 
faffe  and  there  an  Arab  hut,  built  against  tbe  face  of  a  tomb, 
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ind  the  ban- 
!  sanctity  of 


whose  chainherB  Berve  as  pigeon-l 

The  earth  is  fillcJ  with  fragments  of  e 

dagos  ill  which  they  were  ■wrapped;  ft 

death  itself,  is  here  neither  respected  by  the 

Europeans  whom  they  imitate.     I  eannot  ci 

whieh  some  travellers  have,  of  carrying  away  withered  hands 

and  fleahless  logs,  and  disfiguring  the  abodes  of  the  dead  with 

their  insignificant  names.     I  ehould  as  soon  think  of  carving 

my  initials  oa  the  back  of  a  live  Arab,  as  on  these  venerable 


The  first  tomb  we  entered  almost  cured  us  of  the  desire  to 
visit  another.  It  was  that  c.illed  the  Assasseef,  built  by  a 
wealthy  priest,  and  it  is  tbe  largest  in  Thebes.  Its  outer 
court  measnrea  one  hundred  and  three  by  seventy-sis  feet,  and 
its  passages  extend  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  feet  iuto 
tbe  mountain.  We  groped  our  way  between  walla  as  black  as 
ink,  through  long,  labyrinthine  suites  of  chambers,  breathing 
a  deathlike  and  oppressive  odor.  The  stairways  seemed  to 
lead  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  on  cither  band  yawned 
pits  of  uncertaiiii  depth.  As  we  advanced,  the  ghostly  vaults 
rumbled  witii  a  sound  like  thunder,  and  hundreds  of  noisome 
bats,  scared  by  the  light,  dashed  against  the  walls  and  dropped 
at  our  feet.  "We  endured  this  for  a  little  while,  bnt  on  reach- 
ing the  entrance  to  some  darker  and  deeper  mystery,  were  so 
Burrounded  by  the  animala,  who  struck  their  filthy  wings 
against  our  faces,  that  not  for  ten  kings'  tombs  would  we  have 
gone  a  atep  further.  My  friend  was  on  tbe  point  of  vowing 
never  to  set  his  foot  in  another  tomb,  but  I  persuaded  him  tc 
wait  unti!  we  bad  aeen  that  of  Amunoph.  I  followed  the 
guide,  who  enticed  me  by  flattering  promises  into  a,  great  mnny 
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EDakelike  holes,  and  when  he  was  tired  with  crawling  in  the 
dost,  sent  one  of  our  water-carriers  in  advance,  who  dragged 
me  in  and  out  by  the  heels. 

The  temple  of  Medeenet  Abon  is  almost  concealed  by  the 
rains  of  a  Coptic  village,  among  which  it  stands,  and  by  which 
it  is  partially  bnried.     The  outer  court,  pylon  and  main  hall 
of  the  smaller  temple  rise  above  the  mounds  and  overlook  the 
plain  of  Thebes,  but  scarcely  satisfy  the  expectation  of  the 
traveller,  as  he  approaches.     You  first  enter  an  inclosure  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  stone  wall,  and  standing  in  advance  of  the 
pylon.    The  rear  wall,  facing  the  entrance,  contains  two  sin- 
gle pillars,  with  bell-shaped  capitals,  which  rise  above  it  and 
stand  like  guards  before  the  doorway  of  the  pylon.     Here  was 
wiother  enigma  for  us.     Who  among  modem  architects  would 
dare  to  plant  two  single  pillars  before  a  pyramidal  gateway  of 
solid  masonry,  and  then  inclose  them  in  a  plain  wall,  rising  to 
lalf  their  height  ?    Yet  here  the  symmetry  of  the  shafts  is  not 
iijjured  by  the  wall  in  which  they  stand,  nor  oppressed  by  the 
ponderous  bulk  of  the  pylon.     On  the  contrary,  the  light  col- 
umns and  spreading  capitals,  like  a  tuft  of  wild  roses  hanging 
from  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  brighten  the  rude  strength  of  the 
masses  of  stone  with  a  gleam  of  singular  loveliness.     What 
Would  otherwise  only  impress  you  by  its  size,  now  endears  it- 
self to  you  by  its  beauty.     Is  this  the  effect  of  chance,  or  the 
result  of  a  finer  art  than  that  which  flourishes  in  our  day  ?     I 
wil^  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  I  must  confess  that  Egypt, 
in  whose  ruins  I  had  expected  to  find  only  a  sort  of  barbaric 
grandeur,  has  given  me  a  new  insight  into  that  vital  Beauty 
which  is  the  soul  of  true  Art. 

We  devoted  little  time  to  the  ruined  court  and  sanctuaries 
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wtieh  follow  the  pylon,  and  to  the  lodges  of  the  main  tempk', 
standing  beside  them  like  Tatch-towers,  three  stories  in  beight 
Tbe  majestic  pylon  of  the  great  temple  of  Remesea  III.  rose 
behiod  them,  out  of  heaps  of  pottery  and  uiibumt  bricks,  and 
tbe  colossal  figure  of  the  monarch  in  bis  ear,  borne  by  two 
horses  into  the  midst  of  tbe  routed  enemy,  attracted  us  from  a 
distance.  We  followed  tbe  exterior  wall  of  the  temple,  for  its 
whole  length  of  more  than  six  hundred  feet,  reading  the  sculp- 
tured history  of  bis  conquests.  The  entire  outer  wall  of  the 
temple  presents  a.  series  of  gigantic  cartoons,  cut  in  the  blocks 
of  sandstouo,  of  which  it  is  built.  Remeses  is  always  tbe  cen- 
tral figure,  distinguished  from  subjects  and  foes  no  less  by  his 
superior  statore  than  bj  the  royal  emblems  which  accompany 
him.  Here  we  see  heralds  sounding  tbe  trumpet  in  advance  of 
bis  car,  while  bis  troops  pass  in  review  before  him ;  there,  with 
a  lion  walking  by  his  side,  he  sets  out  on  bis  work  of  conquest. 
His  soldiers  storm  a  town,  and  we  sec  them  climbing  the  wall 
with  ladders,  while  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict  is  going 
on  below.  In  another  place,  be  has  alighted  from  his  chariot 
and  stands  with  bis  foot  on  tbe  neck  of  a  slaughtered  kin^ 
Again,  his  vessels  attack  a  hostile  navy  on  the  sea.  One  of 
the  foreign  craft  becomes  entangled  and  is  capsized,  yet  while 
bis  spearmen  hurl  their  weapons  among  the  dismayed  enemy, 
tbe  sailors  rescue  those  who  are  struggling  in  the  flood.  After 
we  have  passed  through  these  atiange  and  stirring  pictures,  we 
find  the  monarch  reposing  on  his  throne,  while  his  soldiers  de- 
posit before  him  the  bauds  of  the  slaughtered,  and  his  scribes 
present  to  him  lists  of  their  numbers,  and  his  generals  lead  to 
him  long  processions  of  fettered  captives.  Again,  be  is  repre- 
geDted  as  offering  a  group  of  subject  kings  to  Amun,  the  Tho- 


n  Jnpitor,  who  eaye  to  liim  :  "  Go,  my  clierished  and  chose 
Bate  war  on  foreign  nations,  hesiege  their  forla  aud  carry  c 
Ibeirpeople  to  live  as  captives."     On  the  front  t 
ID  Us  grasp  the  bandn  of  a  dozen  moDarehH,  while  wilh  the 
"tier  hand  he  raiBes  his  eword  to  destroy  thom.     Their  facea 
^ipress  the  very  extreme  of  grief  and  misery,  but  Le  is  cold 
«»d  calm  as  Fat«  itself.     * 

We  slid  down  the  piles  of  sand  and  entered  by  a  Bide-d( 
*llto  the  grand  hall  of  the  temple.  Here,  as  at  Dondera, 
t^Tiae  awaited  oa.  We  stood  on  the  pavement  of  a  magDifieesBj 
*^Brt,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  square,  around  whid|i 
■•^an  a  colonnade  of  pillara,  eight  feet  square  and  forty  feet 
^n  the  western  side  is  an  inner  row  of  circular  eolnmna,  twen- 
ty-four feet  in  circumference,  with  capitals  repreacnticg  the 
]>apyrus  hlossom.  The  entire  court,  with  its  walls,  pillars  and 
doorways,  is  covered  with  splendid  sculptures  and  traces  of 
paintj  and  the  ceiling  is  blue  as  the  noonday  sky,  and  studded 
with  stars.  Against  each  of  the  square  columns  facing  the 
court  once  stood  a  colossal  caryatid,  upholding  tho  architravfl 
of  another  colonnade  of  granite  shafts,  nearly  all  of  which  hava 
been  thrown  from  their  bases  and  lie  shivered  on  the  pavement 
This  court  opens  towards  the  pylon  int^  another  of  similar 
dimensions,  but  buried  almost  to  the  capitals  of  its  columns  in 
heaps  of  rubbish.  The  character  of  the  temple  is  totally  diffMi- 
ent  from  that  of  every  other  in  Egypt.  Its  height  is  small  in 
proportion  to  Its  great  estent,  and  it  therefore  loses  the  airy 
lightness  of  the  Memnouium  and  the  impressive  grandeur  of 
Bendera.  Its  expression  is  that  of  a  massive  magnificence, 
1  may  use  such  a  doubtful  compound :  no  single  epithet 
ces  to  describe  it. 


cold  ^1 
ligh.  ^ 
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With  Mcdeenet  Abou  finished  our  sniTey  of  the  west 
division  of  Thebes — two  long  days  of  such  experience  as 
contemplation  of  a  lifetime  cannot  exhaust.     At  sunset  we 
advantage  of  the  wind,  parted  from  our  grooms  and  wa 
carriers,  who  wished  to  accompany  me  to  Khartoum,  and  cro 
cd  the  Nile  to  Luxor. 


THE  DANCING    GIRLS  OV  XOTPZ.  Idl 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE  ALMEH8,   LUXOR  AND  KARNAK. 

^«  Dancing  Girls  of  Egypt— A  Night  Scene  in  hnxor—The  Orange-Bloisom  and  tiM 

Apple-BIossora— The  Beautifal  Bemba— The  Dance — Perfomuuioe  of   the  Appfo 

Blofisom—The  Temple  of  Laxor — A  Mohammedan  School — Gallop  to  Karnak — 

View  01  the  Ruins— The  Great  Ilall   of  rillars— Bedouin    Diversions— A  Night 

Bide— Karnalc  under  the  Full  Moon— Farewell  to  Thebes. 

•f  Wo  days  in  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  and  the  temples  of  the 
-^emesides  and  the  Osirei  exhausted  us  more  thoroughly  than 
^  Week  of  hard  labor.     In  addition  to  the  natural  and  exciting 
^^otion,  with  which  we  contemplated  those  remains,  and  which 
^e  would  not  have  repressed,  if  we  could,  we  puzzled  ourselves 
^ith  the  secrets  of  Egyptian  architecture  and  the  mysteries  of 
"Egyptian  faith.     Those  pregnant  days  were  followed  by  slecp- 
*^8s  nights,  and  we  reached  Luxor  at  sunset  with  a  certain 
^I'ead  of  the  morrow.     Our  mental  nerves  were  too  tensely 
^t,Tung,  and  we  felt  severely  the  want  of  some  relaxation  of  an 
Opposite  character.     The  course  which  we  adopted  to  freshen 
^xir  minds  for  Karnak  may  strike  a  novice  as  singular,  but  it 
^^as  most  effectual,  and  can  be  explained  on  the  truest  philo- 
sophical principles. 

In  the  afternoon  Achmet  had  informed  us  that  two  of  the 
^^lebrated  Almehs,  or  dancing-women  of  the  East,  who  had 
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been  banished  to  Esneb,  were  in  Lnxor,  and  recommended  ii0 
to  witness  tbeir  performance.  This  was  a  welcome  proposition, 
and  the  matter  was  soon  arranged.  Our  rais  procured  a  large 
room,  had  it  cleared,  engaged  the  performers  and  musicians, 
and  took  the  cushions  of  our  cabin  to  make  ns  a  stately  seat 
If  one  should  engage  Castle  Garden,  and  hire  a  company  of 
ballet  dancers  to  perform  for  his  special  amusement,  the  fact 
would  shake  the  pillars  of  New- York  society,  and  as  it  was,  I 
can  tlnnk  of  some  very  good  friends  who  will  condemn  our 
proceeding  as  indiscreet,  and  unworthy  the  serious  aims  of 
travel  As  I  have  no  apology  to  make  to  myself,  I  need  make 
none  to  them,  except  to  suggest  that  the  first  end  of  travel  is 
instruction,  aLd  that  the  traveller  is  fully  justified  in  pursuing 
this  eud,  so  loug  as  he  neither  injures  himself  nor  others. 

About  eight  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Achmet,  our  Theban 
guide,  the  rais  of  our  vessel,  and  our  favorite  sailor,  Ali,  we  set 
out  for  the  rendezvous.  Ali  was  the  most  gentleman-like  Fellah 
I  ever  saw.  His  appearance  was  always  neat  and  orderly,  but 
on  this  particular  evening  his  white  turban  was  sprucer  than 
ever,  and  his  blue  mantle  hung  as  gracefully  on  his  shoulders  as 
the  cloak  of  a  Spanish  grandee.  He  followed  behind  us,  re- 
joicingly bearing  the  shebooks,  as  we  walked  under  the  moonlit 
columns  of  Luxor.  We  passed  around  the  corner  of  the  temple 
and  ascended  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  to  one  of  the  upper  cham- 
bers. It  was  a  room  about  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide, 
with  a  roof  of  palm-logs,  covered  with  thatch.  The  floor  rest- 
ed on  the  ceiling  of  the  ancient  sanctuary.  Our  boat-lanterns 
of  oiled  paper  were  already  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  a  few 
candles,  stuck  in  empty  bottles,  completed  the  illumination. 

We  were  politely  received  and  conducted  to  the  divan, 
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•fitnned  impromptu  of  a,  large  eafass,  or  hen-coop,  covered  with 

i  carpet  and  cnshions.  We  seated  ourselves  upon  it.  with  legs 
crossed  Moslem-wise,  while  onr  attendants  ranged  theiuselvea 
on  the  floor  on  the  left,  and  AH  stood  on  the  right,  ready  to 
replenish  the  pipes.  Opposite  to  us  sat  the  two  Almehs,  with 
four  attendant  dancers,  and  throe  female  singers,  and  beside 
them  the  music,  consisting  of  two  drums,  a  tambourine,  and  a 
squeaking  Arab  violin.  Our  crew,  shining  in  white  turbans, 
were  ranged  near  the  door,  with  a  number  of  invited  gaesta, 
so  that  tlie  whole  company  amounted  to  upwards  of  forty  per- 
sons. On  our  entrance  the  Almehs  rose,  came  forward  and 
greeted  us,  touching  our  hands  to  the  lips  and  forehead.  They 
then  sat  down,  drank  each  a  small  glass  of  arakee,  and  while 
the  drum  thumped  and  the  violin  drawled  a  monotonous  pr*. 
lude  to  the  dance,  we  had  leisure  to  scrutinize  their  dress  and 
features. 

T)'e  two  famed  danseuses  bore  Arabic  names,  which  wera 
translated  to  us  as  the  Orange- Blossom  and  the  Apple-Blos< 
5om.  Tiic  first  was  of  medium  size,  with  an  olive  complexion, 
and  regular,  though  not  handsome  features.  She  wore  a  white 
dress,  fitting  like  a  vest  from  the  ehoulders  to  the  hips,  with 
short,  flowing  sleeves,  under  which  a  fine  blue  gauze,  confined 
>t  the  wrist  with  bracelets,  hung  like  a  mist  about  her  armB, 
Her  head-dress  was  a  small  red  cap,  with  a  coronet  of  gold 
coins,  under  which  her  black  hair  escaped  in  two  shining  braids. 
The  Apple-Blossom,  who  could  not  have  been  more  than  fifteen 
years  old,  was  email  and  slightly  formed,  dark-skinned,  and 
might  have  been  called  beautiful,  but  for  a  defect  in  one  of  her 
eyes.  Her  dress  was  of  dark  crimson  silk,  with  trowsers  and 
«tt^t8  of  white  gauze,  and  a  red  cap,  so  covered  wil' 
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that  it  nearly  resembled  a  helmet  of  golden  scales,  witii  ft 
fringe  falling  on  each  side  of  her  face.     Three  of  the  other 
assistants  were  dressed  in  white,  with  shawls  of  brilliant  pat- 
terns bound  around  the  waist.     The  fourth  was  a  Nubian  sUve, 
named  Zakhfara,  whose  shining  black  face  looked  wonderfully 
picturesque  under  the  scarlet  mantle  which  enveloped  it  like  a 
turban,  and  fell  in  long  folds  almost  to  her  feet.     Among  the 
singers  was  one  named  Bemba,  who  wsfi  almost  the  only  really 
beautiful  Egyptian  woman  I  ever  saw.     Her  features  were 
large,  but  perfectly  regular;  and  her  long,  thick,  sil^hur 
hung  loose  nearly  to  her  shoulders  before  its  gleaming  mass 
was  gathered  into  braids.     Her  teeth  were  even,  and  white  as 
pearls,  and  the  lids  of  her  large  black  eyes  were  stained  with 
kohl,  which  gave  them  a  languishing,  melancholy  expression. 
She  was  a  most  consummate  actress ;  for  she  no  sooner  saw 
that  we  noticed  her  face  than  she  assumed  the  most  indifferent 
air  in  the  world  and  did  not  look  at  us  again.     But  during  the 
whole  evening  every  movement  was  studied.     The  shawl  was 
disposed  in  more  graceful  folds  about  her  head ;  the  hair  was 
tossed  back  from  her  shoulders ;  the  hand,  tinged  with  henna, 
held  the  jasmine  tube  of  her  pipe  in  a  hundred  different  atti- 
tudes, and  only  on  leaving  did  she  lift  her  eyes  as  if  first  aware 
of  our  presence  and  wish  us  "  huona  sera^^ — ^the  only  Italian 
words  she  knew — ^with  the  most  musical  accent  of  which  an 
Arab  voice  is  capable. 

Meanwhile,  the  voices  of  the  women  mingled  with  the 
shrill,  barbaric  tones  of  the  violin,  and  the  prelude  passed  into 
a  measured  song  of  long,  unvarying  cadences,  which  the  drums 
and  tambourine  accompanied  with  rapid  beats.  The  Orange- 
Blossom  and  one  of  her  companions  took  the  floor,  after  drink- 
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iBg  another  glass  of  araltee  aod  tightening  the  shawls  aroimd  I 
their  hips      The  dance  commenced  with  a,  slow  moTcmeut,  I 
both  hands  being  lifted  above  tlie  head,  while  the  jingling  hita  I 
of  metal  on  their  shawls  and  two  miainture  ejmbals  of  briLHS,  I 
fastened  to  the  thumb  and  middle  finger,  kept  time  to  the 
sic.      As  the  dancers  became  animated,  their  motioDS  were  1 
more  rapid  and  violent,  and  the  measure  was  marked,  not  ia<H 
pirouettes  and  fljing  bounds,  as  on  the  boards  of  Frank  thea-l 
tres,  but  by  a  most  wonderful   command  over  the  muscles  of  | 
the  chest  and  limbs.     Their  frames  vibrated  with  the  m 
like  the  strings  of  the  violin,  and  as  the  song  grew  wild 
stormy  towards  its  close,  the  movements,  had  they  not  accord- 
ed with  it,  would  have  resembled  those  Of  a  person  seized  with 
some  violent  nervous  spasm.     After  this  had  continued  for  a 
incredible  length  of  time,  and  I  expected  to  see  the  Almehs  ■ 
fall  exhausted  to  the  earth,  the  music  ceased,  and  they  stood  f 
before  ns  calm  and  cold,  with  their  breathing  not  perceptib 
hurried.     The  dance  had  a  second  part,  of  very  different  cha^  | 
aeter.     Still  with  their  lifted  bands  striking  the  li(tle  cym- 
bals, they  marked  a  rircle  of  springing  bounds,  in  which  theiv  ■ 
figures  occasionally  reminded  mo  of  the  dancing  nymphs  of  | 
Greek  sculpture.     The  instant  before  touching  the  floor,  . 
they  hung  in  the  air  with  the  bead  bent  forward,  one  foot 
thrown  behind,  and  both  arms  extended  above  the  head,  they 
were  drawn  on  the  background  of  the  dark  hall,  like  forms 
taken  from  the  frieze  of  a  temple  to  Bacchus  or  Pan.  I 

Eastern  politeness  did  not  rec[uire  us  to  cry  "brava  !"  or  ^ 
"  encore  I"  so  wc  merely  handed  oar  pipes  to  Ali,  to  be  filled 
a  second  time.      Old  Achmet  Gonrgar,  our  Theban  guide, 
faowoTer,  was  so  enraptured  thai  ho  several  times  ejaculated  ; 
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''  taih  Iceteer  I  '*  (veiy  good  indeed  I )  and  Rais  Hassan's  dark 
face  beamed  all  orer  with  delight.  The  circle  of  white  tm- 
baned  heads  in  the  rear  looked  on  complacently,  and  our  goard, 
who  stood  in  the  moonlight  before  the  open  door,  almost  forgot 
his  duty  in  his  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  wild,  fantastic  picture  we  saw  that  night  in  the  ruins 
of  Luxor. 

The  Apple-Blossom,  who  followed  in  a  dance  with  one 
named  Bakhita,  pleased  me  fBir  better.  She  added  a  thousand 
graceful  embellishments  to  the  monotonous  soul  of  the  music ; 
and  her  dance,  if  barbaric,  was  as  poetic  as  her  native  palm- 
tree.  She  was  lithe  as  a  serpent,  and  agile  as  a  young  pan- 
ther, and  some  of  her  movements  were  most  extraordinary,  in 
the  nerve  and  daring  required  to  execute  them,  and  to  intro- 
duce them  without  neglecting  the  rhythm  of  the  dance.  More 
than  once  she  sank  slowly  back,  bending  her  knees  forward,  till 
her  head  and  shoulders  touched  the  floor,  and  then,  quick  as  a 
flash,  shot  flying  into  the  air,  her  foot  alighting  in  exact  time 
with  the  thump  of  the  drum.  She  had  the  power  of  moving 
her  body  from  side  to  side,  so  that  it  curved  like  a  snake  from 
the  hips  to  the  shoulders,  and  once  I  thought  that,  like  Lamia, 
she  was  about  to  resume  her  ancient  shape,  and  slip  out  of 
sight  through  some  hole  in  the  ruined  walls.  One  of  the 
dances  was  a  sort  of  pantomime,  which  she  and  Bakhita  accom- 
panied with  their  voices — clear,  shrill,  ringing  tones,  which 
never  faltered  for  a  moment,  or  varied  a  hair's  breadth  from 
the  melody,  while  every  muscle  was  agitated  with  the  exer- 
tion of  her  movements.  The  song  was  pervaded  with  a 
strange,  passionate  tremolo,  unlike  any  thing  I  ever  heard  be- 
fore.     The  burden  was :  "  I  ^ra  alone ;   my  family  and  my 


Aieads  are  all  dead  ;  the  pisgae  has  destroyed  them.     Oom^fl 
then,  to  me,  and  be  my  beloved,  for  I  have  no  oth 
me."     Her  gestures  eshlhited  a  fiingular  mixture  of 
donment  of  grief,  and  the  loBgiog  of  love.     While 
swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  wild,  aaii  rhythm,  of"  the  words,  i 
raised  both  arms  before  her  till  the  loog  sleeves  fell  back  a 
covered  her  faee :  then  opening  them  in  wistful  entreaty,  sang 
the  last  line  of  the  chorus,  and  bringing  her  hands  to  her  fore- 
head, relapsed  into  grief  again.     Apparently  the  prayer  is  an- 
swered, for  the  concluding  movement  espressad  a  delirious  joy, 

^Ve  listened  to  the  music  and  looked  on  the  dances  fof  ' 
more  than  two  hours,  but  at  length  the  twanging  of  the  violin  J 
and  the  never-ending  drum-thumps  began  to  set  oi 
edge,  and  we  unfolded  our  cramped  legs  and  got  down  from  * 
tbe  divan.     The  lantern  was  unawung,  the  candle-ends  taken 
from  the  empty  bottles,  the  Almehs  received  their  fees  and 
went  off  rejoicing,  and  we  left  the  chambers  of  Luxor  to  the 
nigbt-wind  and  the  moon. 

The  guide  of  the  Eastern  bank,  a  wiry  young  Bedouin,  J 
was  in  attendance  next  morning,  and  a  crowd  of  horses  and 
asses  awaited  us  on  the  shore.  I  ohose  a  brown  mare,  with  a 
flmall,  slender  head  and  keen  eye,  and  soon  accustomed  myself 
to  the  Turkish  saddle  and  broad  shovel- stirrups.  The  temple 
of  Lusor  is  imbedded  in  the  modem  village,  and  only  the 
front  of  the  pylon,  facing  towards  Karnak,  and  jiart  of  the 
grand  central  colonnade,  is  free  from  its  vile  eicrcscenccfl. 
For  this  reason  its  eficct  is  less  agreeable  than  that  of  the 
Menmouium,  althougli  of  much  grander  projiortions.  Its  plan 
is  easily  traced,  nevertheless,  and  having  been  built  by  on^ 
two  monarchs,  Bemescs  the  Great  and  Amunoph  IIL — or,  i 
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nue  their  more  familiitr  titlcB,  Besostris  aod  Memnon — it  is 
Ims  bewildering,  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  to  the  nnetndied 
tourist,  than  moat  of  tie  other  temples  of  Egypt.  The  sano- 
tuary,  which  stands  ueareat  the  Nile,  is  still  protected  by  the 
ancient  stone  quay,  though  the  riyer  has  made  rapid  advances, 
and  threnteos  fiually  to  undermine  Luxor  as  it  has  already  un- 
dermined the  temples  of  Antcoopolis  and  Antiuoe,  I  rode  into 
what  were  once  the  sacred  chambers,  but  the  pillars  and  scnlp- 
turcB  were  covered  with  filth,  and  the  Arabs  had  built 
around  and  upon  them,  like  the  olay  neats  of  th.e  cliff-sparrow. 
The  peristyle  of  majestic  Osiride  pillars,  in  front  of  the  por- 
tico, as  well  as  the  portico  itself,  are  bnried  to  half  their  depth, 
and  so  surrounded  by  hovels,  that  to  get  an  idea  of  thei 
rangement  you  amst  make  the  tour  of  a  number  of  hen-houses 
and  asses'  stalls.  The  pillars  are  now  employed  as  dryiag- 
poata  for  the  buffalo  dung  which  the  Arabs  use  as  fuel. 

Proceeding  towards  the  entrance,  the  nest  court,  which  ia 
tolerably  free  from  iueumhrauces,  contains  a  colonnade  of  two 
rows  of  lotus-crowned  columns,  twenty-eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference. They  still  uphold  their  architraves  of  giant  blocks 
of  sandstone,  and  rising  high  above  the  miserable  dwellings  of 
the  village,  are  visible  from  every  part  of  the  plain  of  Thebes. 
The  English  Viee-Consul,  Mustapha  Agha,  oeonpies  a  house 
between  two  of  these  pillars.  We  returned  the  visit  he  had 
paid  ua  on  our  arrival,  and  wero  regaled  with  the  everlasting 
coffee  and  shebook,  thau  which  there  is  no  more  grateful  re- 
freshment, lie  gave  us  the  agreeable  news  that  Mr.  Xurray 
was  endeavoring  tJD  persuade  the  Pasha  to  have  Karnak  cleared 
of  its  rubbish  and  preserved  from  further  spoliation.  If  I  pos- 
Besaed  dcspotia  power — and  I  then  wished  it  for  the  Srst  time 
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—I  should  certainly  make  despotic  use  of  it,  in  tearing  down 
Bome  dozens  of  villugcs  mid  setting  Bome  tliousanils  of  Copts 
mi  Ffllalis  at  work  in  exLuming  wbat  tlit^ir  oncestors  Lave 
mutilated  and  buried.  Tlie  world  cannot  spare  those  reniain& 
Tear  down  Roman,  ruins  if  you  will ;  level  Cyclopean  walla  ; 
build  bridges  with  the  stoncB  of  Gothic  abbeya  and  feudal  for- 
treaaes ;  but  lay  no  hand  on  the  g  d  g    nd  ur  of  Egypt. 

In  order  to  ascend  the  great  pyl        f    li  pie,  we  were 

obliged  to  paBB  through  a  school,  a  h  h  h  y  or  forty  little 
Luxorians  were  conning  tiioir  scr  p  f  h  K  n.  They  im- 
mediately aurrounded  us,  holding  p  1  1  cb,  Bcribblod 
with  Arabic  characters,  for  our  i  sp  d  1  manded  back- 
aheesh  for  their  profiisieney.  Thegra  b  d  dp  dagogue  tried 
to  quiet  them,  but  could  not  pr  1  f  im  following 
us.  The  victories  of  Remeaes  are  sculptured  on  the  face  of 
the  towers  of  the  pylon,  but  his  colossi,  solid  figures  of  granite, 
which  sit  on  either  side  of  the  entrnneo,  have  been  much  de- 
faced. The  lonely  obelisk,  which  stauils  &  little  in  advance, 
on  the  left  hand,  is  more  perfect  than  its  Puriaian  mate.  From 
this  stately  entrance,  an  avenue  of  colossal  sphinsca  once  ex- 
tended to  the  Ptolemaic  pylon  of  Karnak,  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  balf.  The  sphinses  have  disappeared,  but  the  modern 
Arab  road  leads  over  ita  site,  through  fields  of  waste  grass. 

And  now  we  galloped  forward,  through  a  long  procession 
of  camels,  donkeys,  and  Desert  Arabs  oi-mcd  with  spears, 
towards  Kamak,  the  greatest  ruin  in  the  world,  the  crowning 
triumph  of  Egyptian  power  and  Egyptian  art.  Except  a 
broken  stone  here  and  there  protruding  through  the  soil,  tba 
jilaiu  is  as  desolate  as  if  it  had  never  been  conscious  of  a 
^^w^Ui  dwelling,  and  only  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  mu^ 
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hamlet  of  Karnak,  can  the  trarcller  realize  that  he  is  in  TheM 
Here  the  camel-patli  drops  iuto  a  broad  excavated  avenue, 
lineil  with  fragnieuts  of  ephinses  aod  shaded  by  starveling 
Kcacins.  As  }'on  adTance,  the  sphinxes  are  better  preserved 
Mid  rt-tDain  seated  on  their  pedestals,  but  they  have  all  been 
decapitated.  Though  of  colossal  propoTtions,  they  are  seated 
BO  eluse  to  each  other,  that  it  must  have  reqnired  nearly  two 
thfiusand  to  form  the  double  row  to  Lnior,  Tbe  avenue  final- 
ly reaches  a  single  pylon,  of  majestic  proportions,  built  by  one 
of  the  Plolemies,  and  covered  with  profuse  hieroglyphics. 
Passing  throng  this,  the  sphinxes  lead  you  to  another  pylon, 
followed  by  a  pillared  court  and  a  temple  built  by  the  later 
Rcmesides.  This,  I  tbonght,  vhile  my  friend  was  measnring 
tbe  girth  of  the  pillars,  is  a  good  b^inning  for  Karnak,  but  it 
is  certainly  much  less  than  I  expect,  "  TaalminhenneeJ" 
(come  this  way !)  ealteil  the  guide,  as  if  reading  ray  mind,  and 
led  me  up  the  Leapa  of  rubbish  to  the  roof  and  pointed  to  the 
north. 

Ah,  there  was  Kamak  !  Had  I  been  blind  up  to  this  time, 
or  had  the  earth  suddenly  heaved  out  of  her  breast  the  remains 
of  the  glorious  temple  ?  From  all  parts  of  the  plain  of  Thebes 
I  had  seen  it  in  the  distance — a  huge  propylon,  a  shattered 
portico,  and  an  obelisk,  rising  above  tbe  palms.  Whenae  this 
wilderness  of  ruins,  spreading  so  far  as  to  seem  a  city  rather 
than  a  temple — pylon  after  pylon,  tumbling  into  enormous 
cubes  of  stone,  long  eolonnades,  supporting  fragments  of  Titan- 
ic roofs,  obelinks  of  red  granite,  and  endless  walls  and  avenues, 
braueliing  out  to  isolated  portals  ?  Yet  they  stood  as  silently 
amid  the  acoumulatcd  rubbish  of  nearly  four  thousand  year^ 
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lilcd  sanctuarioa,  aa  if  Jt  had  never  been  otlierwise,  si 
the  world  Isegan.     Figures  are  of  ao  use,  iu  dcscribiug  a  plaw   | 
like  thia,  but  since  I  must  use  them,  I  may  saj  that  the  lengdi 
of  the  ruins  before  ns,  from  west  to  east,  waa  twelve  hundred 
feet,  and  that  the  total  circumference  of  Karnak,  iuuluding  ita 
nuiueroua  pylfe,  or  gateways,  is  a  mile  and  a,  half. 

We  mounted  and  rode  with  fast-beating  hearts  to  the  west- 
ern or  main  entriiuce,  facing  t!ie  Nile.  The  two  towers  of  the 
propylon — pyramidal  masses  of  solid  stone — are  three  hundred 
ind  twenty-nino  feet  in  length,  and  the  one  which  is  least  ruii 
is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  On  each  side  of  the  sculp-  J 
tured  portal  counecting  them,  is  a  tablet  left  by  the  French 
army,  recording  the  geographical  position  of  the  principal 
Egyptian  temples.  We  passed  through  and  entered  an  open 
court,  more  tliau  three  hundred  feet  square,  with  a  corridor  of  . 
immense  pilkra  on  each  side,  connecting  it  with  the  towers  of 
a  second  pylon,  nearly  as  gigantic  as  the  first.  A  colonnade 
of  lofty  shafts,  leading  through  the  centre  of  the  court,  ( 
united  tlie  two  entrances,  but  they  have  all  been  hurled  down 
»nd  lay  as  they  fell,  in  long  lines  of  disjointed  blocks,  except 
one,  which  holds  its  solitary  lotua-bell  against  the  sky.  Two 
mutilated  colossi  of  red  granite  still  guard  the  doorway,  whose 
lintel-stones  are  forty  feet  in  length.  Climbing  over  the  hnge 
fragments  which  have  fallen  from  above  and  almost  blocked  up 

passage,  we  looked  down  into  the  grand  ball  of  the  temple. 

Iknew  the  dimensiona  of  this  hiU,  beforehand;  Ikoewthe 
of  the  pillars,  hut  I  was  no  more  prepared  for 

reality  than  those  will  be,  who  may  read  this  account  of  it 
and  afterwards  visit  Karnak  for  themselves.  It  is  the  great 
good-luck  of  travel  that  many  things  must  be  seen  to  be  known. 
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Nothing  could  have  compensated  for  the  loss  of  that  ovet- 
whehuing  confusion  of  awe,  astonishment,  and  delight,  which 
came  u]K)u  nie  like  a  flood.  I  looked  down  an  avenue  of  twelve 
pillars — six  on  each  side — each  of  which  was  thirty-six  feet  in 
circumference  and  nearly  eighty  feet  in  height.  Crushing  as 
wore  those  ponderous  masses  of  sculptured  stone,  the  spreading 
hell  of  the  lotus-hlossonis  which  crowned  them,  clothed  them 
with  an  atmosphere  of  lightness  and  grace.  In  front,  over  the 
top  of  another  pile  of  colossal  hlocks,  two  obelisks  rose  sharp 
and  clear,  with  every  emblem  legible  on  their  polished  sides, 
On  each  side  of  the  main  aisle  are  seven  other  rows  of  columns 
^-onc  hundred  and  twenty-ticOj  in  all— each  of  which  is  about 
fifty  foot  high  and  twenty-seven  in  circumference.  They  have 
the  Osiride  form,  without  capitals,  and  do  not  range  with  the 
central  shafts.  In  the  efforts  of  the  conquerors  to  overthrow 
them,  two  have  been  hurled  from  their  places  and  thrown 
against  the  neighboring  ones,  where  they  still  lean,  as  if  weary 
with  holding  up  the  roof  of  massive  sandstone.  I  walked  alone 
through  this  hall,  trying  to  bear  the  weight  of  its  unutterable 
majesty  and  beauty.  That  I  had  been  so  oppressed  by  Den- 
dera,  seemed  a  weakness  which  I  was  resolved  to  conquer,  and 
I  finally  succeeded  in  looking  on  Karnak  with  a  calmness  more 
commensurate  with  its  sublime  repose — but  not  by  daylight. 

My  ride  back  to  Luxor,  towards  evening,  was  the  next 
best  thing  after  Karnak.  The  little  animal  I  rode  had  become 
excited  by  jumping  over  stones  and  sliding  down  sand-heaps; 
our  guide  began  to  show  his  Bedouin  blood  by  dashing  at  full 
gallop  toward  the  pylons  and  reining  in  his  horse  at  a  bound; 
and,  to  conclude,  I  became  infected  with  a  lawless  spirit  that 
could  not  easily  be  laid.     The  guide's  eyes    sparkled  when  1 
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pTOposed  a  race.  We  left  my  friend  and  the  water-carriers, 
bounded  across  the  avenue  of  sphinxes,  and  took  a  smooth  path 
leading  toward  the  Desert.  My  mare  needed  but  a  word  and 
a  jog  of  the  iron  stirrup.  Away  we  flew,  our  animals  stretch- 
ing themselves  for  a  long  heat,  crashing  the  dry  dourra-stalks, 
clearing  the  water-ditches,  and  scattering  on  all  sides  the  Arab 
laborers  we  met.  After  a  glorious  gallop  of  two  or  three  miles 
my  antagonist  was  fairly  distanced  ;  but  one  race  would  not 
content  him,  so  we  had  a  second,  and  finally  a  third,  on  the 
beach  of  Luxor.  The  horses  belonged  to  him,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  was  the  swiftest ;  he  raced  mere- 
ly for  the  delight  of  it,  and  so  did  I. 

The  same  gallant  mare  was  ready  for  me  at  night.  It  was 
precisely  full  moon,  and  I  had  determined  on  visiting  Karnak 
again  before  leaving.  There  was  no  one  but  the  guide  and  I, 
he  armed  with  his  long  spear,  and  I  with  my  pistols  in  my 
belt.  There  was  a  wan  haze  in  the  air,  and  a  pale  halo  around 
the  moon,  on  each  side  of  which  appeared  two  faint  mock- 
moons.  It  was  a  ghostly  light,  and  the  fresh  north-wind, 
coming  up  the  Nile,  rustled  solemnly  in  the  palm-trees.  We 
trotted  silently  to  Karnak,  and  leaped  our  horses  over  the  frag- 
ments until  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  obelisk.  Here  we 
dismounted  and  entered  the  grand  hall  of  pillars.  There  was  no 
Bound  in  all  the  temple,  and  the  guide,  who  seemed  to  compre- 
hend my  wish,  moved  behind  me  as  softly  as  a  shadow,  and 
spoke  not  a  word.  It  needs  this  illumination  to  comprehend 
Karnak.  The  unsightly  rubbish  has  disappeared  :  the  rents  in 
the  roof  are  atoned  for  by  the  moonlight  they  admit;  the  frag- 
ments shivered  from  the  lips  of  the  mighty  capitals  are  only 
the  crumpled  edges  of  the  flower  j  a  maze  of  shadows  hides  the 
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desolation  of  the  courts,  but  every  pillar  aud  obelisk,  pylon  and 
propylon  is  glorified  by  the  moonlight.  The  soul  of  Kamak 
is  soothed  and  tranquillize.  Its  halls  look  upon  you  no  longer 
with  an  aspect  of  pain  and  humiliation.  Every  stone  seems  to 
say :  *'  I  am  not  fallen,  for  I  have  defied  the  ages.  I  am  a 
part  of  that  grandeur  which  has  never  seen  its  peer,  and  I  shall 
endure  for  ever,  for  the  world  has  need  of  me.*' 

I  climbed  to  the  roof,  and  sat  looking  down  into  the 
hushed  and  awfiil  colonnades,  till  I  was  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  their  august  and  sublime  expression.  I  should  probably 
have  remained  all  night,  an  amateur  colossus,  with  my  hands 
on  my  knees,  had  not  the  silence  been  disturbed  by  two  arri- 
vals of  romantic  tourists — an  Englishman  and  two  Frenchmen. 
We  exchanged  salutations,  and  I  mounted  the  restless  mare 
again,  touched  her  side  with  the  stirrup,  and  sped  back  to 
Luxor.  The  guide  galloped  beside  me,  occasionally  hurling 
his  spear  into  the  air  and  catching  it  as  it  fell,  delighted  with 
my  readiness  to  indulge  his  desert  whims.  I  found  the  cap- 
tain and  sailors  all  ready  and  my  friend  smoking  his  pipe  qd 
deck.     In  half  an  hour  we  had  left  Thebes* 
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TbB  Temple  gf  UcmonllJi— Esneh  jwd  lU  Tcmplo— Tbe  Qoyornor— El  Kab  by  Tonl- 
Ught-The  TemplB  of  Kdfua— Tho  QnairlM  of  Djebel  HtlsUoti— Ombge— Appnw*  J 
to  Sablit-Clmnge  In  tba  SceninT  uul  InbitbiliuitB— A  Ulngn -Anlml  at  AisuuiB. 

OcR  journey  from  Thebea  to  AsBouan  occupied  six  dayn,  in- 
cluding 3  halt  of  twenty-four  hours  at  Esneh.  We  left  Iiusor 
on  the  night  of  December  Sth,  but  the  westward  curve  of  the 
Nile  brought  us  iu  opposition  with  the  wind,  and  the  nest  day 
at  noon  we  had  only  reached  Erment,  the  ancient  Hermontia, 
in  sight  of  the  three  peaks  of  the  Theban  Liils.  We  left  our 
men  to  tog  tlio  boat  along  shore,  and  wandered  off  to  the 
mounds  of  the  old  cily,  still  graced  with  a  email  tetnplo,  or 
Ijing-in  house  of  the  goddess  Reto,  who  is  hero  represented  as 
giving  birth  to  the  god  Hor-pire.  The  sculptures  in  the  dark 
chambers,  now  used  as  stalls  for  asses,  were  evidently  intend- 
ed only  for  the  priesthood  of  the  temple,  and  nre  rot  repeated, 
u  are  those  of  other  temples,  in  the  halls  open  to  the  public. 
Sot  withstanding  the  great  license  which  the  Egyptian  faith 
BBSumed,  its  symbols  are,  in  gencrul,  scrupulously  guarded 
&01B  all  low  and  unworthy  forma  of  representation. 

The  group  of  pillars  in  the  outer  court  charmed  us  by  the 
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richness  and  variety  of  their  designs.  No  two  capitals  are  of 
similar  pattern,  while  in  their  combinations  of  the  papyrus,  the 
lotus  and  the  palm-leaf,  they  harmonize  one  with  another  and 
as  a  whole.  The  abacus,  between  the  capital  and  the  archi- 
traye,  is  so  high  as  almost  to  resemble  a  second  shaft.  In 
Karnak  and  the  Memnonium  it  is  narrow,  and  lifts  the  pon- 
derous beam  just  enough  to  prevent  its  oppressing  the  lightness 
of  the  capital  I  was  so  delighted  with  the  pillars  of  Hermon- 
tis  that  I  scarcely  knew  whether  to  call  this  peculiarity  a  grace 
or  a  defect.  I  have  never  seen  it  employed  in  modem  archi- 
tecture, and  judge  therefore  that  it  has  either  been  condemned 
by  our  rules  or  that  our  architects  have  not  the  skill  and  dar- 
ing of  the  Egyptians. 

We  reached  Esneh  the  same  night,  but  were  obliged  to  re- 
main all  the  next  day  in  order  to  allow  our  sailors  to  bake 
their  bread.  We  employed  the  time  in  visiting  the  temple, 
the  only  remnant  of  the  ancient  Latopolis,  and  the  palace  of 
Abbas  Pasha,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  portico  of  the 
temple,  half  buried  in  rubbish,  like  that  of  Dendera,  which  it 
resembles  in  design,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Each  of  its 
twenty-four  columns  is  crowned  with  a  different  capital,  so 
chaste  and  elegant  in  their  execution  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  one  the  preference.  The  designs  are  mostly  copied 
from  the  doum-palm,  the  date-palm,  and  the  lotus,  but  the 
cane,  the  vine,  and  various  water-plants  are  also  introduced. 
The  building  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  its 
sculptures  are  uninteresting.  We  devoted  all  our  time  to  the 
study  of  the  capitals,  a  labyrinth  of  beauty,  in  which  we  were 
soon  entangled.  The  Governor  of  Esneh,  Ali  Effendi,  a  most 
friendly  and  agreeable  Ar^  nied  us  through  the  teni- 


pie,  and  pointed  out  all  tlie  fieiiea,  birds  and  crocodiles  he 
could  find.  To  Lim  they  were  evidently  the  most  interesting 
things  in  it.  He  aaked  me  how  old  the  building  was,  and  by 
whom  it  had  been  erected.  On  leaytiig,  we  accepted  his  invi- 
tatiou  to  partake  of  cofiee  and  pipes.  The  visit  took  place  in 
due  form,  with  many  grave  salutations,  which  wo  conseien. 
taoasly  imitated.  Achmet  had  returned  to  our  boat,  and  my 
stock  of  Arabic  was  eoon  exhausted,  but  we  managed  to 
.  exchange  all  the  necessary  common -pi  aces. 

The  day  of  leaving  Esneb,  we  reached  El  Kab,  the  ancient 
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made  our  way  through  fields  of  wiry  halfek  grass,  and  through 
a  breach  in  the  brick  wall  of  the  ancient  town,  to  the  Arabian 
Desert.  It  was  already  dark,  but  our  guide,  armed  with  bin 
long  spear,  stalked  vigorously  forward,  and  brought  us  safclj 
op  the  momitiiin  path  to  the  entrances  of  the  sepulchres. 
There  are  a,  large  number  of  these,  but  only  two  are  wortli 
visiting,  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  social 
life  of  the  Egyptians,  The  owner  of  the  lomb  and  his  wife — 
n  and  a  yellow  woman — arc  here  seen,  receiving  the 
guests.  Seats  are  given  them,  and  each  is  presented 
with  an  aromatic  fiower,  while  the  servants  in  the  kitchen 
hasten  to  prepare  savory  dishes.  In  other  compartments,  all 
the  most  minute  processes  of  agriculture  are  represented  with 
wonderful  fidelity.  So  little  change  has  taken  place  in  three 
thousand  years,  that  they  would  answer,  with  scarcely  a  cor- 
rection, 33  illustrations  of  the  Fellah  agriculture  of  Modem 
Egypt. 

The  neit  morning  wo  walked  ahead  to  thi^  temple  of  Edfou, 
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•hooting  a  few  brace  of  hi  partridges  by  the  way,  and  scaring 
two  large  jackahi  from  their  lairs  in  the  thick  grass.  The 
superb  pylon  of  the  temple  rose  above  the  earthy  mounds  of 
ApoUinopolis  like  a  double-trancated  pyramid.  It  is  in  an 
entire  state  of  preservation,  with  all  its  internal  chambers,  pas- 
sages and  stairways.  The  exterior  is  sculptured  with  colossal 
figures  of  the  gods,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  from  the  base 
of  the  portal  to  the  scrolMike  cornice  of  the  pylon,  is  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  Through  the  door  we  entered  a  large  open 
court,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  The  grand  portico  of  the 
temple,  buried  nearly  to  the  tops  of  its  pillars,  faced  us,  and 
we  could  only  judge,  from  the  designs  of  the  capitals  and  the 
girth  of  the  shaft,  the  imposing  effect  which  it  must  have  pro- 
duced on  those  who  entered  the  court.  The  interior  is  totally 
filled  with  rubbish,  and  a  whole  village  of  Arab  huts  stands  on 
the  roof. 

A  strong  wind  carried  us,  before  sunset,  to  the  quarries  of 
Djobel  Silsileh,  the  "  Mountain  of  the  Chain,''  where  the  Nile 
is  compressed  between  two  rugged  sandstone  hills.  The  river 
is  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  broad,  and  the  approach 
to  this  rocky  gateway,  after  so  many  weeks  of  level  alluvial 
plain,  is  very  striking.  Here  are  the  sandstone  quarries  whence 
the  huge  blocks  were  cut,  to  build  the  temples  and  shape  the 
colossi  of  Thebes.  They  lie  on  the  eastern  bank,  close  to  the 
river,  and  the  ways  down  which  the  stones  were  slid  to  the 
vessels  that  received  them,  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  stone  is 
of  a  pale  reddish- brown  color,  and  a  very  fine  and  clear  grain. 
It  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  squares  of  the  proper  size, 
and  cut  from  above  downward.  The  shape  of  many  of  the 
enormous  blocks  may  be  easily  traced.     In  one  place  the  rock 
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taa  been  roughly  hewn  into  a.  eort  of  temple,  supported  by  pil- 
lars thirty  feet  square,  and  with  an  entrance  as  grand  and  rude 
as  a  work  of  the  Titans. 

In  the  morning  we  awoke  in  the  shadow  of  Onibos,  which 
stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Nile,  into  which  its  temple  to 
Ihib  has  fallen.  Little  now  remains  of  the  great  temple  to 
Savak,  the  crocodile-headed  god,  the  deity  of  Omboe,  bat  its 
double  portico,  supported  by  thirteen  pillars,  buried  nearly 
waist-deep  in  the  sauda.  The  aapeot  of  these  remams,  seated 
u  the  lonely  promoutory  commaudiog  the  course  of  the  riyer 
'  lud  the  harvest-laud  of  the  opposite  shore,  while  the  stcDlthy 
Desert  approaches  it  from  behtod,  and  year  by  year  heaps  the 
Band  higher  against  the  shattered  sanctuary,  is  sadly  touching. 

»liVe  lingered  and  lingered  arouud  its  columns,  loth  to  Icarc  the 
xnined  grace  which  a  very  few  years  will  obliterate.     Two  such 
.foes  as  the  Nile  and  the  Desert  make  rapid  progress,  where  no 
iainan  hand  is  interposed  to  stay  them.     As  we  sailed  away,  a 
large  crocodile,  perhaps  Savak  himself,  lay  motioulcss  on  a 
■aand-baDk  with  his  long  snout  raised  iu  the  air. 
We  were  two  days  in   sailing  from  Ombos  to  Assouan, 
owing  to  a  dead  calm,  the  first  in  two  weeks.     The  nights  wore 
Tery  cool,  and  the  mid-day  temperature  not  too  warm  for  com- 
fort.    One  morning  my  thermometer  stood  at  40°;  the  Arabs 
complained  bitterly  of  the  cold,  and,  wrapped  in  their  woolen 
^^^    mantles,  crawled  about  the  deck  as  languidly  as  benumbed  flies. 
^^^L  At  noon  the  mercury  did  not  often  rise  above  75°   Ju  the 
^^^tfbade.      As  we  approach    Nubia,    the   scenery    of  the   rivor 
^^^     nndergoes  a  complete  change.     The  rugged  hills  of  black  saud- 
Gtone  and  granite  usurp  the  place  of  the  fields,  aud  leave  but  a 
narrow  strip  of  cultivable  land  on  either  side.     The  Arabs  are 
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Wb  had  scarcely  moored  our  vessel  to  tlie  beacli  at  Aaeou- 
an,  before  a  messeDger  of  tbe  Governor  arrived  to  ask  if  there 
was  an  American  on  hoard.  He  received  the  information,  and 
we  were  occupied  in  preparing  ourselves  for  an  excursion  to 
the  island  of  Elepbantine,  when  Achmet  called  to  us :  "  The 
Governor  is  coming."  We  had  no  time  to  arrange  our  cabin 
for  his  reception;  he  was  alieadj  at  the  door,  with  two  attend- 
ants, and  the  most  I  could  do  was  to  clear  sufficient  space  for 
a  scat  on  my  divas.  His  HxccUency  was  a  short,  stout,  broad- 
faced  man,  with  large  eyes,  a  gray  beard  apd  a  flat  nose.  He 
wore  a  semi-Europeaii  dress  of  brown  cloth,  and  was  blunt 
though  cordial  in  his  manners.  His  attendants,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Captain  of  the  Cataract,  wore  the  Egyptian  dress, 
vith  black  turbans.     They  saluted  us  by  touching  their  hands 


V>«3  the  lipe  and  forehead,  and  we  responded  in  eiuiUBr  maimer, 
^"fter  which  the  Grnvemor  inqnired  after  our  health  aud  we  in- 
<^Tiired  after  hia.     I  delivered  my  letter,  aud  while  he  was  occu- 
pied   in  reading  it,  Achmet  prepared  the  coffee  and  pipes. 
Ijacltily,  we  had  three  shebooka,  the  heet  of  which,  having  an 
^unber  mouth-piece,  was  presented  to  the  Governor.     I  waited 
for    the  coffee  with  some  trepidation,  for  I  knew  we  had  but 
•two  TuTkiali  Jinjans,  and  a  Frank  eup  waa  out  of  the  ijuestion. 
However,  Achmet  waa  a  skilful  servant.     He  presented  the 
oups  at  such  intervals  that  one  was  sure  to  be  empty  while  the 
other  waa  full,  and  artfully  drew  away  the  attention  of  our 
gueatB  by  his  eeremonioua  preaentationH ;  so  that  not  only  they 
tut  both  of  us  partook  twice    of  coffee,    without   the  least 
embarrassment,  and  I  believe,  had  there  been   ten  persona 
instead  of  five,  he  would  have  given  (he  two  cups  the  effect  of 

After  the  Governor  had  expressed  his  pleasure  in  flowing 
Oriental  phrasea,  and  promised  to  engage  me  a  boat  for  Koroa- 
ko,  he  took  hia  leave  and  we  crossed  in  a  ferry  barge  to  Kle- 
phantine.  Tbia  is  a  small  but  fertile  island,  whose  granite 
fouudationa  are  fast  anchored  in  the  Nile.  It  oneo  was  cover- 
ed with  extensive  ruins,  but  they  have  all  been  destroyed  ex- 
cept a  aingle  gateway  and  an  altar  to  Amun,  both  of  red  gran- 
ite, and  a  sitting  statue  of  marble.  The  sontbem  part  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  the  ruioa  of  a  village  of  unburnt  brick,  from 
the  topmost  piles  of  which  we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  t!ie  pic- 
turesijue  environs  of  Assouan.  The  bed  of  the  Nile,  tti  the 
south,  was  broken  with  isles  of  dark-red  granite  rook,  the  same 
formation  which  appears  in  the  jagged  crests  of  the  mountains 
beyond  the  city.     Scattered  over  them  were  the  tombs  of  holy 
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men,  dating  from  the  times  of  the  Saraoens.  A  thin  palm- 
grore  somewhat  concealed  the  barren  aspect  of  the  city,  but 
our  glances  passed  it,  to  rest  on  the  distant  hills,  kindling  in 
the  setting  sun. 

The  island  is  inhabited  by  Nubians,  and  some  twenty  or 
thirty  children,  of  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age— the  boys  entire- 
ly naked,  the  girls  wearing  the  rahady  a  narrow  leathern  girdle, 
around  the  loins — surrounded  us,  crying" backsheesh /^^  and 
offering  for  sale  bits  of  agate,  coins,  and  fragments  of  pottery. 
Some  of  them  had  cunning  but  none  of  them  intelligent  faces ; 
and  their  large  black  eyes  had  an  astonishingly  precocious  ex- 
pression of  sensuality.  We  bought  a  few  trifles  and  tried  to 
dismiss  them,  but  their  numbers  increased,  so  that  by  the  time 
we  had  made  the  tour  of  the  island  we  had  a  retinue  of  fifty 
followers.  I  took  the  branches  of  henna  they  offered  me  and 
switched  the  most  impudent  of  them,  but  they  seemed  then  to 
consider  that  they  had  a  rightful  claim  to  the  backsheesh,  and 
were  more  importunate  than  ever.  As  we  left,  they  gathered 
on  the  shore  and  sang  us  a  farewell  chorus,  but  a  few  fiye  para 
pieces,  thrown  among  them,  changed  the  harmony  into  a 
scramble  and  a  fight,  in  which  occupation  these  lovely  children 
of  Nature  were  engaged  until  we  lost  sight  of  them. 

The  next  day  we  visited  Philae.  We  took  donkeys  and  a 
guide  and  threaded  the  dismal  valley  of  Saracenic  tombs  south 
of  the  town,  into  a  pass  leading  through  the  granite  hills. 
The  landscape  was  wintry  in  its  bleakness  and  ruggedness. 
The  path  over  which  we  rode  was  hard  sand  and  gravel,  and 
on  both  sides  the  dark  rocks  were  piled  in  a  thousand  wonder- 
ful combinations.  On  the  surface  there  is  no  appearance  of 
regular  strata,  but  rather  of  some  terrible  convulsion,  which 
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baa  broken  the  immense  masses  and  tlirowQ  titein  confiu<i.''1ly 
together.  Rusacgger  noticed  tliat  the  structure  of  the  primi- 
tive strata  of  Aasmian  was  esaot!^  similar  to  tliat  of  Nortliero 
Lapland.  The  varietice  of  landscape,  in  different  climates, 
depend  therefore  upon  the  difference  of  vegetation  and  of  atmos- 
pheric effect,  rather  tlian  that  of  geological  forms,  which  al- 
icaye  preserve  their  identity.  Dr.  Kane  also  found  in  the 
bleak  bills  of  Oreenland  the  same  Btruetnre  which  be  had 
observed  in  the  Ohuuta  of  tropical  India. 

After  three  or  ftiur  miles  of  this  travel  the  pass  opened 
ion  the  Nile,  just  above  the  Cataract.  At  the  terminatioo 
tit  the  portage  is  a  Nubian  village,  whoae  plautatioUH  of  doiim 
and  datc-paltns  and  acacias  are  daszliug  iu  their  greenness, 
from  contrast  with  the  bluak  pyramids  of  rock  and  ihe  tawny 
drifts  of  the-  Ljbian  eanda  on  the  western  bant.  We  rode 
down  to  the  port,  where  a  dozen  trading  vessels  lay  at  anchor, 
and  took  a  large  boat  tor  Philse.  The  Governor  of  Assouan 
was  there,  and  His  Excellency  showed  me  the  ve^^sel  he  had 
engaged  for  me — a  small  and  rather  old  diikaidyeh,,  but  the 
best  to  be  had.  The  price  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres 
for  the  trip — about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles — besides 
something  for  the  men.  Achmot  attributed  this  moderate  de- 
mand to  the  effect  of  a  timely  present,  which  had  boon  deli- 
oiLt«ly  conveyed  into  the  Governor's  hands  the  niglit  before. 
There  was  a  tall  gentleman,  iu  the  oflicial  Egyptian  co^tuniu, 
in  company  with  the  Goveruor.  Achmct  said  ho  was  u  Freuch 
engineer  in  the  service  of  Abbas  Pasha,  and  I  afterwards 
learned  that  he  was  none  ether  than  AI.  Linaut,  or  Linant 
Bey  whose  name  is  eo  well  known  through  his  connection 
vith  the  ezploi-tttion  of  Petra,  and  of  the  antii^uities  in  Ktbitf- 
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pia-  He  was  aoeompanied  by  his  wife,  a  Freneh  lady,  who 
^etcd  U3  courteously,  and  two  daughters  of  Bemi-Abysainiaii 
origin.  The  latter  were  dressed  in  Oriental  costume,  but  un- 
veiled. M.  Linant  is  a  tall,  graye  person,  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  wore  a  crescent  of  diamonds  on  hie  breast,  and  his 
features  expressed  all  the  dignity  and  repose  of  one  who  had 
become  thoroughly  naturalised  in  the  East. 

As  the  wind  carried  us  out  into  the  stream,  we  saw  the 
towers  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  on  Philse,  through  a  savage  gorge 
of  the  river.  The  enormous  masses  of  dark  granite  were  piled 
on  either  aide  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  taking  in 
Bome  places  the  forms  of  mon-oliths  and  sitting  colossi,  one  of 
which  appeared  8o  lightly  balanced  on  the  looae  summit  that  a 
strong  gale  might  topple  it  down  the  steep.  The  current  in 
the  narrow  channel  was  so  violent  that  we  could  make  no  head- 
way, but  a  Nubian  boy,  swimming  on  a  palm-log,  carried  & 
rope  to  the  shore,  and  we  were  at  length  towed  with  much  labor 
into  the  more  tranquil  basin  girdling  Philae,  The  four  lofty 
towers  of  the  two  pylons,  the  side  corridors  of  pillars  and  the 
exterior  walls  of  the  temple  seem  perfectly  preserved,  on  ap- 
proaching the  island,  the  green  turf  of  whose  banks  and  the 
grouping  of  its  palms  quite  conceal  the  ruins  of  a  miserable 
mud  village  which  surrounds  the  structures,  Fhilse  is  the 
jewel  of  the  Nile,  but  these  ruins  are  an  unsightly  blot«h, 
which  takes  away  half  its  lustre.  The  setting  is  nevertheless 
perfect.  The  basin  of  black,  jagged  mountains,  folding  on  all 
sides,  yet  half-disclosing  the  avenues  to  Egypt  and  Nubia; 
the  hem  of  emerald  turf  at  their  feet,  sprinkled  with  clusters 
of  palm,  and  here  and  there  the  pillar  or  wall  of  a  temple; 
the  ring  of  the  bright  river,  no  longer  turbid  as  in  Lower 


Hgypt :  of  these  it  is  the  centre,  ae  it  was  oaoe  the  radiant 
focus  of  their  heaut.y. 

The  tomple,  which  belongs  to  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
is  little  more  than  two  thousand  yeaj-s  old,  waa  huilt  by  variuui 
xnonarchs,  and  is  very  irregular  in  its  piaa.  Instead  of 
serving  a  fised  direction,  it  follows  the  curve  of  the  island,  and 
its  various  corridurs  and  pylons  have  been  added  to  each  other 
-with  BO  little  regard  to  proportion,  that  the  building  is  much 
more  agreeable  when  viewed  us  a  collection  of  detached  partfl, 
tlian  as  a  whole.  From  its  locality,  it  bus  sufiercd  compare 
lively  little  from  the  ravages  of  man,  and  might  be  restored  to 
almost  its  original  condition.  The  mud  which  Coplie  Chri»> 
tians  plastered  over  the  walls  of  its  sanctuaries  has  concealed, 
but  not  defaced,  their  richly-colored  sculptures,  and  the  palm- 
leaf  and  lotus  capitals  of  its  portico  retiin  the  first  brilliancj 
of  their  green  and  blue  tmts.  The  double  corridor  of  thirty* 
six  colamns,  in  front  of  the  temple,  reaching  to  tlie  southern 
end  of  the  ihlaud,  has  never  been  finisbed,  some  of  tiic  eapitali 
last  erected  being  nnscalptnred,  and  others  exhibiting  variona 
Btages  of  completion.  In  Egypt  one  so  accustoms  himself  to 
looking  back  four  thousand  years,  that  Phiia!  seems  but  of  yes- 
terday. The  Gothic  Cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  lika 
antediluvian  remains,  compared  with  its  apparent  newuesB  and 
ireshness. 

We  examined  the  interior  chambers  with  the  aid  of  a  tordi, 
and  I  also  explored  several  secret  passages,  iuclosed  in  tlia 
thickness  of  the  walls.  The  sculptures  are  raised  on  the  faca 
of  the  stone,  and  painted  in  light  and  brilliant  colurx.  Tfaej 
represent  lais  and  Osiris,  with  their  o&i^pHug,  the  god  Horui, 
^^a^  three  cous'ituted  the  Trinity  worshipped  in  Phibo. 
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one  pkoe  Imi  is  seen  gmng  boA  to  the  infont  god — a  group 
wluek  bora  a  ungntar  resemblance  to  eome  painting  I  have 
Men  of  Ibe  Virgin  snd  Child.  The  goda  are  here  painted  of 
^r,  Greek  complexion,  and  not,  aa  in  Ibe  oldest  tombs  and 
temples,  of  a  light  red.  Tbelr  profiles  are  symmetrical  and 
even  beautiful,  and  tbe  emblems  by  which  tiey  are  Burrouiidr 
ed,  are  drawn  and  colored  in  admirable  taste.  Those  friendti 
of  the  African  Bace,  who  point  to  Egypt  as  a  proof  of  what 
thut  race  has  accomplished,  are  wholly  mistaken.  Tbe  only 
negro  features  represented  in  Egyptian  sculpture  are  those  of 
slaves  and  captives  (aben  in  the  Ethiopian  wars  of  the  Fbai- 
raohe.  The  temples  and  pyramids  throughout  Nubia,  as  far 
as  tbe  frontiers  of  Dar-Fur  and  Abyssinia,  all  bear  tbe  biero' 
glyphs  of  these  monarciis,  and  there  is  no  evidence  in  all  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  that  the  Negro  Race  ever  attained  a  higher 
degree  of  civilization  than  ia  at  present  exhibited  in  Congo  and 
Ashantee. 

East  of  the  great  temple  is  a  square,  open  building,  whose 
four  sides  are  rows  of  columns,  supporting  an  architrave,  and 
nnitod,  at  about  half  their  height,  by  acreena  of  atone.  Tbo 
cupitjils  are  all  of  different  design,  yet  exhibit  the  same  ex- 
tjuisilo  humiony  which  charmed  us  in  Hermoutis  and  Esneb. 
Tbe  aoroens  and  pillars  were  evidently  intended  to  have  been 
covered  with  sculpture,  and  a  roof  of  sandstone  blocks  was  to 
bnvo  been  added,  which  would  have  made  the  structure  as  per- 
fiiut  as  it  is  unique.  The  square  block,  or  abacus,  interposed 
between  tbe  capital  and  architrave,  is  even  higher  than  in  tbe 
jiillars  of  Ilermontis,  and  I  was  equally  pUKzled  whether  to 
call  it  &  grace  or  a  defect.  There  was  one  thing,  however, 
which  Dcrtaitily  did  give  a  grace  to  the  building,  and  that  was 


o*ir  Iwenkfet,  wbieh  we  ate  on  a  block  large  enough  to  have 
tnade  an  altar  for  the  Theban  Jupiter,  siirrounJud  liy  a  crowd 
of  Bilcut  Arabs,     They  contemplated  the  ruins  of  our  cold 
fowls  with  DO  less  interest  than  did  wo  those  of  the  temples  of  1 
I»hila!.  I 

Before  retnrning,  we   irossed   to  the   island  of  Biggeh, 
■^chere  two  pillars  of  a  temple  to  Athor  stand  sentry  before  the 
door  of  a  mud  hut,  and  a  red  granite  cotofisus  is  lucky  in 
haTiDg  no  head,  since  it  is  spared  the  sight  of  sueli  desecra- 
'tion.     The  children  of  Biggeh  fairly  drove  us  away  with  the 
cries  of  "  backsJieesli !  "     The  hideous  word  had  been  rung  in 
our  ears  since  leaving  Assouan,  and  when  we  were  again  salut- 
ed witb  it,  on  landing  at  the  head  of  the  Cataract,  patience 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.     My  friend  took  bis  cane  and  I  the 
stick  of  my  donkey-driver,  and  since  the  naked  pests  dared 
not  approach  near  enough  to  get  the  backsheesh,  they  finally 
ceased  to  demand  it.     The  word  is  in  every  Nubian  mouth, 
and  the  very  boatmen  and  camel-drivers  as  they  passed  us  said 
"  backsiteesli,"  instead  of  "  good  morning."     As  it  was  impos- 


word  in  the  same  way, 
A  few  days  previous,  as 
Eanch,  a  company  of  laborers 
I  responded,  holding  out  my 
in  pulled  off  his  white  cotton 
:red  it  to  mo,  saying :  "  If 


aible  to  avoid  hearing  it,  I  u 
and  cordially  relumed  the  g 
we  wore  walking  on  shore  near 
in  a  dourra-lietd  began  the  cry. 
hand,  whereupon  one  of  the  me 
cap  (bis  only  garment),  a 
are  poor,  take  it," 

We  walked  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Cataract  and  climbed  n 
a  rock,  which   commanded  a  view  of   the    principal    ropi^  J 
There  is  nothing  like  n  fall,  and  the  passage  up  and  down  ii 
I        attended  with  Htlle  peril.     The  bed  of  the  Nile  is  filled  witll  J 
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graiilto  niasHGH,  around  wLich  the  swift  cnirent  roars  ftnd 
foutna,  mid  I  can  imagine  that  the  descent  mast  be  very  ex- 
ciluig,  Ihuugh  perhaps  \esi  so  tLan  that  of  the  Rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Boats  are  towed  up,  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  of  the  rais,  or  eaptains  of  tlie  Cataract.  There  are  foui 
of  tlieBO  officers,  witti  a  body  of  about  two  hundred  men.  The 
fee  varies  from  two  to  four  hundred  piastres,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  boat.  One  third  of  the  money  is  divided  among 
the  captaius,  and  the  remainder  falls  to  the  portion  of  the  men. 
This  also  includes  the  descent,  and  travellers  going  to  the 
Second  Cataract  and  bacli,  pay  half  the  fee  on  returning. 

On  the  following  morning  we  visited  the  ancient  granite 
(juftrriea  of  Assouan,  They  lie  in  the  hills,  south  of  the  town, 
a:id  more  than  a  mile  from  the  river.  I  never  saw  a  more 
magnifiecnt  bed  of  rock.  Its  color  is  a  light  red,  flecked  with 
greon,  and  its  grain  is  very  fine  and  nearly  as  solid  as  por- 
phyry.  An  obelisk,  one  hundred  feet  long  and  twelve  feet 
square  at  the  base,  still  lies  in  the  quarry,  having  boen  ahan- 
doiiud  on  account  of  a  slight  fissure  near  its  summit.  Grooves 
were  afterward  eut,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  it  into  blocks, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  design  was  not  carried  out. 
In  many  ports  of  the  quarry  the  method  employed  by  the 
Egyptians  to  detach  the  enormous  masses,  is  plainly  to  be 
leen.  A  shallow  groove  was  first  sunk  along  the  line  of  frac- 
ture, after  which  mortices  ahout  three  inches  wide  and  four 
duop,  were  cut  at  short  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
wooden  wedges.  These  having  been  driven  firmly  into  their 
sockets,  were  saturated  with  water,  and  by  their  expansion 
I  forced  the  solid  grain  asunder. 

We  rode  back  to  the  Cltopatra  with  heavy  hearts.     Every 


"ling  had  been  prepared  for  our  departure,  my  friend  for  Cairo    I 
""d  Germany,  and  I  for  the  Nnbian  Deacrt  and  White  Nilet  I 
*he  Governor  of  AsBonan  had  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Gov^    ' 
^Tior  of  Korosko,  asking  him  to  have  camels  ready  for  the  i 
■C'eBert,  on  my  arrival,  my  own  letters  to  my  friends  were  fio-  \ 
*shed,  my  equipage  had  been  transferred  to  the  shore,  and 
^ajnels  had  arrived  to  transport  it  around  the  Cataract  to  the 
Nubian  village,  where  my  boat  waa  in  readiness.     Our  hand- 
Some  Bailor,  All,  begged  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
tQe,  that  I  finally  agreed  to  take  him  as  a  servant,  and  he  wu 
already  on  duty,     Achmet  was  nearly  aa  cheerful  as  he,  not- 
"Withstanding  he  Lad  just  written  to  his  family  to  say  that  he 
Was  going  to  Soudan,  and  had  given  up,  aa  he  afterwards  in- 
formed me,  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  Egypt  again.     The  Amer- 
ican flag  was  run  down,  and  the  Saxe-Coburg  colors— green 
and  white — hoisted  in  its  stead.     We  had  a  parting  visit  from 
the  Governor,  who  gave  me  another  letter  to  Korosko,  and  wo 
then  sat  down  to  a  breakfast  for  which  we  had  no  appetite. 
The  camels  were  loaded  and  sent  ofl"  in  advance,  uuder  Ali'a 
charge,  but  I  waited  until  every  man  was  on  board  the  good 
old  vessel  and  ready  to  push  off  for  Cairo.     The  large  main- 
sail was  unshipped  and  laid  over  the  cabin,  and  the  stern-sail, 
only  to  be  uaed  when  the  south-wind  blows,  hoisted  in  its 
place.     The  tow-rope  was  wound  up  and  stowed  away,  and  the 
large  oars  hung  in  the  rowlocks.     Finally,  every  sailor  was  at 
his  post ;  the  moment  came,  and  wc  parted,  as  two  men  seldom 
part,  who  were  strangers  six  weeks  before.     I  goaded  my  don- 
key desperately  over  the  sands,  hastened  the  loading  of  my 
effects,  and  was  speedily  afloat  and  alone  on  the  Nubian  Nilb 
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Wk  passed  to  the  west  of  the  isknd  of  Biggeh,  where  the  cox- 
T«Dt  is  leas  rapid,  and  a  gentle  north  wind  soon  carried  us 
away  &om  Philie.     Dark  moonbuns  of  porphjry  rock  inclosed 

the  river,  and  the  solitude  of  the  shorea,  broken  only  by  the 
creakiog  of  an  OL'casional  sakia,  or  irrigating  wheel,  made  me 
fuel  keenly  the  loneliness  of  my  Gituation.  Aclimet,  who  now 
became  cook  as  well  as  dragoman,  served  me  np  three  fowlf, 


**<>bed  in  different  stjiea,  for  dinner — partly  as  an  earnest  of 
'      ■'is  skill,  and  partly  to  dispel  my  want  of  spirita.      But  tiju 
8*^i]t  pipe  wliich  followed  dinner  was  the  true  promoter  of  pn- 
^'ence,  and  "  Patience,"  says  the  Arab  poet,  "  is  the  key  of  1 
Content."     My  boat  was  a  small,  slow  craft,  and  Ruis  Ilere^  I 
•'^e,  tiia  captain,  the  most  indnlent  of  Nubians.     His  weak,  I 
*®iKinine  face  showed  a  lack  of  eharaeter,  whioh  Aehniel  soon  \ 
**ij-oed  to  advantage,  by  taking  the  command  into  I 
"^nds.     The  wind  was  harely  strong  enough  to  obviate  the 
**ecospity  of  towing,  and  my  three  sailors  sat  on  the  bov 
'*Ity,  singing:    "  andcrbudtlee .'   andtrbiiddee  ! "  as  we  lazily 
^Sccnded  tbe  river. 

TUose  who  do  not  go  beyond  Tljebcsarc  only  half  adjualnt- 
^(3  with  the  Nile.     Above  Esneh,  it  is  no  longer  a  broad,  lazy   1 
<2urrent,  watering  endless  fields  of  wheat  and  grovea  of  palm 
Iwuaded  in  the  distance  by  level  lines  of  yellow  mountain-walla 
It   is  narrower,  clearer  and  more  rapid,  and  its  valley,  after  J 
the  first  scanty  field  of  wheat  or  dourra,  atrikos  the  foot  of 
broken  and  rocky  ranges,  through  the  gaps  in  which  the  windfl 
of  the  Desert  have  spilled  its  sands.     There  is  not  the  same 
|iale,  beautiful  monotony  of  color,  but  the  landscapi 
of  striking  contrasts,  and  strongly  accented  lighta  and  sbadowa. 
Derc,  in  Nubia,  these  characteristics  are  increased,  and  the  | 
Nile  becomes  a  river  of  the  North  under  a  Southern  sun.    The  ] 
mountains  rise  on  either  band  from  the  water's  edge ;  piles  ol 
dark  sandstone  or  porphyry  rock,  sometimes  a  thousand  feet  ii 
height,  where  a  blade  of  grass  never  grow,  every  notch  and  jag  ' 
on  their  crests,  every  flasare  on  their  sides,  revealed  i 
otmoBphere  so  pure  and  crystalline,  that  nothing  bnt  one  of  oar 
fltondloss  mtd-winter  days  can  equal  it.      Their  bu 


bond  18  a  glowing  brown;  in  tbe  di stance  an  intense  violet. 
On  the  western  bank  thej  are  lower;  ttud  tlie  aand  of  that  tsbI 
Desert,  wliich  stretches  uiihroken  to  tlie  AtUutIc,  Las  heaped 
iteelf  over  their  shoulders  and  poiiroil  long  drifts  and  rilla  even 
to  the  water.  In  color  it  is  a  tawny  gold,  almost  approach- 
ing a  salmon  tint,  and  its  glow  at  sunrise  ec^uals  that  of  the 
snow-fields  of  the  Alps. 

The  arable  land  la  a  mere  hem,  a  few  jards  in  breadth  on 
either  side  of  the  river.  It  supports  a  few  scattering  date- 
palms,  which  are  the  principal  dependence  of  the  Nnbiani 
They  arc  ttxed  at  the  rate  of  a  piastre  aud  a  half  each,  annu- 
ally, the  trees  being  counted  every  five  years  by  a  Government 
officer  appointed  for  that  purpose.  If  half  of  them  should  die 
in  the  mean  time,  the  tax  remains  the  same  until  the  next 
count.  The  trees  are  seven  years  in  coming  to  maturity,  after 
which  thoy  produce  dates  for  seven  years,  and  then  gradually 
decay.  They  are  male  and  fcuale,  and  are  generally  planted 
so  that  the  pollen  may  be  blown  from  the  male  to  the  female 
flowers.  In  some  parts  of  Egypt  this  impregnation  is  artifi- 
cially produced.  The  hanks  are  planted  with  wheat,  beans  and 
a  species  of  lupin,  from  which  bread  is  made,  and  wherever  a 
little  sheif  of  soil  is  found  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the 
croaking  sakias  turn  day  and  night  to  give  life  to  patches  of  dour- 
ra  and  cotton.  In  a  rough  shed,  protected  from  the  sun  by  palm- 
mats,  a  cow  or  buffalo  walka  a  weary  round,  raising  the  water, 
which  is  conveyed  in  small  channels,  built  of  clay,  to  alt  the 
numerous  beds  into  which  the  field  is  divided.  These  are  fill- 
ed, in  regular  succession  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  then 
left  to  stand  until  dried  hy  the  sun.  The  process  is  continaed 
outil  the  grain  is  nearly  ripe.     The  sakias  pay  a  tax  of  threa 
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hundred  piastres  a  year,  levied  Iq  lieu  of  a  gronod  tax,  wlilnh  tbfl 
Egyptians  pay.  With  all  their  labor,  the  inhabilauts  scarcely 
prodace  enough  to  support  themsclTes,  and  the  childreo  an. 
Bent  to  Cairo  at  an  early  age,  where  tbey  bceome  house-ser*' 
VaotB,  and  like  the  Swiss  and  Savoyards,  send  home  a  portioal 
of  l^eir  earnings.  This  part  of  Nubia  is  inhabited  by  thoi 
Kenoos  tribe,  who  speak  a  language  of  their  own.  They  aod-j 
their  language  are  designated  by  the  general  naine  of  Bariibra 
(nearly  equivalent  to  "  barbarians")  by  the  Arabs.  They 
more  stupid  than  the  Egyptian  Fellahs,  but  their  character  for 
'trath  and  honesty  is  superior.  In  my  walks  on  sbore,  I  fooud 
tbciQ  very  friendly,  and  much  less  impudent  than  the  Nabianft.. 
about  Assouan. 

The  northern  part  of  Nnbia  is  rich  in  Egyptian  remainSf , 
but  I  hastened  on  without  visiting  them,  passing  the  temple* 
of  Dabod,  Kalabsbee,  Dakkeh,  Dendoor  and  Sebooa,  whioh 
looked  at  me  invitingly  from  the  western  banL  Near  Dendoor 
T  crossed  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  on  the  fourth  aflemoon 
after  leaving  Aaaouao,  Rais  Uereedee  pointed  out  in  the  dis- 
tance the  mountain  of  Korosko,  the  goal  of  the  voyage.  I  was 
charmed  with  the  near  prospect  of  desert  life,  but  I  fancied 
Achmet  was  rather  grave,  since  all  beyond  was  an  unknown 
region  to  him.  The  sharp  peak  of  the  mountain  gradually 
drew  nearer,  and  at  dusk  my  boat  was  moored  to  a  palm-tre^ 
in  front  of  the  village  of  Korosko. 

Id  less  than  balf  an  hour,  I  received  a  visit  from  the  GoT' 
emor,  Moassa  Efiendi,  who  brought  me  good  news.     . 
had  just  arrived  from  iSconaar,  and  camels  were  in  rcadiijeu 
for  the  journey  to  Berber,  in  Ethiopia.     This  was  very  lucky, 
fyr  mercbmta  are  frequently  detuned  at  Korosko  twenty  or 
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F  ^JB,  and  I  h&d  aotieipated  a  deUj  of  at  least  a  week. 
I  tiao  leometi  thai  I>r.  Knoblecher,  the  Apostolic  Vicar  of  the 
Catholic  MiEsioos  in  Central  Africa,  bad  left  for  Khartoum 
aboDt  twentj  dAjs  prerious.  The  Gorcroor  waa  profuse  in  his 
offers  of  assistancv,  sUting  that  as  Sbekh  Abou-Mohaiumed,  a 
chief  of  the  ALabdeh  tribe,  through  whose  territories  mj  road 
lajr,  was  then  iii  Koroslo,  he  wonlJ  be  enabled  to  make  eTcry 
■rraogcmeDt  for  mj  safetj  and  coDTCcience. 

Earl;  the  next  morning  my  equipage  was  taken  ashore, 
and  m;  tent  pitched  for  the  first  time,  nnder  &  cltuDp  of  palm- 
trees,  overlooking  the  Nile  Leading  Ali  to  act  as  gnard,  I 
took  Achmet  and  walked  up  to  the  village  of  Korosko,  which 
IB  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  the 
loftj  Djebel  Korosko,  The  Governor's  mansion  was  a  mud 
hnt,  difiering  from  the  other  huts  iu  size  only.  His  Escellen 
cy  received  me  cordially,  aud  immediately  sent  for  Shekh 
Abou -Mohammed,  with  vfbom  the  contract  for  camels  must  be 
made.  The  Sbekh  was  a  tall,  imposing  personage,  with  a 
dark-browu  complexion,  but  perfectly  straight  and  regular  fea- 
tures. He  was  accompanied  by  a  superb  attendant — an  Abab- 
deh,  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  with  sharp,  symmetrical 
features,  and  a  fine,  fierce  eye.  His  hair  was  raised  perpendicu- 
larly from  his  forehead,  hut  on  each  side  hung  down  in  a.  great 
number  of  little  twists,  sinea,red  with  mutton-fat  and  castor-oik 
His  long  cotton  mantle  was  wrapped  around  him  like  a  Greek 
chlamye,  and  his  bearing  was  as  manly  and  majestic  as  that  of 
an  Ajax  or  a  Diomed.  TJiere  was  some  controversy  about  the 
number  of  camels ;  Achmet  and  I  had  decided  that  we  should 
not  require  more  than  five,  and  the  Shekh  insisted  that  we 
riiould  take  more,  but  finally  agreed  to  furnish  us  with  sis,  in- 
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elading  one  for  the  gaide,  at  the  price  paid  by  officers  of  tbe 
QoYernment — ninety  piastres  (four  dollars  and  fifty  cents)  each, 
to  El  Mekheyref,  the  capital  of  Dar  Berber,  a  journey  of  four- 
teen days.  Tiiis  included  the  services  of  camel-driyers,  and 
all  other  expenses,  except  the  hire  of  the  guide,  whose  fee  was 
that  of  a  camel — ninety  piastres.  Merchants  who  travel  this 
^oute,  pay  according  to  the  weight  of  their  loads,  and  frequent- 
ly from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
piastres. 

Soon  after  returning  to  my  tent,  I  was  again  visited  by  the 
Governor,  who  found  my  choice  Latakieh  very  acceptable  to  his 
t;aste.     I  therefore  presented  him  with  two  or  three  pounds  of 
it,  and  some  gunpowder,  which  he  received  in  a  way  that  made 
xne   sure  of  his  good  offices.     Shekh  Abou-Mohammed  also 
came  down,  inspected  my  ba^age,  and  was  satisfied  that  the 
eamels  would  not  be  overloaded.    He  declared,  however,  that  the 
£our  geerbehsj  or  water-skins,  which  I  had  brought  from  Cairo, 
^onld  not  be  sufficient,  and  as  none  were  to  be  purchased  in 
l^orosko,  loaned  me  four  more  for  the  journey,  on  my  agreeing 
to  pay  him  half  their  value.     I  also  paid  him  for  the  camels,  he 
giving  a  formal  receipt  therefor,  which  was  intrusted  to  the 
guide,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Governor  of  Berber,  on  our  arri- 
val there.    Three  short,  black  Arabs  of  tlie  Bisharee  tribe,  with 
immense  bushy  heads  of  twisted  and  greased  hair,  were  pre- 
sented to  me  as  the  camel-drivers.     After  receiving  their  share 
of  the  money  (for  the  camels  belonged  to  them),  they  sr|uatted 
down  together  and  occupied  an  hour  or  two  in  counting  and 
dividing  it.     One  of  them  then  took  a  long  palm-rope,  and 
went  into  the  desert  to  catch  the  animals,  while  the  others  re- 
mained to  assist  in  arranging  the  baggage  into  senarate  loacls. 


Tho  caravan  from  Sennnar  brougLt  twelve  giraffes,  wliich 
had  been  captured  in  tlie  forests  of  the  Blue  Nile,  as  a  present 
from  Lattif  Pasha,  Governor  of  Soudiki,  to  Abbas  Pasha. 
They  were  in  good  condition,  notwithstanding  the  toilsome 
march  across  tho  Nubian  Desert.  The  officer  who  had  them 
in  charge  informed  me  that  they  made  frer[uent  efforts  to 
Mcape,  and  one  of  them,  which  broke  from  its  keeper's  bold, 
was  only  recaptured  after  a  ehase  of  several  hours.  Four 
large  trading-boats  were  in  readiness,  to  convey  them  to  As- 
soaan,  and  the  graceful  creatures  stood  on  tlie  bank,  with  their 
heads  almost  touching  the  crowns  of  the  date-trees,  looking 
with  wonder  on  the  busy  scene  helow.  For  a  long  time  tbey 
refused  to  enter  tho  unsteady  b&rgea,  but  at  last,  trembling 
with  fear,  they  were  forced  on  board  and  fioateil  away,  their 
Blim  necks  towering  like  masts  in  the  distance. 

There  was  a  small  tent  on  the  bank,  pitched  not  far  from 
mine.  Its  occupant,  a  one-eyed,  olive-faced  young  man,  in 
Egyptian  costume,  came  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  I  found  that 
he  was  a  son  of  M.  Linant,  hy  a  former  Abyssiuiau  wife.  He 
was  then  making  his  second  trip  to  8ouda.n,  as  a  merchant,  on 
a  capital  of  twenty-five  thoasand  piastres,  which  his  father  had 
given  him.  Although  h&only  required  twelve  camels,  he  had 
been  eight  days  in  Korosko  waiting  for  them,  and  was  still 
waiting  when  I  left.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  young  French- 
man, who  was  one  of  the  grandest  liars  I  ever  met.  He  told 
me  with  a  grave  face,  that  he  had  travelled  from  Algiers  ta 
Egypt  through  the  Great  Sahara,  and  had  on  one  occawon 
gone  eight  days  without  water,  and  the  thermometer  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  degrees  in  the  shade  I  The  son  of  the 
former  Mek  (king)  of  Shcndy — the  same  fierce  old  savage  who 
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Iramed  to  denth  Ismail  Pasha  and  his  soldierii — was  also  In 
Korosfef),  and  visited  me  during  the  day.  He  held  some  office 
under  Groveroraent,  which  made  him  responaible  for  the  si 
rity  of  travellers  and  merchandise  in  the  Desert,  and  bis  pres- 
ence probably  facilitated  mj  arrangementa.  He  was  a  rtrik- 
ingly  handsome  man,  and  wore  a  superb  Cashmere  sbawl 
twisted  around  his  head  as  a  turban. 

The  water-skins  were  soaked  in  the  Nile  all  day,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  use.  Achinct,  backed  by  the  Governor's  an- 
thority,  ransacked  the  village  for  further  supplies  of  provisions, 
Ijut  the  place  was  miserably  poor,  and  he  only  succeeded  in 
procuring  two  pounds  of  butter,  a  few  fowls,  and  some  bread. 
There  were  pigeons  in  abundance,  however,  and  he  cooked  a 
sufficient  number  to  last  us  two  or  three  days.  The  fowls 
were  placed  in  a  light  cafass,  or  coop,  to  be  carried  on  the  top 
of  the  baggage.  Ali,  proud  of  his  new  station,  worked  faith- 
fully, and  before  night  all  our  preparations  were  completed. 
I  then  sent  for  a  barber,  had  my  hair  shorn  close  to  the  skin 
and  assumed  the  complete  Egyptian  costume.  I  was  already 
accustomed  to  the  turban  and  shawl  around  the  waist,  and  the 
addition  of  a  light  silk  sidrec,  or  shirt,  and  trowaers  which 
oontained  eighteen  yards  of  muslin,  completed  the  dress,  which 
in  its  grace,  convenience,  and  adaptation  to  the  climate  and 
habits  of  the  East,  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  Frank  cos- 
tume. It  allows  complete  freedom  of  the  limbs,  while  the 
most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body  are  thoroughly  protected  from 
changes  of  temperature.  The  legs,  es]iecially,  are  even  less 
fettered  by  the  wide  Turkish  trowsers  than  by  a  Highland  kilt, 
and  they  fold  themselves  under  you  naturally  and  comfortably 
tn  the  chttracteriatic  attitude  of  the  Orientals.     The  turbsn 
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wiiich  appears  so  hot  and  cmnbrous,  is  in  reality  cool,  and  im- 
perrious  to  tlie  fiercest  sun  that  ever  blazed. 

After  dioner,  I  seated  myself  at  the  tent  door,  wrapped  in 
my  capot«,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  pipe  of  meditation.  It 
was  a  splendid  starlit  eTfluiDg.  Not  a  blade  of  the  paloi- 
leares  was  stirring,  and  the  only  sounds  I  heard  were  the  mel- 
ancholy drone  of  saktas  along  the  river,  and  the  ery  of  the 
jackal  among  the  hills.  The  Nile  had  already  become  my 
Lome,  endeared  to  mc  not  more  by  the  grand  associationa  of 
itfl  eldest  human  history  than  by  the  rest  and  the  patience 
which  I  had  breathed  in  its  calm  atmosphere.  Now  I  was  to 
leave  it  fur  the  untried  Desert,  and  the  strange  regions  beyond, 
where  I  should  find  its  aspect  changed.  Would  it  still  give 
me  the  sanie  health  of  body,  the  same  peace  and  contentmeat 
of  soul  ?  "  Achmet,"  said  I  to  the  Thcban,  who  waa  sitting 
not  far  off,  silently  smoking,  "  we  are  going  into  strange  coun- 
tries— have  you  no  fear?"  "  You  reiuonibcr,  roaster,"  he  an- 
k  Bwcred,  "  that  we  left  Cairo  on  a  lucky  day,  and  why  should  I 
fear,  since  all  things  are  m  the  hands  of  Allah  ?" 
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A  OLASCE  at  the  map  will  expkin  ibe  oeceseitT  of  mj'  Df 
joarney.      The  Sfle,  at  Eoroeko  (whicb  m  in  lat.  22°  38'), 
naken  a  eharp  beod  10  the  west,  and  in  aacenditig  bia  mrrent, 
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one  traycls  in  a  Bonth-wesierlj  direction  nearly  to  IX)Dgo1a,^ 
thence  south  to  Edabbe,  in  lat  18^,  after  which  his  course  is^ 
north-east  as  far  as  lat.  19^  30^,  where  he  again  resumes  the  " 
general  southern  direction.  The  termini  of  this  immense 
curve,  called  by  the  ancients  the  "  elbows"  of  the  Nile,  are 
Korosko  and  Abou-Hammed,  in  southern  Nubia.  About 
ninety  miles  above  the  former  place,  at  Wadi  Haifa,  is  the 
second  cataract  of  the  Nile,  the  Southern  Thule  of  Egyptian 
tourists.  The  river,  between  that  point  and  Dongola,  is  so 
broken  by  rapids,  that  vessels  can  only  pass  during  the  inun- 
dation, and  then  with  great  difficulty  and  danger.  The  exi- 
gencies of  trade  have  established,  no  doubt  since  the  earliest 
times,  the  shorter  route  through  the  Desert.  The  distance  be-  ' 
tween  Korosko  and  Abou-Htemed,  by  the  river,  is  more  than 
six  hundred  miles,  while  by  the  Desert,  it  Js,  according  to 
my  reckoning,  only  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles.  The 
former  caravan  route  led  directly  from  Assouan  to  Berber  and 
Sbendy,  and  lay  some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  that  from 
Korosko.  It  is  the  same  travelled  by  Bruce  and  Burckhardt, 
but  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  since  the  countries  of 
Soudan  have  been  made  tributary  to  Egypt.  It  lies  through 
a  chain  of  valleys,  inhabited  by  the  Ababdeh  Arabs,  and  ac- 
cording to  Burckhardt,  there  are  trees  and  water,  at  short  in- 
tervals, for  the  greater  part  of  the  way.  The  same  traveller 
thus  describes  the  route  from  Korosko  :  "  On  that  road  the 
traveller  finds  only  a  single  well,  which  is  situated  midway, 
four  long  days  distant  from  Berber  and  as  many  from  Sebooa 
[near  Korosko].  A  great  inconvenience  on  that  road  is  that 
neither  trees  nor  shrubs  are  anywhere  found,  whence  the 
camels  are  much  distressed  for  food,  and  passengers  are  oblig- 
ed to  carry  wood  with  them  to  dress  their  meals." 
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On  the  morning  of  the  2lBt  of  Docember,  the  water-ekina 
tere  filled  from  the  Nile,  the  baggage  carefully  divided  into 
separate  loads,  the  unwilliog  camels  received  their  hurdeus, 
and  I  mounted  a  dromedary  for  the  first  time.  My  little  (.'ara- 
van  ooosiBted  of  eiz  camela,  including  that  of  the  guide.  As 
it  was  put  in  motion,  the  Governor  and  Shekh  Abou-Muham- 
tted  wished  me  a  safe  journey  and  the  protection  of  Allah, 
d  the  miaerable  hamlet  of  Koroaho,  turned  a  corner 
■  the  mountain-chain  into  a  narrow  stony  valley,  and  in  a  few 
faiutes  lost  sight  of  the  Nile  iind  hia  belt  of  palms.  Xhcnce- 
L,  for  many  days,  the  only  green  thing  to  be  sees  in  all  the 
i  wttB  layself.  After  two  or  three  hours'  travel,  we 
sed  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  where  my  BishArees  added 
Uther  camel  for  their  own  supplies,  and  two  Nubians,  mount- 
ed on  donieys,  joined  us  for  the  march  to  Berber.  The  firat 
day's  journey  lay  among  rugged  hills,  thrown  together  confus- 
edly, with  no  apparent  system  or  direction.  They  were  of  jet 
ick  sandstone,  and  resembled  immense  piles  of  coke  and  an- 
Tbe  small  glens  and  basins  inclosed  in  this  cbaoa 
s  filled  with  glowing  yellow  sand,  which  in  many  places 
eamed  down  the  crevices  of  the  black  rocks,  like  rivulets  of 
The  path  was  strewn  with  hollow  globes  of  hard,  black 
,  precisely  resembling  camion-balta.  The  guide  gave 
B  of  the  size  of  a  rifle-bullct,  with  a  scam  around  the 
as  if  cast  in  a  mould.  The  thermometer  showed  a 
temperature  of  eighty  degrees  at  two  p.  m,,  but  the  heat  was 
tempered  by  a  pure,  fresh  breeze.  After  eight  hours'  travel,  1 
made  my  first  camp  at  sunset,  in  a  little  hollow  inclosed  by 

Kntaing,  where  a  gray  jackal,  after  being  twice  shot  at,  came 
looked  into  the  door  of  the  tent 
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I  found  dromcdarj-ridiDg  not  at  a.11  difficult.  l)ne  sits  oa 
ft  very  lofty  scat,  with  liis  feet  oroBsed  over  the  auimal'a  bIiduI- 
dera  or  resting  on  hia  neck.  The  body  is  obliged  to  rock  back- 
ward and  forward,  on  account  of  t!ie  long,  swinging  gait,  and 
as  tliere  is  no  stay  or  fulcrnm  except  a  blunt  pommel,  around 
which  the  legs  are  crossed,  Bome  little  power  of  cfjuiiibritim  is 
necessary.  My  dromedary  wua  a  strong,  stately  beast,  of  a 
light  cream  color,  and  so  even  a  gait,  that  it  would  bear  the 
Arab  test :  that  ia,  one  might  drink  a.  cup  of  coffee,  while  go- 
ing on  a  full  trot,  without  spilling  a  drop.  I  found  a  great 
advantage  in  the  use  of  the  Oriental  costume.  My  trowsera 
allowed  the  legs  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  and  I  soon  learned 
so  many  different  modes  of  crossing  those  members,  that  no 
day  was  sufficient  to  exhaust  them.  The  rising  and  kneeling 
of  the  animal  is  hazardous  at  £rst,  as  his  long  legs  double  to- 
gether like  a  carpenter's  rule,  and  you  are  thrown  backwards 
and  then  forwards,  and  then  backwards  again,  but  the  triek  of 
it  is  soon  learned.  The  soreness  and  fatigue  of  which  many 
travellers  complain,  I  never  felt,  and  I  attribute  much  of  it  to 
the  Frank  dress.  I  rode  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day,  read 
and  even  dreamed  in  the  saddle,  and  was  at  night  as  fresh  and 
anweariod  as  when  I  mounted  in  the  morning. 

My  caravan  was  accompanied  by  four  Arabs.  The  guide, 
Eyoub,  was  an  old  Ababdeh,  who  knew  aU  the  Desert  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  as  far  south  as  Abjaainia,  The 
oamel-drivers  were  of  the  great  Bisharee  tribe,  which  extends 
from  Shendy,  in  Ethiopia,  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Nubian  Deaert,  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  They  owned  the 
burden  camels,  which  they  urged  along  with  the  cry  of  "  Yo- 
ho  I    Shekh  Abd-el  Eader  I "    and  a  shrill  barbaric  song,  the 
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**'^?fram  of  which  waa :  "  0  Prophet  of  God,  help  the  camels  and 

■^Ting  na  safely  to  our  jonmey'a  eDd  1 "  TLcy  were  very  sua- 
*^eptible  to  cold,  and  a  temperature  of  SO'^,  which  we  frerjueiit- 
l  V  hud  in  the  morning,  made  them  tremble  like  QBpen  leaves, 
Bnd  they  were  aomctimes  so  heuumhcd  that  they  could  scarcely 
load  the  camels.  They  were  proud  of  their  enorraoua  bea  Ja 
(if  hair,  which  they  wire  parted  on  both  temples,  the  middle 
portion  being  drawn  into  an  upright  mass,  six  inches  in  height, 
while  the  side  divisions  hung  over  the  cars  in  a  raultituJo  of 
little  twists.  These  love-locks  they  anointed  every  morning 
with  Buet,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  slept  in  a  hard  frost,  until 
the  heat  had  melted  the  fat.  I  thought  to  flatter  one  of  them 
as  he  performed  the  operation,  by  esclainiing  "  Beautiful ! " — 
hut  he  anawered  coolly  :  "  You  speak  truth :  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful." Through  the  central  mass  of  hair  a  woodeu  skewer  was 
Ktuck,  in  order  to  scratch  the  head  without  diaturbing  the 
arrangement.  They  wore  long  awords,  carried  in  a  leathern 
seabbard  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  sometimes  favored  us  with 
a  war-dance,  which  consisted  merely  in  springing  into  the  uir 
with  a  brandished  sword  and  turning  around  once  before  com- 
ing down.  Their  names  were  El  Emeem,  Hoasayn  and  Ali. 
We  called  the  latter  Shekh  All,  on  account  of  his  hair.  Ho 
wore  nothing  but  a  ragged  cotton  clout,  yet  owned  two  camela, 
had  a  tent  in  the  Desert,  and  gave  Achmet  a  bag  of  dollars  to 
carry  for  him.  I  gave  to  El  Emeem,  on  account  of  his  ahrill 
voice,  the  nickname  of  Wis  (wild  goose),  by  whioli  he  waa 
thenceforth  called.  They  were  all  very  devout,  retiring  a  abort 
distance  from  the  road  to  say  their  prayera,  at  the  usual  houra 
wicl  performing  the  prescribed  ablutions  with  sand,  instead  of 
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On  the  second  morning  we  passed  through  a  gorge  in  the 
Mack  bills,  and  entered  a  region  called  El  Bihan,  or  "Ths 
Gatea."  Here  the  mountains,  though  still  grouped  in  the  sanio 
disorder,  were  more  open  and  gave  room  to  plains  of  sand  sev- 
eral miles  in  length.  The  narrow  openings,  through  which  the 
road  passes  from  one  plain  to  another,  gave  rise  to  the  name. 
The  mountains  are  higher  tlian  on  the  Nile,  and  present  the 
most  wonderful  configurations — towers,  fortresses,  walls,  pyra- 
mids, temples  in  ruin,  of  an  ink;  hlackness  near  at  hand,  but 
tinged  of  a  deep,  glowing  violet  hue  in  the  distance.  Towards 
noon  I  saw  a  mirage — a  lake  in  which  the  broken  peaks  were 
reflected  with  great  distinctneBS,  One  of  the  Nubians  who  was 
with  us,  pointed  out  a  spot  where  he  was  obliged  to  climb  the 
rocks,  the  previous  summer,  to  avoid  being  drowned.  During 
the  heavy  tropical  rains  which  sometimes  fall  here,  the  hun- 
dreds of  pyramidal  hills  pour  down  aneh  flooiJa  that  the  sand 
cannot  immediately  drink  them  up,  and  the  valleys  are  turned 
into  lakes.  The  man  described  the  roaring  of  the  waters, 
down  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  as  something  terrible.  In  sum- 
mer the  passage  of  the  Desert  is  much  more  arduous  than  iu 
winter,  and  niiiny  men  and  camels  perish.  The  road  was 
etrewQ  with  bones  and  carcasses,  and  I  frequently  counted  twen- 
ty dead  camels  within  a  stone's  throw.  The  stone-heaps  which 
are  seen  on  alt  the  spurs  of  the  hills,  as  landmarks  for  cariV- 
vans,  have  become  useless,  since  one  could  find  his  way  by  the 
bones  in  the  sand.  My  guide,  who  was  a  great  believer  in 
afrites  and  devils,  said  that  formerly  mauy  persons  lost  the 
way  and  perished  from  thirst,  all  of  which  was  the  work  of 
evil  spirits. 

My  nest  camp  was  in  the  midst  of  a  high  circular  plaia, 
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vorroimded  by  hundreds  of  black  peaks.     Here  I  had  an  nnex- 
"pected  visit.     I  was  sitting  in  mj  tent,  about  eight  o  clock, 
when  I  heard  the  tramp  of  dromedaries  outside,  and  a  strange 
voice  saying :  ana  wahed  Ingleez  (I  am  an  Englishman).      It 
proved  to  be  Capt.  Peel,  of  the  British  Navy,  (son  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel),  who  was  returning  from  a  journey  to  Khar- 
toum and  Kordofan.     He  was  attended  by  a  single  guide,  and 
carried   only  a  water-skin   and  a  basket  of  bread.     He  had 
travelled  nearly  day  and  night  since  leaving  Berber,  and  would 
&isli  the  journey  from  that  place  to  Korosko— a  distance  of 
four  hundred  miles — ^in  seven  days.      He  spent  an  hour  with 
me,  and  then  pushed  onward  through  "  The  Gates  "  towards 
t,be  Nile.      It  had  been  his  intention  to  penetrate  into  Dar- 
I'fir,   a  country  yet  unvisited  by  any  European,  but  on  reach- 
ing Obeid,  the  Capital  of  Kordofan,  his  companion,  a  Syrian 
^rab,  fell  sick,  and  he  was  himself  attacked  with  the  ague. 
This  decided  him  to  return,  and  he  had  left  his  baggage  and 
servants  to  follow,  and  was  making  for  England  with  all  speed. 
He  was  provided  with  all  the  necessary  instruments  to  make 
his  travel  useful  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  the  failure 
of  his  plans  is  much  to  be  regretted.     I  was  afterwards  inform- 
ed by  M.  Linant  that  he  met  Capt.  Peel  on  the  following  day, 
and  supplied  him  with  water  enough  to  reach  the  Nile. 

Towards  noon,  on  the  third  day,  we  passed  the  last  of  the 
"Gates,"  and  entered  the  Bahr  hela  Ma  (River  without 
Water),  a  broad  plain  of  burning  yellow  sand.  The  gateway 
is  very  imposing,  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  where  it  is 
broken  by  a  valley  or  gorge  of  Tartarean  blackness.  As  we 
passed  the  last  peak,  my  guide,  who  had  ridden  in  advance 
dismounted  beside  what  seemed  to  be  a  collection  of  graves — 
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little  ridgaf  of  sand,  wiih  rosgh  bemd  and  foot  stones.     He 
bj  one  which  he  had  just  made.     As  I  eame  np  he  infonn^^^^ 
me  that  all  trarcllers  who  crossed  the  Nubian  Desert,  for  t  ^^ 
first  time,  are  here  expected  to  pay  a  toll,  or  fee  to  the  gaic^  ^^ 
and  camel-men.     "  But  what  if  I  do  not  ehoose  to  pay  ? '' 
anked.      "Then  you  will  immediately  perish,  and  be  bario'^^' 
here.     The  graves  are  those  of  persons  who  refused  to  pay.'    -^ 
As  I  had  no  wish  to  occupy  the  beautiful  mound  he  had  hea; 
cd  for  mc,  with  the  thigh-bones  of  a  camel  at  the  head 
fuot,  I  gave  the  men  a  few  piastres,  and  passed  the  place.     He 
then  plucked  up  the  bones  and  threw  them  away,  and  restored 
the  sand  to  its  original  leyeL* 

The  Bahr  hela  Ma  spread  out  before  us,  glittering  in  the 
hot  sun.  About  a  mile  to  the  eastward  lay  (apparently)  a  lake 
of  blue  water.  Beeds  and  water-plants  grew  on  its  margin, 
and  its  smooth  surface  reflected  the  rugged  outline  of  the  hills 
beyond.  The  Waterless  River  is  about  two  miles  in  breadth, 
and  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  bed  of  a  large  stream. 

*  Burckhardt  gives  the  following  account  of  the  same  custom,  in  his 
travels  in  Nubia:  "In  two  hours  and  a  half  we  came  to  a  plain  on  the 
top  of  tlie  mountain  called  Akabet  el  Benatf  the  Rocks  of  the  Girls.  Here 
the  Arabs  who  serve  as  guides  through  these  mountains  have  devised  a 
singular  mode  of  extorting  presents  from  the  traveller;  they  alight  at 
certain  8][>()ts  in  the  Akubct  el  Bcnat,  and  beg  a  present;  if  it  is  refused, 
they  collect  a  heap  of  sand,  and  mould  it  into  the  form  of  a  diminutive 
tomb,  and  then  placing  a  stone  at  each  of  the  extremities,  they  ap- 
prise the  traveller  that  his  tomb  is  made;  meaning,  that  henceforward, 
thei^  will  be  no  security  for  him,  in  this  rocky  wilderness.  Most  per- 
•ons  pay  a  trifling  contribution,  rather  than  have  their  graves  made  be* 
foro  their  eyes ;  there  were,  however,  several  tombs  of  this  description 
difp«'r.sed  over  tlie  plnin.** 
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It  nossea  all  the  caravan  roates  in  the  desert,  and  is  8np[>t»K>d 

to  extend  from  tlie  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  may  have  been 
the  oatlet  for  the  river,  before  its  waters  foreed  a  passage 
tiirongh  the  primitive  chains  which  cross  its  bed  at  Assouan 
Rud  Kalabshee.  A  geological  usploration  of  this  part  of  Afri- 
(n  could  not  fail  to  produce  very  interesting  results.  Beyond 
iJie  Bahr  bcla  Ma  extends  the  broad  central  plateau  of  the 
Desert,  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  aea.  It  is  a  vast  reach 
of  yellow  sand,  dotted  nith  low,  isolated  hills,  tvhich  in  some 
/ilaces  are  baaed  on  large  beds  of  light-gray  sandstone  of  an 
unusually  fine  and  even  grain.  Sniall  towers  of  stone  have 
l>eeQ  erected  on  the  hills  nearest  the  road,  in  order  to  guide 
tbe  couriers  who  travel  by  night.  Near  one  of  them  the  guide 
pointed  out  the  grave  of  a  merchant,  who  had  been  murdered 
there  two  years  previous,  by  his  three  slaves.  The  latter  es- 
caped into  the  Desert,  but  probably  perished,  as  they  were 
never  heard  of  afterwards.  In  the  smooth,  loose  sand,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  reviving  my  forgotten  knowledge  of  traek- 
ography,  and  soon  learned  to  distinguish  the  feet  of  hyenas, 
foxes,  ostricheH,  Ume  camels  and  other  animals.  The  guide 
assured  me  that  there  were  devils  in  the  Desert,  but  one  only 
sees  them  when  he  travels  aloue. 

On  this  plain  the  mirage,  wiiich  first  appeared  in  the  Bihan, 
presented  itself  under  a  variety  of  wonderful  aspects.  Thence- 
forth, I  saw  it  every  day,  for  hours  together,  and  tried  to  de- 
duce some  rules  from  the  character  of  its  phenomena.  It 
appears  on  all  sides,  except  that  directly  opposite  to  the  sun,  but 
rarely  before  nine  a.  u.  or  after  three  p.  «.  The  color  of  the 
apparent  water  is  always  precisely  that  of  the  sky,  and  tjiis  re- 
ft good  test  to  distinguish  it  from  real  water,  which  is  invari- 
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ably  of  a  deeper  hne.  It  ia  seen  on  a  gravelly  as  well  as  a 
Bandy  surface,  and  often  fills  with  Bhining  pools  the  slight  de- 
pressions in  the  soil  at  the  hanes  of  the  hilla.  Where  it  extends 
to  the  horizon  there  is  no  apparent  line,  and  it  theD  hecomes 
an  inlet  of  the  aky,  as  if  the  nails  of  heaven  were  meUing  down 
and  flowing  in  upon  the  earth.  Sometimes  a  whole  mountain 
chain  is  lifted  from  the  horison  and  hung  in  the  air,  with  its 
reflected  image  joined  to  it,  base  to  base.  I  fret[uently  saw, 
during  the  forenoon,  lakes  of  sparkling  blue  water,  apparently 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  waves  ripple  in  the  wind; 
tall  reeds  and  water-plants  grow  on  the  margin,  and  the  Desert 
roeks  behind  east  their  shadows  on  the  surface.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  it  a  delusion.  You  advauee  nearer,  and  sudden- 
ly, yon  know  not  how,  the  lake  vanishes.  There  is  a  grayish 
film  over  the  spot,  but  before  you  have  decided  whether  the 
film  is  in  the  air  or  in  your  eyes,  that  too  disappears,  and  you 
see  only  the  naked  sand.  What  you  took  to  be  reeds  aod 
water-plants  probably  shows  itaelf  as  a  streak  of  dark  gravel. 
The  moat  probable  esplaaatiou  of  the  mirage  which  I  could 
think  of,  was,  that  it  was  actually  n  reflection  of  the  sky  upon 
a  stratum  of  heated  air,  next  the  sand. 

I  found  the  Desert  life  not  only  endurable  but  very  agree- 
able. No  matter  bow  warm  it  might  be  at  mid-day,  the  nights 
were  always  fresh  and  cool,  and  the  wind  blew  strong  from  the 
north-west,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  The  tempera- 
ture varied  from  50°— 55'  at  6  A.  u.  to  80^=— 85°  at  2  p.  jl 
The  estremes  were  47"  and  100°.  So  great  a  change  of  tem- 
perature  every  day  was  not  Bo  unpleasant  as  might  be  suppos- 
ed. In  ray  case.  Nature  seemed  to  make  a  special 
in  order  to  keep  the  balance  right.     During  the  hot 
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i  from  the  heat,  bnt  ap 
ool.  I  sei-med  to  absorb  the  rays  of 
ime  oil  and  the  temperature  of  ibe  air 
Be,  till  at  laat  I  gloned  through  and 
rh,  like  a  live  coaL  It  was  a  peculiar  sensation,  vhich  I 
•  esperiented.  before,  but  was  rather  pleasant  than  other- 
wise. My  face,  however,  whieL  was  alternately  exposed  to  the 
beat  radiated  from  the  sand,  and  the  keen  morning  wind,  could 
not  accommodate  itself  to  so  much  contraction  and  expansioD. 
Tbe  skin  cracked  and  peeled  off  moFQ  than  once,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  rub  it  daily  with  butter.  I  mounted  my  dromedary 
■with  a  "  shining  morning  face,"  until,  from  alternate  buttering 
and  burning,  it  attained  the  hue  and  crispnesa  of  a  we!l-ba>it«<l 
wtridge. 

I  I  soon  fell  into  a  regular  daily  roatine  of  travel,  wliich, 
ring  aU  my  later  experiences  of  the  Desert,  never  became 
monotonous.     I  rose  at  dawn  every  morning,  bathed  my  eyes 
with  a  handful  of  the  precious  water,  and  drank  a  cup  of 
oofiee.     After  the  tent  had  been  struck  and  the  camels  laden, 
^^BLvalked  ahead  for  two  hours,  often  so  far  in  advance  that  I 
^^^nt  sight  and  hearing  of  the  caravan.     I  found  an  unspcak- 
^^^Ue  fascination  in  the  aitblime  solitude  of  the  Desert.     I  often 
^^^■beld  the  sun  rise,  when,  within  the  wide  ring  of  the  horizon, 
^^■bere  was  no  other  living  creature  to  be  seen.     He  came  up 
^^^ke  a  god,  in  awful  glory,  and  it  would  have  been  a  natural 
act,  had  I  cast  myself  upon  the  sand  and  worshipped  him. 
The  sudden  change  in  the  coloring  of  tie  landscape,  on  his  ap- 
pearance— the  lighting  up  of  the  dull  sand  into  a  warm  golden 
hue,  and  the  tiutinga  of  purple  and  violet  on  the  distant  por- 
phyry  hills — was  a  morning  miracle,  which  I  never  beheld 
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vitliont  Bwa  The  richnesa  of  this  coloring  made  the  Desert 
beautiful ;  it  was  too  brilliant  for  tlesolation.  The  scenery,  bo 
far  from  depressing,  inspired  and  exhilarated  ma  I  uever 
felt  the  sensation  of  physical  health  and  strengtli  in  such  per- 
fection, and  was  ready  to  shout  from  morning  till  nigbt,  from 
the  overflow  of  hnppy  spirits.  The  air  is  an  elixir  of  life — as 
Bweet  and  pure  and  refreshing  as  that  which  the  first  Man 
breathed,  on  the  morning  of  Creation.  You  inhale  the  una- 
dulterated elements  of  the  atmospliere,  for  there  are  no  exha- 
lations from  moist  earth,  yegelahle  matter,  or  the  smokes  and 
steams  which  arise  from  the  abodes  of  men,  to  stain  its  purity. 
This  air,  even  more  than  ita  silence  and  solitude,  is  the  secret 
of  one's  attachment  to  the  Desert.  It  is  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  the  compensatiDg  car*  of  that  Providence,  which  leaves 
none  of  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  without  some  atoning 
glory.  "Where  all  the  pleasant  aspects  of  Nature  are  wanting 
— where  there  is  no  green  thing,  no  fount  for  the  thirsly  lip, 
Bcarcely  the  shadow  of  a  rock  to  shield  the  wanderer  in  the 
blazing  noon — God  has  breathed  upon  the  wilderness  his 
eweetest  and  tenderest  breath,  giving  clearness  to  the  eye, 
strength  to  the  frame,  and  the  most  joyous  exhilaration  to  the 
spirits. 

Aohmet  always  insisted  on  my  taking  a  sabre  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  hyenas,  but  I  was  never  so  fortunate  as  to  gee 
more  than  their  tracks,  which  crossed  the  path  at  every  step, 
I  saw  occasionally  the  footprints  of  ostriches,  but  they,  as  well 
fts  the  giraffe,  are  scarce  in  this  Desert,  Towards  noon,  Ach- 
met  and  I  made  a  halt  in  the  shadow  of  a  roek,  or  if  no  rock 
at  hand,  on  the  bare  sand,  and  took  our  breakfast.  Ooc'p 
daily_ bread  is  never  sweeter  than  in  the  Desert.     The  rest  of 
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I  day  I  jogged  along  patiently  beside  the  baggage  chthoIs, 
It  sunset  halted  for  the  lught.  A  divan  on  ttie  Band,  aiid 
tl-flUcd  pipe,  gave  ine  patience  wliile  ^nner  waa  prcpar- 
md  afterwards  I  made  the  neoeeaary  entries  in  mj  Jonr> 
tiiil.  I  hud  no  need  to  court  aleep,  after  being  rocked  all  day 
<ia  the  dromedary. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  day,  we  encamped  opposite  a 
itain  which  Eyonb  called  Djehel  Khaltah  (tho  Mimntaio 
id).  The  Bahr  Khattab,  a  river  of  sand,  eirailar  to 
"the  Bohr  bela  Ma,  and  probably  a  branch  of  it,  crossed  onr 
patlt.  I  here  discovered  that  the  water-skins  I  had  hired 
from  Sliekh  Abon-Muhammed  were  leaky,  and  that  oar  eight 
skins  were  already  reduced  to  fonr,  while  the  Araba  had  en- 
lin'lj  exbauatcd  their  aupply.  This  rfiudered  strict  eeououiy 
neceasary,  as  tliere  was  but  a  single  well  on  the  roud.  Until 
uonn  the  next  day  wc  journeyed  over  a  vast  plain  of  saud,  m- 
termpted  by  luw  reefs  of  black  rock.  To  the  Bouth-eaBt  it 
stretched  uubrokeD  to  the  sky,  and  looking  in  that  direction, 
I  saw  two  hcmiapberes  of  yellow  uJid  blue,  sparkling  all  over 
vith  light  and  beat,  eo  that  the  eye  winked  to  behold  them. 
The  colocynth  (called  by  the  Arabs  murrir),  grew  io  many 
places  in  the  dry,  hot  aond.  The  fmit  reijembles  a  melon,  and 
is  so  intensely  bitter  that  no  animal  will  eat  it.  I  made 
breakfast  under  the  lee  of  an  isolated  rock,  crowned  with  a 
leacou  of  camel-bones.  We  here  met  three  Ababdehs,  armed 
with  long  spears,  on  their  way  to  Korosko.  Soon  after  mid- 
day the  plain  was  broken  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  and  we  saw  io 
front  and  to  the  cast  of  us  many  blue  mountain-cbainB.  Our 
approached  one  of  them — a,  range,  several  miles  in  length, 
highest  peak  of  which  reached  an  attitude  of  a  (bonaand 
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feet    The  sidee  were  predpitons  and  formed  of  yertioal  straC^^^ 
bat  the  crests  were  agglomerations  of  loose  stones,  as  if  shak^^^^ 
oat  of  some  cnormoas  coal-scattle.     The  glens  and  gorges  wee:  '^^^^ 


black  as  ink ;  no  speck  of  any  other  color  relieved  the  terribL  -"""^^^ 


gloom  of  this  singalar  group  of  hills.     Their  aspect  was  macs^*^® 
more  than  sterile :  it  was  infernal.     The  name  given  to  thecv  ^^^e^ 


bj  the  guide  was  Djilet  e'  Djindee^  the  meaning  of  which  1  ^^^^ 
could  not  learn.  At  their  foot  I  found  a  few  thorny  shralw^^^-^ 
the  first  sign  of  vegetation  since  leaving  Korosko. 


We  encamped  half  an  hour  before  sunset  on  a  graveUjC-^  ^^ 
plain,  between  two  spurs  of  the  savage  hills,  in  order  that  oui^-^-^ 
camels  might  browse  on  the  shrubs,  and  they  were  only  too^=>^^ 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  permission.     They  snapped  off  ""^^ 
the  hard,  dry  twigs,  studded  with  cruel  thorns,  and  devoured 
them  as  if  their  tongues  were  made  of  cast-iron.     We  were 
now  in  the  haunts  of  the  gazelle  and  the  ostrich,  but  saw 
nothing  of  them.     Sbekh  Ali  taught  me  a  few  words  of  the 
Bisharee  laoguage,  asking  for  the  English  words  in  return, 
and  was  greatly  delighted  when  I  translated  okam  (camel), 
into  "  0  camel ! "     "  Wallah  I "  said  he,  "  your  language  is 
the   same  as   ours."      The   Bishdree    tongue  abounds  with 
vowels,  and  is  not  unmusical.     Many  of  the  substantives  com- 
mence with  0 — as  omek^  a  donkey ;  oshoij  a  cow ;  ogana,  a  ga- 
zelle.    The  plural  changes  o  into  a,  as  akam,  camels ;  ameJCf 
donkeys,  &c.     The  language  of  the  Ababdehs  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Bisharees,  but  probably  sprang  from  the  same 
original  stock.     Lepsius  considers  that  the  Kenoos  dialect  of 
Nubia  is  an  original  African  tongue,  having  no  affinity  with 
any  of  the  Shemitic  languages. 

On  the  fifth  day  we  left  the  plain,  and  entered  a  country 
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of  broken  mouutam-ranges.      Iq  one  place  the  road  [ 
tbrougti  a  long,  low  bill  of  elate  rock,  by  a  gap  wbich  had  faeaafl 
purposely  broken.     Tlio  strata  were  vertical,  the  laminte  vury-l 
ing  from  one  to  four  iuchea  in  thickness,  auil  uf  us  fioe  a  quali-l 
ty  aod  smooth  a  surface  as  I  ever  saw.     A  long  wady,  or  val-l 
ley,  which  appeared  to  bo  the  outlet  of  some  mouutaiu-basin,  | 
was  crossed  by  a  double  row  of  stunted  doum-palms,  markiiigifl 
a  water-course  made  by  the  summer  rains.     Eyoub  pointed  it^l 
out  to  loe,  as  the  half-way  station  between  Korosko  and  Abon- 
Hammed.     For  two  hours  longer  we  threaded  the  dry  wadja, 
ahut  iu  by  black,  ehaotiu  billsL     It  was  now  Loonday,  I  waa 
very  hungry,  nod  the  time  allotted  by  Eyoub  for  reaching  Bir 
Murr-kdt  had  passed.     He  saw  my  impatience  and  urged  bilfl 
dromedary  into  a  trot,  calling  out  to  me  to  follow  him.     Wo  I 
bent  to  the  nest,  turned  the  flank  of  a  high  range,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  steady  trotting,  reached  a  side-valley  or  cul-de- 
sac,  branching  off  from  the  main  wady.      A  herd  of  loose 
camels,  a  few  goats,  two  black  camcl's-hair  teuts,  and  half  a 
dozen  half-naked  Ababdehs,  showed  that  we  had  reached  the 
wells.     A  few  shallow  pits,  dug  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  fur- 
nished an   abundance  of  bitter,  greenish  water,   which   tha 
camels  drank,  but  which  I  could  not  drink.     The  wells  are 
called  by  the  Arabs  el  morra,  "  the  bitter."     Fortunately,  I 
had  two  skins  of  Nile-water  left,  which,  with  care,  would  last 
to  Abou-Hammed.      The  water  was  always  cool  and  fresh, 
though  in  color  and  taste  it  resembled  a  decoction  of  old  shoes. 
Wc  found  at  the  wells  Capt.  Peel's  Syrian  friend,  Cliuri, 
who  was  oa  his  way  to  Korosko  with  live  camels,  carrying  the 
Captain's  baggage.     He  left  immediately  after  my  arrival,  <»,J 
1  might  have  sent  by  him  a  Christmas  greeting  to  friends  st-M 
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rliistled  drearily  arotiDd  my  tont,  but  I  glowed  like  fire  froii; 
llie  ooziug  out  of  the  heat  I  had  absorbed,  and  tbe  Arabs  wUbtfl 
put,  squatted  arcuiid  their  fire  of  earners  dang,  sang  the  wUd| 
Qjotiotonous  soDgs  of  the  Desert. 

We  left  Ikliirr-hat  at  sunrise,  on  tbe  momiog  of  the  slxt^ 
I  day.  I  walked  ahead,  through  the  foldings  of  the  black  ii 
I  tains,  siuging  as  I  went,  from  the  iiispirutiou  of  the  brilliai 
[  iky  and  Ihe  pure  air.  In  an  hour  aud  h  half  the  pass  opened 
II  broad  [Jain  of  sand,  and  I  waited  for  my  caravan,  i 
day  was  growing  hut.  On  ettlicr  side,  as  we  continued  ou| 
journey,  the  blue  lakes  of  the  mirs^  glittered  in  the  t 
Several  ixolated  pyramids  rose  above  the  boriioo,  far  to  thtfl 
East,  and  a  purple  mouulain-rauge  in  front,  apparently  two  opa 
three  honra  distant,  stretched  from  east  to  west.  "We  wUlfl 
breakfast  in  tbe  ehsde  of  those  niounlains,"  I  eaiil  to  Aehuiet, 
but  breakfast- tinjc  enme  and  they  aeemcd  no  nearer,  so  I  sat 
down  in  the  aaiid  and  made  my  meaL  Towards  noon  wc  met 
liirge  caravans  of  camels,  comiug  from  Berber.  Some  wcri 
laden  with  gum,  but  the  greater  part'were  without  burdens,  ai 
they  were  to  be  sold  in  Egypt  In  the  course  of  the  day  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  passed  us.  Among  the  persons  we  im 
was  Capt.  Peel's  cawaas,  or  janissary  (whom  he  had  left  i 
Khartoum),  on  his  return,  with  five  camels  and  three  slaves, 
which  he  had  purchased  on  speculation.  He  gave  such  a  dis- 
mal account  of  Soudan,  that  Aohinet  was  quite  gloomy  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

The  aftomoon  was  intensely  hot,  the  thermometer  stauJinjj 
at  100",  but  I  felt  little  annoyance  from  the  beat,  and  used  no 
protection  against  it.  Tbe  sand  was  deep  and  the  road  a  w 
e  for  the  camels,  but  the  mountains  which  accmod  so  n 
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at  hand  in  the  moraing  were  not  yet  reached.  We  pushed  for- 
ward ;  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  twilight  was  over  before  we 
encuiiipcd  at  their  base.  Tiic  tent  waa  pitched  hy  the  light  of 
tho  crescent  lunon,  which  hung  over  a  pitchy-black  peak,  I 
had  dinner  at  the  fashionable  hour  of  seven,  Achmet  waa 
obliged  to  make  soup  of  the  water  of  Hiirr-iiat,  which  had  an 
abominable  taste.  I  was  so  drowsy  that  before  my  pipe  was 
fioisbed,  I  tumbled  upon  my  mattress,  and  was  unconscious 
until  midnight,  when  I  awoke  with  the  sensation  of  swimmiug 
in  a  river  of  lava.  Eyoub  called  tlie  mountain  Kah  el  Kafass 
• — an  absurd  name,  without  meaning — but  I  stispeot  it  is  the 
same  ridge  which  crosses  tha  caravan  route  from  Shendy  to 
Assouan,  and  which  is  called  Djebel  Shigre  by  Bruce  aud 
Burckhaidt, 

The  tent  was  struck  in  the  morning  starlight,  ut  which 
time  the  thermometer  stood  at  55°.  I  walked  alone  through 
the  mountains,  which  rose  iu  conical  peaks  to  the  height  of 
near  a  thousaud  feet.  The  path  was  rough  aud  stony  until  I 
rei^ched  the  outlet  of  the  pass.  When  the  caravan  came  up,  I 
found  that  the  post-courier  who  left  Korosko  two  days  after 
ua,  had  joined  it,  lie  was  a  jet-black,  bare-headed  and  bare- 
legged Bisbiiree,  mounted  ou  a  dromedary.  He  remained  with 
us  all  day,  aud  liked  our  company  so  well  that  he  encamped 
with  lis,  in  preference  to  continuing  his  journey.  Ou  leaving 
the  mountain,  we  entered  a  plain  of  coarse  gravel,  abounding 
with  pebbles  of  agate  and  jasper.  Another  range,  which 
Eyoub  called  Djebel  Dighlee,  appeared  in  front,  and  we  reach- 
ed it  about  nooD.  The  day  waa  again  hot,  the  mercury  rising 
to  95''.  It  took  us  nearly  an  hour  to  pass  Djebel  Dighlee, 
beyond  which  the  plain  stretched  away  to  the  Mile,  interrupt- 
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ed  bere  and  there  by  a  distant  peak.  Far  in  advance  of  us  lay 
Djebcl  Mokrat,  the  limit  of  the  next  day's  journey.  From  its 
top,  said  Eyoub,  one  may  see  the  pahn-groves  along  the  Nile. 
We  encamped  on  the  open  plain,  not  far  from  two  black  pyra^ 
midal  hills,  in  the  flush  of  a  superb  sunset.  The  ground  was 
traversed  by  broad  strata  of  gray  granite,  which  lay  on  the 
surface  in  huge  boulders.  Our  camels  here  found  a  few  bunch- 
es of  dry,  yellow  grass,  which  had  pierced  the  gravelly  soiL 
To  the  south-east  was  a  mountain  called  by  the  Arabs  Djebel 
Nogdra  (the  Mountain  of  the  Drum),  because,  as  Eyoub  de- 
clared, a  devil  who  had  his  residence  among  its  rocks,  frequent- 
ly beat  a  drum  at  night,  to  scare  the  passing  caravans. 

The  stars  were  sparkling  freshly  and  clearly  when  I  rose, 

OB  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  and  Djebel  Mokrat  lay  like 

^  faint  shadow  on  the  southern  horizon.     The  sun  revealed  a 

£ew  isolated  peaks  to  the  right  and  left,  but  merely  distant 

Xsles  on  the  vast,  smooth  ocean  of  the  Desert.     It  was  a  rap- 

t^ure  to  breathe  air  of  such  transcendent  purity  and  sweetness. 

X  breakfasted  on  the  immense  floor,  sitting  in  the  sun,  and  then 

fogged  on  all  day,  in  a  heat  of  90°,  towards  Djebel  Mokrat, 

Xrhich  seemed  as  far  off"  as  ever.     The  sun  went  down,  and  it 

iji^as  still  ahead  of  us.     "  That  is  a  Djehel  Shaytan^''''  I  said  to 

TEyoub;  "  or  rather,  it  is  no  mountain ;   it  is  an  afrite."     "  0 

X^ffendi ! "  said  the  old  man,    "  don't  speak  of  afrites  here. 

There  are  many  in  this  part  of  the  Desert,  and  if  a  man  travels 

alone  here  at  night,  one  of  them  walks  behind  him  and  forces 

him  to  go  forward  and  forward,  until  he  has  lost  his  path." 

We  rode  on  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars — silently  at 

first,  but  presently  Shekh  Ali  began  to  sing  his  favorite  song 

of  "  YaUah  saladmeh,  el-hamdu  lillahfok  beldmehf^^  and  one 
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^^^H  of  the  KcDoos,  to  beguile  the  way,  recited  in  a  chanting  lone, 
^^^H  oopiouB  pasRugea  from  the  Koran.  Among  other  thingH,  he 
^^^H  rehited  the  history  of  Joseph,  which  Achmet  translated  to  me. 
^^^H  The  nhole  story  would  be  tuo  long  to  repeat,  bnt  portionB  of  ii 
^^^H    arc  interesting. 

^^^H  "  After  Joseph  had  beeo  thrown  into  the  well,"  continued 

^^^H  the  Kenooa,  "  a  caravan  of  Arabs  came  along,  and  began  to 
^^^H  draw  water  for  the  camels,  when  one  of  the  men  said :  '  0 
^^H  Shekh,  there  is  something  in  the  well.'  '  Well,'  said  the  Shekh, 
^^^H  'if  it  be  a  man,  he  belongs  to  me,  but  if  it  be  goods,  you  may 
^^^H  have  tliem.'  So  they  drew  it  up,  and  it  was  Joseph,  and  the 
^^^B  SheMi  took  him  to  Cairo  and  sold  him  to  Azeez  (Potiphar).' 
^^^B  [I  omit  his  account  of  Potipbar's  wife,  which  could  not  well  be 
^^^H  repeated.]  When  Joseph  was  in  prison,  he  told  what  was  the 
^^^1  meauing  of  the  dreams  of  Sultan  Faraoon's  baker  and  butler, 
^^^B  who  were  imprisoned  with  him.  The  Sultan  himself  soon 
^^^H  afterwards  had  a  dream  about  seven  fat  cows  eating  seven  lean 
^^^1  ones,  which  nobody  could  explain.  Then  the  jailer  went  to 
^^^H  FaraooD,  and  said  :  'Here  is  Joseph,  in  jail — he  can  tell  you 
^^^^  all  abont  it.'  Faraoon  baid :  'Bring  him  here,  then.'  So  they 
^^^K  put  Joseph  in  a  bath,  washed  him,  shaved  his  head,  gave  him 
^^^H  a  new  white  turban,  and  took  him  to  the  Sultan,  who  said  to 
^^^^  him ;  '  Can  you  explain  my  dream  ? '  '  To  be  sure  I  can,'  said 
Joseph,   '  but  if  I  tell  jou,  you  muat  make  me  keeper  of  youi 

tmagnzines.'  '  Very  well : '  said  Faraoou.  Then  Joseph  told 
how  tie  seven  fat  oows  meant  seven  years  when  the  Nile  would 
baTe  two  inundatious  a  year,  and  the  ectcq  lean  co'As,  seven 
years  afterwards  when  it  would  have  no  inundation  at  all;  &iid 
he  said  to  Faraoon  that  since  he  was  now  magazine-keeper,  he 
should  take  &om  all  the  countiy  as  far  as  Assouan,  during  the 
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wven  fit  years,  pDoagh  wheat  ac-d  dourra  anil  bcaiif,  to  last 
during  the  scycq  lean  ones."  The  narraltr  might  have 
aiJiled  that  the  breed  of  tat  kinc  has  never  beeu  restored,  all 
the  cuttle  of  E^pt  hcbg  undoubted  descondaDta  of  the  lean 
stock. 

Two  hours  after  suiiset,  we  killed  Djebel  Mokr/it,  as  the 
Aralis  say  :  that  is,  turned  its  corner.  The  weary  camelB  were 
let  loose  auioug  some  clumpa  of  dry,  rustling  reeila,  aod  I 
etretched  myself  out  on  the  Band,  after  twelve  hours  in  the 
BaMle.  Our  water  was  nearly  eshaueted  by  this  time,  and 
tlie  provisions  were  reduced  to  hermits'  fare — bread,  rice  and 
dates.  I  had,  however,  the  spice  of  a  sav.igc  appetite,  which 
«i!  no  sooner  appeased,  than  I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  I, 
could  not  but  admire  the  Indomitable  pluck  of  the  little  don- 
keys ovned  by  the  Kenoos.  These  animals  not  only  carried 
provisions  and  water  for  themselves  and  their  mastera,  the 
"bole  distance,  but  the  latter  rode  them  the  greater  part  of  the 
*»J;  yet  they  kept  up  with  the  camels,  plyiug  their  little  legs 
^  ambitiously  the  last  day  as  the  first.  I  doubt  whether  a 
''orae  would  have  accomplished  as  much  under  similar  circnm- 
"ances. 

The  nest  morning  ve  started  joyfully,  in  hope  of  seeing 
'"o  Nil     a  d  Ly  ub,  for  the  first  time  sin™  leaving  Ko- 

''^sko,  h  Ip  d  t  1  d  the  camels.  Id  an  hour  we  passed  the 
•^ounta  n  f  M  kr  t  but  the  same  endless  plain  of  yellow 
P'avel  f  d  d  b  f  UB  to  the  horizon.  Eyonb  had  promised 
"•at  >v      h    Id  b  Abou-Hammod  in  half  a  day,  and  even 

P'*inted  out  some  distant  blue  mooatains  in  the  south,  as  being 
^yond  the  Nile.  Nevertheless,  we  travelled  nearly  till  noou 
■ithoiit  any  change  of  scenery,  and  no  more  appearance  of  river 
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than  the  abiindH.nt  streams  of  tbe  mirage,  on  all  sides.  I  drank  ' 
mj  last  cup  of  water  for  breakfast,  and  then  oontinuod  my  march 
in  the  buruing  sun,  with  rather  dianml  spirits.  Finally,  the 
Desert,  which  had  been  rising  since  yte  left  the  mountain,  be- 
gan to  deecond,  and  I  saw  something  like  roand  granite  bould- 
erH  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  "  Effendi,  see  the  doum- 
treea  I "  cried  Kjouh.  I  looked  again  :  they  were  doum-palms, 
and  so  broad  and  green  that  they  must  certainly  stand  near 
water.  Soon  we  descended  into  a  hollow  in  the  plain,  looking 
down  which  I  saw  to  the  south  a  thick  grove  of  trees,  and  over 
their  tops  the  shining  surface  of  the  Nile.  "  Ali,"  I  called  to 
my  saitor-servant,  "  look  at  that  great  bakr  akaytan  !  "  The 
Boa  of  tlie  Nile,  who  had  never  hefore,  in  all  his  life,  been  more 
than  a  day  out  of  sight  of  its  current,  was  almost  beside  him- 
self with  joy.  "Wallah,  master,"  he  cried,  "that  is  no  river 
of  the  Devil :  it  is  the  real  Nile — the  water  of  Paradise."  It 
did  my  heart  good  to  see  his  extravagant  delight.  "If  yon 
were  to  give  me  five  piastres,  master,"  said  he,  "  I  would  not 
drink  the  bitter  water  of  Mi^rr-hat."  The  guide  made  me  a 
salutation,  in  his  dry  way,  and  the  two  Nubians  greeted  me 
with  "  a  great  welcome  to  you,  0,  Effendi  1 "  With  every  step 
the  valley  unfolded  before  me — such  rich  deeps  of  fanljic  foli- 
age, such  a  glory  in  the  green  of  the  beana  and  lupins,  such 
radiance  beyond  description  in  the  dance  of  the  sunbeams  on 
the  wat-er  I  The  landsoap-o  was  balm  to  my  burning  eyes,  and 
the  mere  sight  of  the  glorious  green  herbage  was  a  senauoufl 
delight,  in  which  I  rioted  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 


AcHMET  and  I  began  to  feel  thirst,  so  we  Lurried  on  in  ad- 
vance, to  the  mud  liamlet  of  Abou-HainraGd.  We  difluiouutcd 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  we  were  received  by  a  d.irlt 
Ababdch,  who  was  officiating  in  place  of  the  Governor,  mid  in- 
vited me  to  talce  posscsBion  of  the  Utter's  hoiiau.  Ai-hnm 
gave  him  ii  large  wooJea  bowl  and  told  Am  to  fill  it  fi'om  tlio 

.       'JSilc,  and  we  would  talk  to  him  afterwards.     I  shall  never  fui'. 

^^^  tic  liuurjr  of  that  hiii^,  <|r<'(.  draught.     Alj  hod;,  uh^;ul-be(lJ 


l!H  JOt'BNKT    TO    CENTRAL    AKKICA. 

I  the  wattr  as  rapidly  as  tbe  hot  sand  of  the  Desert,  and  I  draiiL 
f  Kt  least  a  qnart  without  feeling  satisfied.  I  preferred  my  tent 
t  to  the  GoTernor's  house,  and  had  it  pitcbed  where  I  could  look 
t  out  on  the  river  and  the  palms.  Ahou-HR,iiinied  is  a  miserabli^ 
Tillage,  inhabited  b_v  a  few  hundred  Ababdebs  and  Bishareea 
I  The  Desert  here  esleuded  to  the  waler'a  edge,  while  the  oppo- 
|>  site  banks  were  as  green  as  emerald.  There  was  a  large  mud 
I  fortress,  with  round  bastions  at  the  eoroers,  to  the  west  of  the 
I  village.  It  formerlj  belonged  to  an  Abnbdeh  Shekh,  but  waa 
^  tben  deserted. 

'  In  the  afternoon  I  crossed  to  the  island  of  Mokrat,  which 
I  lies  opposite.  The  vessel  was  a  sort  of  a  canoe,  made  of  pieces 
of  the  doum-palin,  tied  together  with  ropes  and  plastered  with 
mud.  My  oarsmen  wore  two  boja  of  fifteen,  half-naked  fellows 
with  long,  wild  hair,  jet  very  strong  and  Bjmnietrieal  limbs 
and  handsome  features.  I  landed  in  the  shade  of  the 
palms,  and  walked  for  half  an  hour  along  the  shore,  thrnngh 
patches  of  dourra  and  cotton,  watered  by  the  creaking  millsL 
The  whole  island,  which  is  upwards  of  twenty  miles  long,  is 
level  and  might  be  made  productive,  but  the  natives  only  cul- 
tivate a  narrow  strip  along  tbe  water.  The  trees  were  douni 
and  date  palm  and  acacia,  and  I  saw  in  the  distance  others  of 
a  rich,  dark  green,  which  appeared  to  be  sycamore.  The  Lip- 
popolamus  is  found  here,  and  the  boatmen  shewed  me  the 
enormous  tracks  of  three,  wbich  had  made  bayoc  among  their 
bean-patches  the  day  bcfoic.  As  I  was  returning  to  the  boat 
I  met  three  natives,  tall,  strong,  stately  men.  I  gi'eeted  them 
'  with  "Peace  be  withyoul"  and  they  answered  "Peace  bo 
with  you,"  at  the  same  time  offering  their  hands.  We  tulkeil 
I    for  Bome  time  in  broken  Arabic,  and  I  have  rarely  e 
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pxxi-irill  erpressed  in  Bnragc  features.  In  fact,  all  tlio  ftioon  I 
now  SBW  were  of  a  superior  alanip  to  tiiat  of  tfie  Kgyptiaus. 
Tbe^  expresaed  not  ouly  more  strcugth  uud  bJepeodeocc,  tat 
more  kindness  and  gentleness. 

I  procured  a  lean  slieep  for  eight  pisBtres,  and  after  At'l: 
met  bad  chosen  the  best  parts  for  my  dinner,  I  gnve  the  ri 
niioder  to  Eyonb  aud  the  Bisliurces.  The  cntnets  were  driven  i 
down  to  the  river,  but  only  three  drank  out  of  the  six.  I  took 
mj  Mat  in  the  shade  of  the  tent,  and  looked  at  tLe  broad  bluo 
iratrent  of  the  Nile  for  hours,  without  being  wearied  of  tha 
sMno,  Groups  of  tall  Bishirees  stood  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tMoe,  gazing  upon  me,  for  a  Frank  traveller  was  no  common 
ogk  In  the  evening  I  attempted  to  rediiee  my  desert  teiii- 
persture  by  a  bath  in  the  river,  but  I  had  become  so  seusiliva 
■"  cold  that  the  water  made  me  shudder  in  every  nerve,  and  it 
feqnired  a  double  portion  of  pipes  iind  coffee  to  restore  my 
"atnral  warmth. 

I  left  Abou-Hammed  at  noon  the  neit  day,  having  been 
<<vtniued  by  some  government  tax  on  eauicls,  which  my  Bish^ 
*"ees  were  called  upon  to  pay.  Our  road  followed  the  river,  occa- 
siunally  taking  to  the  Desert  for  a  short  distance,  to  cut  off  a 
twnd,  but  never  losing  sight  of  the  dark  clumps  of  palms  and 
t.l]e  vivid  coloring  of  the  grain  on  the  western  bank.  The 
Scenery  bore  a  very  diffcrunl  stamp  from  that  of  Egypt.  The 
colors  were  darker;  richer  and  stronger,  the  light  more  intcuso 
^d  glowing,  and  all  forma  of  vegetable  and  auimal  lifo  pene- 
trated with  a  more  full  and  impassioned  expression  of  life. 
The  green  of  the  fields  actually  socined  to  throb  under  the 
fiery  gush  of  sunshine,  and  the  palm  leaves  to  thrill  and  trem- 
We  in  the  hot  blue  air.     The  people  were  glorious  barbari ana— 


large,  liill,  full-lirabed,  with  open,  ' 


iutelllgeQt  faces  and 


lustrouH  blaiik  eyos.  They  dress  with  more  Deatuesa  than  the 
Egyptian  Fellahs,  and  their  long  hiiir,  though  profuaelj  smear- 
ed with  euet,  ia  arranged  nith  some  taste  and  clothes  their  ' 
heads  Itcttor  than  the  dirty  cotton  akull-cap.  Among  those  I 
•saw  at  Aliou-Hanmied  wore  two  youths  of  aboat  seventeen, 
who  were  wondorfully  beautiful  One  of  them  pbiyed  a  sort 
of  coarse  reed  flute,  and  the  other  a  rude  stringed  instrument, 
which  he  called  a  tambour.  He  was  a  superb  fellow,  with  the 
purest  straight  Egyptian  features,  and  large,  brilliant,  melting 
black  ejea.  Every  posture  of  hia  body  expressed  a  grace  the 
most  striking  heeause  it  was  wholly  unstudied,  I  have  never 
seen  human  forms  superior  to  these  two.  The  first,  whom  I 
named  the  Apollo  Ababdese,  joined  my  caravan,  for  tbo  jour- 
ney to  Berber,  He  carried  with  him  all  his  wealth — a  Bale,  a 
Rword,  and  a  heavy  shield  of  hippopotamus  hide.  His  features 
were  as  perfectly  regular  as  the  Greek,  but  softer  and  rounder 
In  outline.  His  limbs  were  without  a  fault,  and  the  light  poise 
of  his  head  on  the  slender  neck,  the  fine  play  of  his  shoulder- 
bladea  and  the  rouaclea  of  hia  back,  as  he  walked  before  nie, 
wearing  only  a  narrow  cloth  around  his  loins,  would  have 
charmed  a  sculptor's  eye.  He  walked  among  my  eamel-dri 
vers  aa  Apollo  might  have  waited  among  the  other  ebepLerda 
of  King  Admetus.  Like  tho  god,  his  implement  was  the  flute; 
he  waa  a  wandering  minstrel,  and  earned  his  livelihood  by  play- 
ing at  the  feativala  of  the  Ababdehs.  His  name  waa  Eesa,  the 
Arabic  for  Jesus.  I  should  hare  been  willing  to  take  several 
ahades  of  his  complexion  if  I  could  have  had  with  them  his 
perfect  ripenesa,  roundneas  and  aymmetry  of  body  and  limb. 
He  told  me  that  he  smoked  no  tobacco  and  drank  no  ara- 


We  CDO  mped  for  tho  n  ght    n  a  cluster  of  doum  palms 

•>ear  the  N  le      The  so  1  even  to  tho  edge  of  the  u    le   j      h 

^Ss  wh    1  e  Te  cd  the  b  uk    w  a  ^  loose  w!    o  sand    and  &bo  e 

*  ike  snow    nder  tl  e  n  non,  wl  1    the  doato  leaves  ros  led  with 

^»a  dry  and  sharp  a  aound  as  bare  bougba  under  a  northern  stj. 

^he  wiud  blew  fresh,  but  we  were  sheltered  by  a  little  rise  of 

land,  and  the  tent  stood  firm.      Tbo  temperature  (72^)  was 

^lelicioua ;  the  stars  sparkled  radiantly,  and  the  song  of  crickets 

among  the  millet  rcniiudcd  ine  of  home.     No  sooner  had  we 

encamped  than  Kesa  ran  off  to  some  huts  wbidi  be  sj)icd  in 

ibc  distance,  and  told  the  natives  that  they  must  immediately 

—bring  all  their  sheep  and  fowls  to  the  Effcndi.     The  poor  peo- 

i  to  inquire  whether  they  must  part  with  llicir  stoL'k, 

[  were  very  glad  when  tboy  found  that  we  wanted  nothing. 

[  only  two  c.uininibcrs  which  an  old  man  brougbt  and 

Y  plaeed  at  my  feet. 


Tho  nest  morning  I  walked  ahead,  following  the  river  bank, 
but  the  cameta  took  a  shorter  road  through  the  Desert,  and 
passed  me  unobserved.  After  walking  two  hours,  I  soiight  for 
them  in  every  directinn,  and  fiuullj  came  upon  AH,  who  was 
doing  his  best  to  hold  my  dromedary  down.  No  sooner  had  1 
straddled  the  beast  than  he  rose  and  Bet  off  on  a  awinging  gal- 
lop to  rejoin  the  caravau.  During  the  day  our  road  led  along 
the  edge  of  the  Desert,  sometimes  in  the  sand  and  sometiues 
over  gravelly  soil,  covci-edwith  patchesof  thorny  shrubs.  Until 
I  reached  the  village  of  Abou-IIashym,  in  the  evening,  there 
was  DO  mark  of  cultivation  on  the  eastern  bank,  though  I  xaw 
in  places  the  signe  of  fields  which  had  long  since  been  desert- 
ed. I  passed  several  buijing  grounds,  in  one  of  which  the 
guide  showed  me  the  grave  of  Mr.  Melly,  an  English  gentle- 
man who  died  there  about  a  year  previous,  on  bis  return  to 
Egypt  with  hia  family,  after  a  journey  to  Khartnum.  His 
tomb  was  merely  an  oblong  mound  of  unbumt  brick,  with  a 
rough  stone  at  the  head  and  foot.  It  had  been  strictly  re- 
spected by  the  natives,  who  informed  roe  that  large  sums  were 
given  to  them  to  keep  it  in  order  and  watch  it  at  night.  They 
also  told  me  that  after  bis  death  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  shroud.  The  only  muslin  in  the  neighborhood  was  & 
piece  belonging  to  an  old  Shekh,  who  had  kept  it  many  years,  in 
anticipation  of  his  own  death.  It  was  sacred,  having  been  sent 
to  Mecca  and  dipped  in  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem.  In  this  the 
body  was  wrapped  and  laid  in  the  earth.  The  grave  was  in  a 
dreary  spot,  out  of  sight  of  the  river  and  surrounded  by  desert 
thorns. 

We  had  a  strong  north-wind  all  day.  The  sky  was  cloud- 
less, but  a  fine  white  film  filled  the  air,  and  the  distant  mona- 
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tarns  had  the  pale,  hlue-gray  tint  of  an  English  landscape.  The 
Bisharees  ¥rrapped  themselves  closely  in  their  mantles  as  they 
vralked,  but  Eesa  only  tightened  the  cloth  around  his  loins, 
and  allowed  free  play  to  his  glorious  limbs.      He  informed  me 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Berber  to  make  preparations  for  his 
marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  in  another  moon.      He  and 
Hossayn  explained  to  me  how  the  Ababdehs  would  then  come 
together,  feast  on  camel's  flesh,  and  dance  their  sword-dances. 
"  I  shall  go  to  your  wedding,  too,"  I  said  to  Eesa.     "  Will  you 
indeed,  0  Effendi ! "  he  cried,  with  delight :  "then  I  shall  kill 
my  she-camel,  and  give  you  the  best  piece."     I  asked  whether 
I  should  be  kindly  received  among  the  Ababdehs,  and  Eyoub 
declared  that  the  men  would  be  glad  to  see  me,  but  that  the 
women  were  afraid  of  Franks.     "  But,"  said  Achmet,  "  the 
Effendi  is  no  Frank."     "How  is  this  ?"    said  Eyoub,  turning 
to  me.     "Achmet  is  right,"  I  answered ;  "I  am  a  white  Arab, 
from  India."     "But  do  you  not  speak  the  Frank  language, 
when  you  talk  with  each  other?"     "No,"  said  Achmet,   "we 
talk  Hindustanee."     "  0,  praised  be  Allah  !  "  cried  Hossayn, 
clapping  his  hands  with  joy :    "praised  be  Allah,  that  you  are 
an  Arab,  like  ourselves ! "  and  there  was  such  pleasure  in  the 
facQS  of  all,  that  I  immediately  repented  of  having  deceived 
them.     They  assured  me,  however,  that  the  Ababdehs  would 
not  only  admit  me  into  their  tribe,  but  that  I  might  have  the 
handsomest  Ahahdiyeh  that  could  be  found,  for  a  wife.     Hos- 
sayn had  already  asked  Achmet  to  marry  the  eldest  of  his  two 
daughters,  who  was  then  eleven  years  old. 

I  passed  the  last  evening  of  the  year  1851  on  the  bank  of 
the  Nile,  near  Abou  Hashym.  There  was  a  wild,  green  island 
in  the  stream,  and  reefs  of  black  rock,  which  broke  the  current 


into  rnpida  Tlio  opposite  shore  was  g;reen  and  lovely,  t 
ed  with  groups  of  piilnis,  between  whose  atcmB  I  had  glimpRea 
of  blue  inouiitaiiia  fur  to  the  south  and  west.  The  tempera- 
ture was  mild,  niid  the  air  full  of  the  aroma  of  ntimosa  blos- 
MRii),  When  night  came  on  Z  enjoyed  the  sjilendid  moon  and 
8t»light  of  iho  tropics,  and  watched  the  Southern  Cross  rise 
■iboTo  the  horiion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  beat  their 
wooden  drums  lustily  all  night,  to  scare  the  hippopotami  away 
from  their  benn-fielda.  My  dream  before  waiting  was  of  an 
liiinioiiRS  liou,  which  I  had  tamed,  and  which  walked  beside 
ino — a  ])ropitLou3  omen,  said  the  Arabs. 

The  luoriiing  waa  ao  cold  that  the  Bishurecs  were  very  lan- 
guid in  tlicir  morements,  m\d  even  I  was  obliged  to  don  my 
«t|Hitei.  E<!sa  lieljicd  the  meo  in  all  the  freedom  of  his  naked 
Ihubfl,  and  sliowod  no  sigos  of  Dumbness.  The  village  of 
Abou-Hashyni  extends  for  threu  or  four  miles  along  the  river, 
and  looked  chanuing  in  the  morning  sunshine,  with  its  bright 
Golds  of  wheat,  cotlou  and  donrra  spread  out  in  front  of  the 
tidjr  clay  liousesL  The  men  wore  nt  work  among  the  grab, 
tbft  Wttrso  of  the  water,  and  shy  children  tended  the 

Itflf  tlMk  SMtd  that  browsed  on  the  thorns  skirting  the 
ft»  people  greeted  me  veiy  oordially,  and  when  I 
■tn]t|>ed  to  wait  fnr  the  camels  an  old  man  came  numing  up  to 
ini]uirv  if  I  h»d  hwt  the  way.  The  western  bank  of  the  rivw 
til  Hlill  rirhiT  and  more  ihii-kly  populated,  and  the  large  town 
»f  Uetljcm,  capital  of  the  Berooda  eonntiy,  lies  just  opposit* 
Attxt-ilwdiyni.  After  Icating  Ibo  latter  place  our  road  swerv- 
(s|  ttlill  more  fr»iu  (he  Nil^,  and  tonk  &  straight  oonrae  over  a 
Tnllitt);  d««erl  ImcI  of  »Imi««  and  llione,  lo  avoid  t 
iF»r<h>  of  Ibe  alrtam.     The  wr  ««5  slUl  strOM  from 
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lid  tbc  same  gray  vapor  tempered  the  sunshine  and  toned 
own  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  landscape. 

We  passed  several  small  burying-grounds,  in  which  many 
the  graves  were  decked  with  small  wliitc  flags  stuck  on 
'^>oles,  and  others  had  bowls  of  water  placed  at  the  head — a 
^3nstom  for  which  I  could  get  no  explanation.     Near  £1  Bagh- 
^^yr,  where  we  struck  the  river  again,  we  met  two  Bedouins, 
^^bo  bad  turned  merchants  and  were  taking  a  drove  of  camels 
'to  Egypt.     One  of  them  had  the  body  of  a  gazelle  which  he 
liad  shot  two  days  before,  hanging  at  bis  saddle,  and  ofiercd  to 
sell  to  me,  but  the  flesh  had  become  too  dry  and  hard  for  my 
teeth.     Ali  succeeded  in  buying  a  pair  of  fowls  for  three  pias- 
tres, and  brought  me,  besides,  some  doum-nuts,  of  the  last 
year's  growth.     I  could  make  no  impression  on  them  until  the 
rind  had  been  pounded  with  stones.     The  taste  was  like  that  of 
dry  gingerbread,  and  when  fresh,  must  be  very  agreeable.  In  the 
fields  I  noticed  a  new  kind  of  grain,  the  heads  of  which  resem- 
bled rice.  The  natives  called  it  dooWtn^  and  said  that  it  was  even 
more  nutritious  than  wheat  or  dourra,  though  not  so  palatable. 
I  signalized  New- Year's  Day,  1852,  by  breaking  my  ther- 
mometer,  which  fell  out  of  my  pocket  as  I  was  mounting  my 
dromedary.     It  was  impossible  to  replace  it,  and  one  point 
wherein  my  journey  might  have  been  useful  was  thus   lost 
The  variations  of  temperature  at  different  hours  of  the  day 
were  very  remarkable,  and  on  leaving  Korosko  I  had  com- 
menced a  record  which  I  intended  to  keep  during  the  whole  of 
my  stay  in  Central  Africa.*     In  the  evening  I  found  in  the 

♦The  follo>ving  record  of  the  temperature,  from  the  time  of  leaving 
Korosko  to  tlie  date  of  the  accident  which  deprived  me  of  the  thermom- 

9* 


Nile  a  fish  about  four  feet  long,  which  had  jiut  been  killed  by 
a  crocodile.  It  was  lying  near  the  water's  edge,  and  as  I  de- 
scended the  hank  to  examine  it,  two  slender  black  serpents  elid 
away  from  before  my  feet. 

We  struck  the  tent  early  the  next  morning,  and  entered 
on  the  akaba,  or  pass  of  the  Wady  el-homar.  (Valley  of 
Asses.)  It  was  a  barren,  atony  tract,  intersected  with  long 
hollows,  which  produced  a  growth  of  thorns  and  a  bard,  dry 
grass,  the  blades  of  which  cut  the  fingers  that  attempted  to 
pluck  it.  We  passed  two  short  ranges  of  low  hills,  which 
showed  the  same  strata  of  coal-black  shale,  as  in  the  Nubian 
Desert.  The  aiaha  takes  its  name  from  the  numbera  of  wild 
asses  which  are  found  in  it.  These  beasts  are  remarkably  shy 
and  fleet,  but  are  sometimes  killed  and  eaten  by  the  Arabs. 
We  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  but  saw  nothing  more  than  their 
tracks  in  the  sand.     We  met  several  companies  of  the  village 


etfr,  is  iutcrpsliiig,  as  it 


Anfai,  tnTellii^  on  Coot  or  on  dtmlcejs.  The  women  were 
nnraled,  luni  wotr  tbe  sxmi;  cotton  maulle  as  tbo  men,  reich- 
bg  from  the  wTUSt  tu  Uic  kneta.  Tliey  were  all  lolonibly  old, 
and,  ofilike  the  men,  wc^ro  cxMssivel;  ugly.  An  Ababduh, 
riding  oa  lus  dromedarj,  joined  coin)iaDy  with  us.  He  wu 
naked  to  the  loins,  strongly  and  gracefully  built,  nod  sat  erect 
on  his  high,  narrow  saddle,  as  if  be  and  his  auimil  were  ooo — 
a  sort  of  camel-cent aar.  Uis  hair  was  profuse  uud  husby,  but 
of  a  fine,  silky  texture,  and  "  short  Numidian  curl,"  Tory  dif- 
ferent from  the  crisp  wool  of  the  genuine  negro. 

Id  the  afternoon  wc  reached  the  Nile  again,  at  his  EIov 
enth  Cataract.  For  a  space  of  two  or  three  miles  his  boU  is 
filled  with  masses  of  black  rook,  in  some  places  forming  dniii«, 
over  which  the  curreut  roars  iu  its  swift  descent.  Tbo  easturit 
bank  is  desert  and  unmhabited,  but  the  western  delighted  tho 
eye  with  the  green  brilliance  of  its  fields.  In  a  patch  of  dosort 
grass  we  Gtarted  a  large  and  beautiful  gazelle,  spotted  like  a 
fallow-deer.  I  rode  towards  it  and  approached  within  thirty 
yards  before  it  moved  away.  At  suuact  we  reached  a  village 
called  Ginnaynetoo,  the  commencement  of  the  Berlter  country. 
Tbe  inhabitants,  who  dwelt  mostly  iu  leuts  of  pulm-mattiiig, 
were  very  friendly.  As  I  was  lying  in  my  tout,  iu  the  erun- 
iog,  two,  who  appeai'ed  to  be  the  prinoipal  persons  of  the  pluoo, 
came  iu,  saluted  mc  with  "  Peace  be  witli  you  ! "  iind  asked 
lor  my  health,  to  which  I  replied ;  "  Very  gtiod,  Allali  he 
praised  I"  Each  of  them  tiieu  took  my  hand  in  his,  pressed  it 
to  his  lips  and  forehead,  and  quietly  retired. 

We  resumed  our  march  through  a  dry,  rolling  country, 
grown  with  thorns,  acacias  in  fiuwer,  and  occasional  doum- 
trees.     Beyond  tbe  Nile,  whose  current  was  no  longer  to  bu 
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seen,  stretched  the  long  moonUiii  of  Berber,  which  we  first 
disccTne<l  the  day  previous,  when  crossing  the  rise  of  the  Wa- 
dy  i'1-honiar.     The  opposite  bank  was  a  sea  of  vivid  green,  as 
far  as  the  vye  could  reach.     Near  the  water  the  bean  and  lu- 
pin flouris^hcd  in  thick  clusters ;  behind  them  extended  fields 
of  cotton,  of  a  rich,  dark  foliage ;  and  still  beyond,  tall  ranks 
of  dourra,  heavy  with  ripening  heads.     Island-like  groups  of 
date-trees  and  doum-palms  studded  this  rich  bed  of  vegetation, 
and  the  long,  blue  slope  of  the  mountain  gave  a  crowning 
charm  to  the  landscape.      As  we  approached  the  capital  of 
Berber,  the  villages  on  our  right  became  more  frequent,  but 
our  path  still  lay  over  the  dry  plain,  shimmering  with  the  lakes 
of  the  mirage.     We  passed  a  score  of  huge  vultures,  which 
had  so  gorged  themselves  with  the  carcase  of  a  camel,  that 
they  could  scarcely  move  out  of  our  way.     Among  them  were 
several  white  hawks,  a  company  of  crows,  and  one  tall  black 
stork,  nearly  five  feet  in  height,  which  walked  about  with  the 
deliberate  pace  of  a  staid  clergyman.     Flocks  of  quail  rose 
before  our  very  feet,  and  a  large  gray  dove,  with  a  peculiar 
cooing  note,  was  very  abundant  on  the  trees. 

My  sfiaytan  of  a  guide,  Eyoub,  wanted  to  stop  at  a  village 
called  El  Khassa,  which  we  reached  at  two  o'clock.  El  Me- 
kheyref,  he  said,  was  far  ahead,  and  we  could  not  get  there ;  he 
would  give  us  a  sheep  for  our  dinner ;  the  Effendi  must  prove 
his  hospitality  (but  all  at  the  Efiendi's  expense),  and  many 
other  weighty  reasons — but  it  would  not  do.  I  pushed  on 
ahead,  made  inquiries  of  the  natives,  and  in  two  hours  saw  be- 
fore me  the  mud  fortress  of  El  Mekheyref.  The  camel-men, 
who  were  very  tired,  from  the  long  walk  from  Korosko,  would 
willingly  have  stopped  at  El  Khassa,  but  when  I  pointed  out 
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i  Aclmiiit  told  tfacm  they  could  not  dccc'ivo  me, 
Ihid  the  truth  writtea  in  a  book,  tbcy  said  not  a  vrord. 

We  entered  iLe  towu,  which  was  larger,  clenner  and  hand-   ' 
Burner  tliun  any  place  I  had  sci'ii  siiiee  leaving  Siout.     At- 
Doeut  euldicrd  were  mixed  with  tho  Arabs  ia  the  Atreets,  aod 
we  met  a  barem  of  Ctureoe  ladies  taking  a  walk,  under  the 
escort  of  two  eanucbs.     Odq  of  tfaem  stopped  and  greeted  tu, 
aud  her  large  black  eyes  sparkled  between  the  folds  of  her  TcU 
as  she  esclaimed,  in  great  apparent  delight :  "  Ab,  I  know  you    i 
come  from  Cairo!"     I   passed  through  the  streets,  found  a  I 
good  place  for  my  tent  on  the  high  bank  above  the  water,  and    ' 
by  an  hour  before  sunset  wiw  comfortably  encamped.     I  gaya 
tie  men  their  backsbeeBh — forty-seven  piastres  in  all,  with 
wliioh  tliey  were  well  satisfied,  and  they  then  left  for  the  tents 
of  their  tribe,  about  two  hours  distant.     I  gave  Kcsa  some 
trinkets  for  his  bride,  which   he  took   with    '  God   reward 
ml"  pressed  my  hand  to  bis  lips,  and  then  went  with  them. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


A  WeJOIug-SIj  EoMpllin  bj  tljo  Uilltaty  Ouvernor— Aclunot— TLe  Bridegroom— A 
Quanl— I  am  an  Amertcan  B«7— KiDI— Tho  Be^'s  Tl^t— The  Olvl)  GoTrrnar- 
Atout  tlio  Narr— TbB  Priest's  Tlglt—Kldlng  In  State— Tbo  Songnlese  BUIIIan— A 
MerchDot's  Housc-Tlie  l^iwn— Dinner  at  Uie  GoierDor-s— Tlio  Palna  of  Kajalt; — 
A  Salata  to  liie  Amerluiia  Flag— Departure, 


I  WAB  sitting  at  my  tent-door  at  dusk,  after  a  lusurioua  dinoer 
of  fowla  aod  meloDS,  when  we  Baddenly  Loard  a  great  sound  of 
drums  and  Arab  singing,  with  repeated  discharges  of  musket- 
ry. The  people  told  ub  that  a  marriage  was  being  celebrated, 
and  proposed  that  I  should  go  and  take  part  iu  the  festivities. 
I  therefore  partly  resumed  uiy  Frank  dresa,  and  told  Acbmet 
that  he  must  no  longer  represent  me  as  a,  Turk,  since,  in  the 
conquered  countries  of  Soudau  the  ruling  race  is  even  more 
unpopular  than  the  Franks.  "  Well,  master,"  said  he ;  "  but 
I  must  at  least  make  you  an  American  Bey,  because  some 
tank  is  necessary  in  these  countries."  He  took  a  lantern,  and 
we  set  oat,  in  the  direction  of  the  noises. 

As  we  passed  the  moscjue,  a  priest  informed  us  that  the 
wedding  was  at  the  Guveruor's  house,  and  that  the  bridegrooni 
was  the  SOD  of  a  former  Governor's  wtkeel,  or  deputy.     The 
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ilmme  gnideil  ub  to  a  spacious  court-yard,  at  the  door  of  (Tliicli 

Mood  guarda  in  festive  dresses.  The  court  was  lighted  hy  a 
Iirge  open  brazier  of  charcoal,  fastened  ou  tlie  eud  of  a  higU 
pole,  and  by  Tariouft  colored  lanterus.  Long  beuchos  ven 
fanged  across  the  central  space,  faciog  the  Governor's  man 
bIod,  and  npon  them  s:it  maoy  of  the  iobabitaots  of  the  town, 
listeuiDg  to  the  maBic.  The  Amaout  soldiers,  in  their  piotil> 
regqne  dresses,  were  squnttcd  around  the  walls,  their  yat» 
gbans  and  long  guns  gleaming  in  the  moonlight.  The  mnai-- 
cians  sat  on  a  raised  platform,  beside  the  eteps  leading  to  tbS' 
door.  There  were  half  a  dozen  drams,  some  Arab  flutes,  and 
a  chorus  of  strong-lunged  singers,  who  chanted  a  wild,  barbarie 
cpithalamium,  in  perfect  time  and  uceord.  The  people  oil  s^ 
luted  us  respectfully,  and  invited  us  to  enter.  The  Alhuninn 
guards  ushered  us  into  a  lofty  room,  roofed  with  palm-logs, 
which  were  carefully  chosen  for  their  size  and  straightnesa, 
A  broad,  cushioned  divan  ran  around  two  sides  of  the  apart- 
menl.  Here  aat  the  military  Governor^  with  his  principal  offi- 
cers, while  richly-dressed  soldiers  stood  in  waiting.  An  im- 
mense glass  lantern  gave  light  to  this  striking  picture. 

The  Governor,  who  was  called  Yagheshir  Bey  (although 
be  held  the  lower  rank  of  a  S'anjah),  was  .in  Albanian,  and 
commander  of  the  Egyptian  troops  in  Berber  and  Shendy, 
He  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  made  room  for  me 
beside  him  on  the  divan.  lie  was  a  tall,  stately  man,  about 
fifty  years  of  age  ;  his  face  was  remarkably  handsome,  with  a 
mild,  benevolent  expression,  and  he  had  the  maniicrs  of  a  fin* 
isbed  genlleman.  On  my  left  hand  was  one  of  his  officers, 
also  a  tall,  fur-capped  Albanian,  I  presented  both  of  the  digui- 
ttries  with  cigars,  for  which  they  seemed  to  have  a  greal 
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rcliflh.     Coffee  soon  appeared,  Benred  by  negro  slaves,  in  f^^ 
l)1uc  dresses,  and  then  the  Bey's  shebook,  with  a  mouth-pi^ 
Htu<l<1tMl  with  (liatiionds,  was  filled  for  me.     The  slaves  preset 
Iv  ri'tiiriirtl,  with  largo  glass  cui»8  filled  with  delicious  sherb^^^ 
which  they  ofiered  upon  gold-fringed  napkins.     Achmet,  beit^& 
seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  (Governor,  was  mistaken  by  tS^ 
attendants  for  the  American  Bey,  notwithstanding  his  da^"^^ 
coniploxion,  and  served  first.      I  could  not  but  admire  i^m-   ^ 
courtly  case  of  his  manners,  which  belonged  rather  to  the  bor^^^ 
son  of  a  Pasha,  than  to  the  poor  orphan  boy  of  Luxor,  indebt>-*^ 
etl  only  to  his  honesty,  quick  sense,  and  the  kindness  of  9x:^^^^ 
English  lady,  for  a  better  fiite  than  that  of  the  common  Fel- 
lahs of  KgA'pt.     Yet  with  all  the  respect  which  he  knew  so 
well  how^  to  command,  his  devotion  to  me,  as  a  servant,  was 
unchanti^ed,  and  he  was  as  unremitting  in  his  attentions  as  if 
soul  and  body  had  been  given  him  expressly  for  my  use. 

The  15c V,  learning  that  I  was  bound  for  Khartoum,  sent  a 
soldier  for  the  shckh  of  the  harbor,  whom  he  commanded,  in 
my  presence,  to  ju'ocurc  a  boat  for  me,  and  see  that  it  was 
ready  to  sail  the  next  (hiy.  The  only  boats  in  this  region  are 
rough,  open  crafts,  but  the  shekh  promised  to  erect  a  tent  of 
palm-mats  on  the  poop,  to  serve  as  a  cabin.  Soon  after  he 
left  the  bridegroom  appeared,  led  by  an  attendant,  as  he  was 
totally  blind,  lie  was  a  handsome  youth  of  eighteen,  and  in 
his  air  there  was  a  charming  mixture  of  the  bridegroom's  dig- 
nity and  the  boy's  bashfulness.  lie  was  simply,  but  very 
tastefully  dressed,  in  a  blue  embroidered  jacket,  white  silk 
shirt,  white  shawl  fringed  with  gold,  full  white  trowsers  and 
red  slippers,  lie  was  led  to  the  Governor,  kissed  his  hand, 
\nd  begged  him  to  ask  me  if  he  miglit  not  be  allowed  to  have 
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dinner  prepared  for  me.  The  officers  asked  me  whether  I 
knew  of  any  remedy  for  his  blindness,  hut  as  I  found  that  the 
sight  had  been  destroyed  by  cataract,  I  told  them  there  was 
no  help  for  him  nearer  than  Cairo.  The  ceremonies  were  all 
over,  and  the  bride,  after  the  entire  consummation  of  the  nup- 
tials, had  gone  to  her  father's  house,  to  remain  four  days. 

The  Bey,  finding  that  I  was  not  a  merchant,  asked  Achmet 
what  rank  I  held,  and  the  latter  answered  that  in  my  own 
country  it  was  something  between  a  Bey  and  a  Pasha.  Be- 
fbre  we  left,  three  soldiers  were  sent  down  to  the  riyer,  and, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  remained  all  night,  standing  with 
whips  over  the  poor  sailors  who  were  employed  in  removing 
the  cargo  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  which  the  shekh  of  the 
harbor  had  selected  for  me.  The  rais  was  threatened  with  a 
hundred  lashes,  unless  he  had  every  thing  ready  by  the  next 
day.  On  leaving,  I  gave  a  mcdjid  to  the  servants,  as  a  gra- 
tuity is  expected  on  such  occasions.  The  Bey  sent  me  one  of 
his  Amaouts  to  carry  the  lantern,  and  insisted  on  stationing  a 
guard  near  my  tent.  Two  soldiers  canie  soon  afterwards,  who 
sat  upon  my  camp-chests  and  smoked  my  tobacco  until  morn- 
ing. Many  of  the  soldiers  were  slaves,  who  received  only  fif- 
teen piastres  a  month,  beside  their  rations.  The  Arnaouts 
were  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  piastres,  and  thirty-five 
piastres  additional,  provided  they  furnished  their  own  equip- 
ments. As  I  pulled  off  my  turban  and  threw  myself  on  my 
mattress,  I  involuntarily  contrasted  my  position  with  that  of 
the  previous  evening.  Then,  I  slept  in  the  midst  of  a  clus- 
ter of  Arab  huts,  a  simple  Howadji,  among  camol-drivcrs. 
Now,  I  was  an  American  Bey,  in  my  tent  overlooking  the 
Nile,  watched  by  a  guard  of  honor  sent  mo  by  the  commander 
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f  tbe  military  forces  in  Berber  and  Sbendj,  Al.  lionor  to 
Ethiopian  hospitality  !  For  here  was  at  last  the  true  Ethio- 
pia, beyoad  the  confines  of  Nubia;  beyond  the  ancient  Capital 
of  Queeo  Candace ;  beyond,  not  only  the  first  and  second,  but 
the  eleventh  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  not  far  distant  irom 
"  the  8teep  of  ntmost  Aiuine." 

The  morning  brought  with  it  no  leas  pleasant  experiencoH. 
Seated  at  tlie  door  of  my  tent,  indolently  emokiag,  luUed  by 
the  murnioring  of  the  Nile  and  cheered  by  the  brightness  of 
the  green  sea  that  bathed  his  western  shore,  I  enjoyed  the  first 
complete  hi^ff  since  leading  Egypt.  Tbe  temperature  was  like 
that  of  an  American  June,  uud  my  pulse  beat  so  full  and  warm, 
my  whole  body  was  so  filled  with  a  eonse  of  health,  of  strength 
in  repose,  of  pure  pbysical  satisfaction,  that  I  could  not  lie 
otherwise  than  happy.  My  pleasure  was  disturbed  by  an  old 
Arab,  who  came  up  with  two  beautiful  gnats,  which  1  supposed 
he  wanted  to  sell,  but  when  Achmet  returned  from  the  bazaar, 
1  found  that  they  were  a  present  from  t!ie  Bey. 

As  I  was  sitting  at  breniftiat,  an  hour  later,  I  heard  Ach- 
met talking  loudly  with  some  one  on  the  outside  of  the  tent, 
and  called  to  him  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  He  stated 
that  an  officer  had  just  arriyed  to  announce  the  Bey's  approach, 
but  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  go  back  and  say  that  I  was  at 
breakfast,  and  the  Bey  must  not  come  for  half  all  hour.  "  You 
have  done  a  very  rude  thing,"  I  said ;  for  I  felt  annoyed  that 
the  Bey  should  receive  such  a  message,  as  coming  from  me. 
"  Don't  be  alarmed,  master,"  he  coolly  replied ;  "  the  Bey  is 
now  certain  that  you  are  of  higher  rank  than  he."  Fortunate- 
ly, I  had  a  handsome  teut,  the  best  of  tobacco  and  pure  Mocha 
coffee,  so  that  I  could  comply  with  the  requisites  of  J'laatem 
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ftnner  worthy  of  my  Bappoaed  raiilc  Tll( 
lent  was  put  in  order,  tind  I  arrangtid  a  divan  on  om 
nuide  of  my  carpet,  nialtntss  aud  eiipote.  Tlje  two  1; 
poles,  boand  tugetlier,  formed  a  maat,  wbivli  I  planli-d  at  tie 
iaot,  and  then  run  up  the  American  flag.  The  prcparationa 
vere  scarcely  completed  before  the  Bey  appeared,  gallopiog  up 
'  lU  s  Buperb,  jet-black  Etallion,  with  half  a  dozen  officers 
tendance.  As  he  dismounted,  I  advanced  to  receive 
According  to  Arab  etiijucttc,  the  highest  in  rank  enters  finri^^ 
and  true  to  Achmet's  predictioo,  the  Bey,  after  taking 
hand,  requested  ine  to  precede  him.  1  declined,  out  of  coor-' 
tesy  to  him,  and  after  a  polite  controversy  on  the  suhject,  he 
passed  his  urm  affectionately  around  my  waiat,  and  tec  went  in 
side  by  aide.  Achmet  had  excellent  coifee  and  sherbet  in 
readiness,  but  the  Bey  preferred  my  cigars  to  the  ehcbook. 
As  he  sat  beside  me  on  the  divan,  I  thought  I  had  rarely  seen 
a  nobler  countenance.  He  had  an  unusually  clear,  large  hazel 
eye,  a  long  but  not  prominent  nose,  and  the  Hues  of  fifty  years 
had  softened  and  subdued  an  expression  which  may  have  been 
iii:rGC  and  fearless  in  his  younger  days.  He  was  from  a  village 
near  Parga,  in  Albania,  and  was  delighted  when  I  told  him 
tbat  not  long  previous,  I  had  sailed  past  the  shores  of  hia 
native  land. 

He  had  no  sooner  taken  bis  leave  than  the  Civil  Governor, 
ad  interim,  Mustapha  Kashlf,  arrived,  attended  by  bis  chief 
secretary,  Mahmoud  Effeudi,  Mustapha  was  an  Anatolian, 
email  in  stature  and  quite  withered  and  wasted  by  the  torrid 
climate  of  Berber.  His  skin  bad  a  dark  nnhoaltby  hue,  and 
'tis  eyes  a  filmy  glare,  which  I  attributed  to  other  causes  than 
£Le  diseased  liver  of  which  he  complained.     He  immediately 
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for  arakee,  and  when  I  told  him  that  it  was  bad 
liver,  said  it  wag  the  only  thing  which  did  him  good.  Mah- 
moud  EfFeudi,  who  wus  a  good-humored  Tuj-k,  made  himself 
quite  at  home,  I  showed  them  my  KketcheB,  with  which  they 
■were  greatly  diverted,  A  remark  of  the  Governor  gratified 
me  exceedingly,  as  it  sltowcd  that  all  the  attention  I  received 
was  paid  me,  Dot  od  accotmt  of  my  supposed  rank,  but  from 
the  faet  of  my  being  the  first  American  who  had  ever  Ttsited 
the  place.  "  I  have  been  in  this  comitry  twenty-four  years," 
said  Lc,  "  and  in  all  that  time  only  some  French  and  two  or 
three  German  and  English  travellera  have  passed  through. 
You  are  the  first  I  have  seeu  from  Yenkee-Doonca.  [This 
Bounds  very  much  tike  Yankee-Doodledoui,  but  is  in  reality  the 
Turki.^h  for  "  New  World."]  You  must  not  go  Lome  with  an 
unfavorable  account  of  ua."  He  had  once,  when  in  Alexan- 
dria, visited  an  American  num-of-war,  which,  it  appeared,  had 
left  a  strong  impreseion  upon  his  mind.  After  mentioning  the 
circumstance,  he  asked  me  how  many  vessels  there  were  in  our 
Navy.  I  had  mastered  the  Arabic  language  sufficiently  to 
know  the  necessity' of  exaggeration,  and  answered,  without  hes- 
itation, that  there  were  one  hundred.  "  Oh  no !  "  said  Mus- 
tapha,  turning  to  Mahmoud,  the  Secretary:  "  His  Excellen- 
cy is  entirely  too  modest.  I  know  very  well  that  there  are  six 
hundred  Teasels  in  the  American  Navy ! "  I  bad  fallen  far 
below  the  proper  mark;  but  Acbmet  tried  to  straighten  the 
matter  by  saying  that  I  meant  one  hundred  ships-of-the-line, 
Bnd  did  not  include  the  frigates,  sloops-of-war,  brigs  and 
corvettes. 

Before  tlie  Governor  bad  finished  his  visit,  there  waa  a  stir 
outside  of  the  tent,  and  presently  the  Chief  Alollah — tho  bigb 
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priest  of  tha  moBijuc  of  Berber — inndo  Ilia  appeamnco.     He 
was  s  tall,  dark-skiimeil  Arnb  of  butweeu  fifty  ami  sixly  ycira 
of  age,  aud  wore  a  lon^'  nibc  of  tba  color  sacred  Ui  Muliomut, 
Willi  a  turban  of  the  eanic,  undor  nbicli  tlie  ouds  of  a  scarf  of 
white  gauze,  embroidored  wilb  Arabic  tbaracters  iu  gold,  bniig 
on  both  sides  of  hia  face.     His  manner  was  quiet  and  dignified, 
(o  a  degree  whicb  I  dcvct  saw  excelled  by  any  ChrJEtiao  dir  J 
TiDo.     He  refused  the  pipe,  but  tot>k  coffee  and  sLcrbet,  bold*  I 
ing  the  former  two  or  three  times  alternately  to  each  eyt^,l 
fliile  be  murmured  a  form  of  prayer.      He  was  very  inuobifl 
dcligbt«d  witb  my  sketcbes,  and  I  was  begiiiuing  to  fuel  in^J 
tereated  in  Lis  remarks,  when  thu  Governor's   servant  appeoivl 
ed,  leading  a  Rplcndid  chesnut  stallion,  with  a  bridle  of  suarlet  I 
ailt  cord,  and  trappings  of  cloth  of  the  sarac  royal  color. 
11^  brought  iu  order  that  I  might  take  a  ride  through  the  city. 
"But,"  said  I  to  Aclimet,  "  I  cannot  go  nntil  this  priest  has 
left,"     "  Y<itt  forget  your  high   rank,  0  master  1"    said  the 
muning  dragoman ;  "  go  without  fear,  and  I  will  take  charge 
ufthe  priest."     Without  more  ado,  I  took  a  hasty  leave  of  tlio 
niullah,  and  swung  myself  into  the  saddle.     The  animal  shut 
off  like  a  bolt  from  a  eroas-bow,  leaving  the  Governor  to  follow 
in  my   wake,  on   his  favorite  gray  ass.      On   reaching  the 
iiiosi^ue,  I  waited  for  him,  and   we  entered  the  basaors  U*- 
getber.     He  insisted  on  my  preceding  him,  and  at  his  coiu- 
Hiand  all  the  merchants  rose  and  reraaioeiil  staiiiling  until  wo 
passed.     All  eyes  were  of  coiirRe  fixed  upon  mo,  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  proaerving  a  seriouM  and  dignified  counte- 
nance, as  I  thought  of  my  cracked  nose  and  Ahysainian  com- 
pleilon.     Two  of  the  Governor's  slaves  attended  me,  and  ona 
of  tbeui,  who  had  a  rcutarkably  iusulout  and  suoruful  e;iprtuh 


sion,  was  the  only  person  who  did  not  aeem  impressed  by  my 
presence.  The  fellow's  face  was  disagreeable  to  me ;  he  was 
the  death's-head  at  my  baurjuet. 

The  Btallios  yias  a  noble  beast,  so  full  of  blood  and  fire 
ihat  it  was  worth  a  montli's  journey  through  tho  Desert  to  be- 
stride him.  He  was  small,  and  his  Ivmbs  were  Boareely  long 
enongh  for  the  breadth  of  his  ehest  and  the  fulness  of  hie 
flanks.  He  had,  howerer,  the  slender  head  and  brilliant  eye 
of  the  Arab  breed,  and  his  powerful  neck  expressed  a  fine  dis- 
dain of  other  horses.  He  was  of  the  best  Doitgolese  stock, 
but  resembled  in  many  points  the  famed  Anatolian  breed  of 
Asia  Minor.  He  pranced  and  caracoled  impatiently  as  I 
forced  him  to  accommodate  his  pace  to  tliat  of  the  ignoble  ass.. 
"Let  him  runl"  said  the  GoTcmor,  as  we  reached  a  broad 
open  square  near  the  outskirta  of  the  city.  I  sladiened  the 
rein,  and  he  dashed  away  with  a  swiftness  that  almost  stopped 
my  breath,  I  am  but  an  ordinary  lider,  but  owing  to  the 
Turkish  saddle,  bad  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a  firm  seat  and 
controlling  the  powerful  steed.  We  visited  the  mod  fortress 
of  Berber,  which  is  a  square  structure,  with  a  bastion  at  each 
corner,  having  embrasurES  for  three  cannon,  and  the  Governor 
gave  me  to  understand  that  they  made  a  mighty  sound,  every 
time  thoj  were  fired.  He  then  took  me  to  the  house  of  a 
French  merchant,  with  a  name  something  like  D'Arfou,  The 
merchant  was  absent  in  Cairo,  but  a  black  slave  gave  us  ad- 
mittance. We  took  seats  in  a  cool  portico,  admired  the 
Frenchman's  handsome  gray  donkey  and  his  choice  cows,  look- 
ed out  the  windows  upon  his  garden,  planted  with  fig,  orange, 
banana  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  were  finally  served  with 
eoffeo,  presented  in  heavy  silver  zur/i.     A  slave  then  apjiear- 


ed,  bringing  his  child,  a  pretty  boy  if  two  years  old,  honi  of 
ui  Abyssiuian  mother.  Uc  refused  to  be  takeu  iuto  the  Gov- 
ernor's arms,  and  coiitemplated  me,  his  Frank  rvlativa,  with 
mach  more  BatisfactioQ.  M.  D'Arfou's  bouae— although  the 
nallewere  muil,  the  floors  gravuE  and  the  riwf  paini-lugs — 
was  cool,  roou:y  and  plcasaut ;  and  for  that  re^^iou,  where  one 
caunot  easily  have  marble  paretneiita  and  jasper  fountains,  wuB 
evfiD  lusuriouB, 

We  mounted  again,  and  the  Governor  took  me  tbrougli  the 
lit;,  to  it«  southern  extremity.     It  is  more  tlian  a  nuk'  in 
length,  and  contains  about  twenty  tliouaaad  iuhabitauta.     The 
iiouBes  arc  all  of  mud,  which,  though  unsightly  in  ap|)earaiiee, 
15  tiiere  as  good  as  granite,  and  the  streets  are  broad,  clenu, 
and  uniuoleeted  by  dogs.      I  was  well  pleased  with  the  appear- 
^ce  of  the  place.     The  iiiliabilauts  are  moEtly  Nuhiaae,  of  the 
different  tribes  between  Berber  and  Dongoln,  miied  with  a 
'cw  Ababdeba,  BiahiirecB,  and  other  Desert  Arabs.     Though 
^cautily  dressed,  they  aeeued  coutentcd,  if  not  with  their  uiaa- 
t«re,  at  least  with  their  condition.     Among  the  crowd  tliat 
^thercd  to  see  ub,  I  recognised  Kesa,  arrayed  in  a  new,  bdoit- 
~white  garment,  and  looking   like  a  bronce  Qanymede.      He 
^azed  at  mo  wistfully,  as  if  uncertain  whether  he  should  dare 
to  speak,  hut  I  hailed  him  at  once  with;    "Salaamai,  ya 
Ecsa/"  and  he  replied  proudly  and  joyfully.      After  our  tour 
WUB  over,  the  GoTenior  took  me  to  his  house,  which,  after  that 
of  the  Pusba,  was  the  finest  one  in  the  place.     His  reception- 
room  was  cool,  with  a  broad  divan,  upon  which  we  stretched 
ouraelyes  at  ease,  sharing  the  single  pillow  between  ua.     The 
attendants  were  dressing  in  an  adjoiniug  room,  and  presently 
Bfpeaied  in  oil  the  splcuder  of  snow-white  turhuny  and  trow- 


1  3  pipe,  and  as  a  great  treat,  a  bot- 
tle of  the  mnstio  cordial  of  Soio  was  brought.  Tlie  Goveraor 
insisted  on  my  drinking  three  small  glasses  of  it,  three  lieing 
the  fortunate  number.  At  this  juncture  Achmet  appeared,  to 
my  great  relief,  for  my  whole  stock  of  Arabic  was  eshaustcd. 
We  were  about  to  leave,  but  the  Governor  declared  that  it 
was  irapossible.  It  would  be  diagracefol  to  him,  should  we 
not  talie  dinner  m  his  Louse,  and  in  order  that  we  might  not 
be  delayed,  he  ordered  it  to  be  served  at  once.  I  was  willing 
enough  to  make  nae  of  this  opportunity  of  partaking-of  an 
Arab  dinner.  First,  a  slave  appeared,  and  gave  each  of  ua  a. 
napkin,  which  we  spread  over  our  kaeea.  He  was  followed  by 
auother,  who  bore  a  brass  ewer,  and  a  pitcher  from  wliieli  he 
poured  water  over  our  hands.  A  small  stand  upholding  a 
large  circular  piece  of  tin,  was  then  placed  before  us.  A  cov- 
ered dish  stood  in  the  centre,  and  a.  rampart  of  thin  wheaten 
oakes,  resembling  Mexican  tortillas,  adorned  the  circumference. 
The  cover  was  removed,  disclosing  a  thick  soup,  with  balls  of 
dough  aud  meat.  We  took  the  ebony  spoons,  and  now  behold 
the  Governor,  Achmet  and  I  dipping  fraternally  into  the  same 
bowl,  and  politely  stirring  the  choice  lumps  into  eacb  other's 
spoons.  Mustapha  was  in  the  most  hilarious  humor,  but  liis 
four  dark  attendants  stood  before  us  as  solemn  as  Dbath.  I 
thought  then,  and  still  think,  that  they  hated  tim  cordially. 
The  soup  was  followed  by  a  dish  of  kib/ils,  or  small  pieces  of 
meat,  fried  in  grease.  These  we  picked  out  with  our  fingers, 
and  then,  tearing  the  wheat  eakes  into  slices,  Bopped  up  the 
Bance.  About  ten  different  compounds  of  meat  and  vegt'tables 
followed,  each  unlike  any  thing  I  ever  tasted  before,  but  all 
quite  palatable.     The  only  articles  I  was  able  to  detect  in  tlut 


vhole  dinner,  were  mutton-cutloU,  egg-plaale  and  sour  milk. 
Each  dish  was  brongbt  on  scpuTutelj,  and  we  all  tbroe  ate 
therefrom,  either  witU  gpaooa  or  fingers.  Wheu  the  repuiit  naa 
finished,  water  was  brought  again,  and  we  washed  our  hands 
and  quietly  awaited  the  pipes  and  cofiee.  When  wc  arose  to 
leave,  Achmet  y/an  about  to  give  the  customary  medjid  to  the 
servants,  but  the  Governor  prevented  him.  Nevertheless,  ho 
found  an  opportunity  as  I  was  mounting,  to  slip  it  into  the 
hand  of  the  scornful  slave,  who  took  it  withont  rekxing  the 
hcowl  upon  bis  features,  I  pranced  back  to  my  lent  upon  the 
ehustnut  stallion,  from  which  I  parted  with  more  regret  thua 
from  its  owner. 

By  this  time,  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  my  Jepar- 
lurc.  The  sailors,  who  had  worked  all  night  with  the  whips 
of  the  Albanian  soldiers  hung  over  their  baeks  (unknown  to 
me,  or  I  should  not  have  permitted  it],  had  brought  the  vessel 
to  the  bank  below  my  tent,  and  the  Bey  had  sent  mc  his  prom- 
ised letter  to  the  Governor  of  Shendy.  The  pleasures  of  roy. 
ally  were  now  over,  and  I  had  to  deal  with  some  of  its  pains. 
All  the  officers  and  servauts  who  bad  been  employed  for  my 
benefit  especteJ  backsheesh,  and  every  beggar  in  the  place 
came  to  taste  the  bounty  of  the  foreign  king.  When  Achmet 
went  to  the  bazaars  to  purchase  a  few  necessaries,  he  over- 
heard the  people  saying  to  one  another,  "  That  is  the  inter- 
preter of  the  alrango  king,"  and  many  of  them  rose  and  re- 
uialned  standing  until  he  had  passed.  AH,  who  had  spent  the 
V'Li'le  dav  apparently  in  bunting  for  chickens  and  pigeons,  but 
Eblia  knew  for  what  in  reality,  was  assailed  on  all  sides  with 
inquiries:  "Who  is  this  that  has  come  among  us?  What 
high  rank  does  be  possess,  that  be  receives  such  bouor?" 
10 


All,  who  had  kDown  mo  merely  as  a  Howadji,  was  somewhat 
perplexed  how  to  espliin  the  matter,  but  got  out  of  his  diffi- 
oultj»by  declariog  that  I  was  the  eon  of  the  great  kiag  of  all 
the  Franks. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  noble  old  Albanian,  Tagheshir 
Bey.  Acbmet,  who  paid  him  a  parting  viait,  and  was  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  conceived  a  strong  affection  for 
him.  The  Bey,  on  learning  that  I  was  ready  to  le«Te,  sent 
word  to  me  that  lie  would  bring  a  company  of  hia  Amaouts 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  salute  my  flag.  "  It  is  the 
first  time  that  flag  has  been  seen  here,"  said  he  to  Achmet, 
"  and  I  must  have  it  properly  honored."  And  truly  enough, 
when  we  were  all  embarked,  and  I  bad  given  the  stars  and 
stripes  to  the  Ethiopian  winds,  a  company  of  about  fifty  sol- 
diers ranged  tbemsclvcs  along  the  high  bank,  and  saluted  the 
flag  with  a  dozen  rattling  volleys. 

As  I  sailed  away  I  returood  the  salute  with  my  pistols, 
and  the  soldiers  fired  a  parting  volley  after  me  for  good  luck 
on  the  voyage,  but  so  recklessly  that  I  heard  the  sharp  whistle 
of  the  bullets  quite  close  to  the  vessel.  I  felt  more  grateful  to 
the  Bey  for  this  courtesy  than  for  hia  kindness  to  myself. 
But  Berber  was  soon  left  behind  ;  for  the  wind  wafi  fair,  ukd 
bore  me  southward,  deeper  into  Africa. 


FOXTUXATB  TftirEL. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


Mdan  Pitch— A^oullare- 
popolunot — Crocod  Lli^ft— UO 
unsatsl  Bws— Bi9 


(if  burning  AfrlciL'" — Wuah^woiitil 

The  vojage  (rom  Berber  to  Kbartoain  was  another  link  in  my 
chain  of  fortunate  travel  The  Ethiopian  Nile  Beemnd  to  me 
more  beautiful  than  the  Egyptian ;  at  least,  the  vegetation  was 
richer,  the  air  milder  and  sweeter,  the  water  purer,  and  to 
crown  all,  the  north-wiiid  unfailing.  Day  and  night  there  was 
a  fresh,  steady  breeze,  carrying  ns  smoothly  ngninat  the  cur- 
rent, at  the  precise  rate  of  speed  which  is  most  pleaHitnt  in  a 
sailing  craft — three  to  four  miles  an  hour.  The  temperature 
was  that  of  an  Aroeriean  June,  the  nights  deliciously  mild  and 
street,  and  the  full  moon  shone  with  a  splendor  unknown  in 
northern  latitudes.  I  was  in  perfect  health  of  body,  and  suf- 
fered DO  apprehension  or  anxiety  fur  the  future  to  disturb  my 
happy  frame  of  mind. 

El  MekliejTef  looked  very  picturesque  in  the  soft  clear 
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light  of  llic  last  afteruoou  boiir,  as  I  sailed  away  from  it.  Tlje 
Bey's  mansion  and  the  mosque  rose  eonspicuously  above  the 
long  linea  of  claj  walls,  and  groups  of  luxuriant  date-trees  in 
the  gardens  supplied  the  place  of  minarets  and  spires.  Both 
Bhores,  above  the  city,  were  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
[  passed  many  thriving  villages  before  dusk.  Even  under  the 
moon,  tjie  eoru-fielda  on  either  hand  were  green  and  bright.  I 
was  installed  in  a  temporary  cabin,  formed  of  my  tent-eanvas, 
stretched  over  a  frame  of  palm-sticks,  erected  ou  the  narrow 
poop-dock.  Achmet  and  Ali  took  possession  of  the  hold,  which 
they  occupied  as  kitchen  and  store-room.  The  rais,  sailors, 
and  the  two  beautiful  sheep  whicli  the  Bey  gave  me,  were  group- 
ed on  the  forecastle.  On  th  fi  n  g  the  men,  fatigued 
by  their  extra  labors  on  mj  silent,  and  I  was 
left  to  the  full  enjoyment  f  1  The  waves  rippled 
pleasantly  against  the  prow  f  h  An  nca ;  the  frogs  and 
crickets  kept  up  a  concert  al  g  h  h  and  the  zikzak,  or 
crocodile-bird,  uttered  his  aharp,  twittering  note.at  intervals. 
Hours  passed  thus,  hefore  I  was  willing  to  close  my  eyes. 

The  landscapes  next  morning  were  still  more  beauttfuL 
The  Nile  was  as  broad  as  iu  Lower  Egypt,  flowing  betweoa 
banks  of  the  most  brilliant  green.  Long  groves  of  palms  be- 
hind the  shore,  shut  out  from  view  the  desert  tracts  beyond, 
ond  my  voyage  all  day  was  a  panorama  of  the  richest  summer 
scenery.  Early  in  the  forenoon  I  passed  the  mouth  of  the  At- 
bara,  the  ancient  Astaboras,  and  the  first  tributary  stream 
which  the  traveller  meets  on  his  journey  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Its  breadth  is  about  one-third  that  of  the  main  river, 
but  the  volume  of  water  must  be  in  a  much  smaller  proportion. 
The  water  is  a  clear,  bright  green,  and  its  junction  with  the 
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itaker  Nile  is  distinctly  marked.  I  could  look  op  the  Atbara 
^or  about  a  mile,  to  where  it  curved  oat  of  sight  between  high 
^een  banks  covered  with  flowering  mimosas.  It  was  a  charm- 
ing piece  of  river  scenery,  and  I  longed  to  follow  the  stream 
upward  throng  the  wild  domains  of  the  Hallengas  and  Ha- 
dendoas,  through  the  forests  and  jungles  of  Takka  and  Schan- 
galla,  to  where,  an  impetuous  torrent,  it  foams  through  the 
Alpine  highlands  of  Samen,  under  the  eternal  snows  of  Abba- 
Jaret  and  Amba-HaL  In  Abyssinia  it  bears  the  name  of  Ta- 
cazze,  but  afterwards  through  the  greater  part  cf  its  course,  is 
called  the  Atbara  (and  the  country  it  waters,  Dar  Atbara),  ex- 
cept at  its  junction  with  the  Nile,  where  the  natives  name  it 
£l-bahr  Mogran. 

Two  or  three  hours  later  we  reached  the  large  town  of  Da- 
rner, which  gives  its  name  to  the  point  of  land  between  the 
two  rivers.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  is  a 
collection  of  mud  buildings,  scattered  through  a  grove  of  sent 
trees.  My  sailors  stopped  to  get  some  mats,  and  I  climbed 
the  bank  to  look  at  the  place,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
view  to  tempt  me  to  enter.  During  the  day  we  stopped  at  an 
island  in  the  river,  to  buy  some  vegetables.  Two  men  were 
guarding  a  large  patch  of  ripe  melons  and  cucumbers,  behind 
which  extended  fields  of  dourra,  divided  by  hedges  of  a  kind 
of  shrub  cypress,  all  overgrown  with  a  purple  convolvulus  in 
flower,  and  a  wild  gourd-vine,  with  bright  yellow  blossoms. 
In  wandering  through  the  luxuriant  mazes  of  vegetation,  I 
came  upon  a  dwelling  of  the  natives — a  nest  or  arbor,  scooped 
out  of  a  thick  clump  of  shrubs,  and  covered  with  dry  branches. 
It  resembled  the  milpas,  or  brush-huts  of  the  Mexican  ranche* 
»08.     The  only  furniture  was  a  frame  of  palm-sticks,  sorvinar 
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as  a  divan,  and  four  etones,  arraoged  eo  ae  to  form  a  fire-place 
On  returning  to  tlie  shore,  I  found  Aehmet  in  dispute  witii 
the  two  men.  He  had  taken  some  melons,  for  which  he  offer- 
ed them  two  and  a  half  piastres.  They  demanded  more,  bat 
as  he  had  pnrehaBed  molons  for  less  in  El  Mekheyref,  he  re 
fused,  and  giving  them  the  uioney,  took  the  melons  perforce 
"  Well,"  said  they,  "  you  are  our  maeters,  and  we  must  sub- 
mit ;"  but  they  would  sell  no  more  to  my  sailors.  The  latter, 
however,  procured  a  bowl  of  treacle,  made  of  dates,  and  some 
sour  milk,  at  smother  hut,  and  were  contented  therewith.  The 
bean^elds  along  the  shore  had  just  been  trampled  down  by  a 
hippopotamus,  whose  huge  foot-prints  we  saw  in  the  soft  mod 
near  the  water. 

All  day,  we  sailed  between  shores  of  vegetation,  of  the 
ripest  green.  Both  banks  of  the  river,  through  this  region, 
are  studded  with  water-wheels,  whose  creaking  ceases  not  by 
day  nor  by  night.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  stringa  of  jars 
ascending  and  descending,  and  to  hear  the  cool  plashing  of  the 
precious  blood  of  the  Nile,  as  it  poured  into  the  branching 
veins  which  are  the  life  of  that  teeming  soil.  The  wheeln 
were  turned  by  oxen,  driven  by  Dinka  slaves,  who  sang  yo- 
eiferons  melodies  the  while,  and  the  water  was  conveyed  to 
fields  distant  from  the  river  in  the  hollow  traaks  of  the  doani< 
tree. 

There,  where  I  expected  to  sail  through  a  wilderness,  I 
found  a  garden.  Ethiopia  might  become,  in  other  hands,  the 
richest  and  most  productive  part  of  Africa.  The  people  are 
industrious  and  peaceable,  and  deserve  better  masters.  Their 
dread  of  the  Turks  is  estreme,  and  so  is  tiieir  hatred.  I  stop- 
ped oue  cveuing  at  a  tittle  village  ou  the  western  bank      The 
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Bailors  were  sent  to  tlie  Louses  t«  procure  fuwla  Bod  eggs,  and 
■fWr  a  long  time  two  roen  ajipeared,  briogiog,  ss  tliej  baiiJ,  thn 
only  ebicken  in  the  place.  Tbey  came  np  slowly,  stooped  and 
tmiched  the  grouad,  and  then  laid  their  hands  on  their  heuclfl, 
BJgmlying  that  they  were  as  duat  before  my  feet.  Aclimel 
paid  them  the  thirty  paras  they  demaDded,  and  when  they  saw 
Ibat  the  supposed  Turks  Lad  no  diepoBition  to  cheat  them,  they 
went  back  and  brought  more  fowlsL  TraTellers  who  go  by  the 
land  routes  give  the  people  an  excellent  character  for  hospital- 
ity. I  was  informed  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  buy  any- 
tiing,  even  when  double  the  value  of  the  article  ia  tendcrutl, 
bat  by  asking  for  it  as  a  favor,  tbej  will  cheerfully  give  what- 
ever they  have. 

When  I  crept  out  of  my  teat  on  the  third  morning,  the  ftro- 
hares  of  the  scenery  were  Boraewhat  changed.  A  blue  chain 
of  hills,  which  we  had  passed  in  the  night,  lay  behind  ua,  and 
a  long,  graceful  mountain  range  rose  on  the  right,  broken  by  a 
pass  which  wax  cut  through  it  at  right  angles  to  its  course, 
the  n^ountaiuB  retreated  out  of  my  horizon  during  the  fore- 
noon, but  in  the  afternoon  again  approached  nearly  to  the 
water's  edge,  on  the  eastern  banl.  They  were  of  a  dark-red 
color,  exhibiting  a  broken,  mound-like  formation.  We  passed 
eeveral  islands  during  the  day — beds  of  glorious  vegetation. 
The  sakias  were  turning  at  intervals  of  a  hundred  yards  or 
less,  and  the  rustling  telde  of  wheat  and  doorra  seemed  burst- 
ing with  the  fulness  of  their  juices.  I  now  began  to  notice 
that  warm  vermilion  tioge  of  the  clouds,  which  is  frei^uciitly 
exhibited  near  the  Equator,  but  ia  nowhere  bo  striklug  as  in 
Central  Africa.  Lying  heavily  along  the  boriion,  in  the  warm 
hours  of  the  day,  they  appeared  to  glow  with  a  dead,  smould- 


enng  5re,  like  brands  which,  are  Bofl  irhitc  ashes  on  the  out- 
eide,  but  living  coals  within. 

On  the  same  day  I  saw  the  first  hippopotamus.  The  nieu 
discerued  him  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  as  he  came  up  to 
breathe,  and  called  my  attention  to  him.  Our  vessel  waa  run 
towards  him,  and  the  sailors  shouted,  to  draw  his  attention: 
"  How  is  your  wife,  old  boy  ?  "  "  Is  your  son  married  yet  ?  " 
and  other  like  exclamations.  They  insisted  upon  it  that  hia 
curiosity  would  be  excited  by  this  means,  and  he  would  allow 
us  to  approach.  I  saw  him  at  last  within  a  hundred  yards,  but 
only  the  enormoos  head,  which  was  more  than  three  feet  in 
breadth  across  the  ears.  He  raised  it  with  a  tremendous  snori, 
opening  his  huge  mouth  at  the  same  time,  and  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  a  more  frightful-looking  monster.  He  came  up  in 
our  wake,  after  we  had  passed,  and  followed  ns  for  snm«  time. 
Directly  afterwards  we  spied  five  crocodiles  on  a  sand-bank. 
One  of  them  was  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  and  upward  of 
twenty  feet  in  length.  We  approached  quietly  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  them,  when  my  men  raised  their  poles  and  shouted. 
The  beasts  started  from  their  sleep  and  dashed  quickly  into 
the  water,  the  big  yellow  one  striking  so  violently  against  our 
hull,  that  I  am  sure  he  went  off  with  a  hend-aohe.  The  natives 
have  many  Buperstitions  concerning  the  hippopotamus,  and  re- 
lated to  rao  some  astonishing  examples  of  hia  cunning  and 
sagacity.  Among  others,  they  asserted  that  an  Arab  woman, 
at  Abou-Hammod,  went  down  to  the  river  to  wash  some  clothes, 
once  upon  a  time.  She  laid  the  garments  upon  some  smooth 
BtonoB,  and  was  engaged  in  trampling  them  with  her  feet,  when 
a  huge  hippopotamus  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  river,  and  after 
watching  her  for  some  time,  made  for  the  &hore.     The  woman 
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fled  in  terror  leaTing  the  clothes  behind  her ;  whereupon  the 
beast  immediately  took  her  place,  and  pounded  away  so  Tig- 
orously  with  his  feet,  that  in  a  short  time  there  was  not  left 
a  fragment  as  big  as  your  hand. 

On  making  inquiries  for  the  ruins  of  Meroe,  which  we  were 
then  approaching,  the  rais  only  knew  that  there  were  some 
^heioot  kadeem^^  (ancient  houses)  near  the  village  of  Bedjer- 
owiyeh,  which  we  would  probably  reach  that  night.  As  I  found 
on  my  map  a  name  which  nearly  corresponded  to  that  of  the 
village,  I  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  Meroe,  and  gave  orders 
that  the  boat  should  halt  until  the  next  day.  The  rais  was 
greatly  surprised  at  my  knowing  the  names  of  all  the  towns 
along  the  river,  seeing  that  I  had  never  been  there  before.  I 
showed  him  my  map,  and  told  him  that  I  knew  from  it,  the 
name  of  every  mountain,  every  village,  and  every  river,  from 
Cairo  to  Abyssinia.  The  men  crowded  around  and  inspected 
it  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  when  I  pointed  out  to 
them  the  location  of  Mecca,  and  read  them  the  names  of  all 
the  villages  as  far  as  Khartoum,  they  regarded  it  with  an  ex- 
pression of  reverential  awe.  "  Wallah  ! "  exclaimed  the  rais : 
"  this  is  truly  a  wonderful  Frank  ! " 

My  rais,  whose  name  was  Bakhid,  belonged,  with  his  men, 
to  the  Nubian  tribe  of  Mahass,  below  Dongola.  They  were 
tall,  well-formed  men,  with  straight  features  and  high  cheek- 
bones, but  the  lips  were  thicker  than  those  of  the  Arab  tribes 
of  Ethiopia.  The  latter  are  of  almost  pure  Shemitic  blood, 
and  are  descended  from  families  which  emigrated  into  Africa 
from  the  Hedjaz,  seven  or  eight  centuries  ago.  This  accounts 
for  the  prevalence  and  purity  of  the  Arab  language  in  these 
regions.      The  descendants  of  the  Djaalcyn,  or  tribe  of  Bcni 
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Koreish,  of  Temen,  are  still  to  be  fotmd  in  the  coaotr;  of  the 
Atbara,  and  there  are  thoae  in  Etbiopis,  who  claim  to  be  de- 
Bceodauts  from  the  line  of  the  Abbasides  and  the  Oinmiadee. 
There  lias  been  very  little  ioterraiilnro  with  the  negro  races 
beyond  Sennaar,  wbo  are  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  wild 
beaats.  The  Arabic  language  is  spoken  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  borders  of  Dar-Filr  and  Bornou,  and  according  to  Burck- 
hardt,  the  prevalent  idioms  are  those  of  Hedjaz,  in  Arabia. 
The  distinction  between  the  descendants  of  the  old  Arab  stock, 
and  those  who,  like  the  Ababdehs  and  Bishiirces,  belong  to  the 
Dative  African  races,  is  obviona  to  the  moat  careless  observer. 
The  latter,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Negro 
race,  from  which  they  differ  still  more  widely. 

Kai's  Bakhid  had  with  him  a  son  named  Ibrahim — a  boy 
of  twelve.  His  head  was  sliaven  so  as  to  leave  a  circular  tuft 
of  hair  on  the  crown ;  large  silver  rings  hung  from  his  ears, 
and  each  cheek  was  adorned  with  four  broad  scars — three  hori- 
siontal,  and  one  vertical, — which  were  produced  by  gashing  the 
akin  with  a  knife,  and  then  raising  the  fiesh  so  as  to  prevent 
the  edges  from  uniting.  All  the  Nubian  tribes  are  scarred  in 
the  same  way,  frequently  upon  the  breast  and  back  as  well  aa 
the  face,  and  the  number  and  position  of  the  marks  is  generally 
a  token  of  the  particular  tribe  to  which  the  person  belongs 
The  slaves  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Fazogl,  on  the 
Abyssinian  frontier,  have  a  still  greater  profusion  of  these  bar- 
baric ornaments.  I  had  another  Mabasseo  on  board — a  fellow 
of  five  and  twenty,  named  Eeshir,  who  kept  all  the  others  in  a 
continual  laugh  with  his  droll  sayings.  lie  spoke  the  dialeat 
of  his  tribe,  not  a  word  of  which  I  aould  understand,  but  hia 
face  and  voice  wore  so  comical,  that  I  laughed  iuvoluntarilj. 


Mnerer  be  spoke.  Be  was  a  graoelesB  fellov,  given  to  sfl 
8ort«  of  debauchery,  and  na?  Dcver  so  bappy  as  when  lie  could 
driuk  Lie  fill  of  om  btlbil,  (tbe  '■  molher  of  uiglitingales,'") 
the  beer  of  the  countrj  is  called,  because  he  whit  drinks 

Another  curious  character  was  an  old  woman  named  Bak- 
bita,  e,  slare  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  who  acted  as  cook  ft 
the  Eailors.  She  eat  sqnatted  on  the  forward  di'ck  all  day, 
hideously  and  oalcedly  ugly,  but  performed  her  duties 
larly  and  with  sueh  a  cootented  face,  laughing  heartily  at  all 
the  jokes  which  the  men  made  at  her  expense,  that  I  soon  learn- 
ed to  tolerate  her  presence,  which  was  at  first  disgusting.  She 
was  a.  natire  of  the  mouutains  of  Dar-Filr,  but  had  been  captur- 
ed by  the  slave-hnnterB  when  a  child.  She  was  in  Shendy  on 
the  night  wlien  Lsmail  Pasha  and  his  soldiers  wire  burned  to 
death  by  Mok  Nerar,  in  the  year  1822.  But  with  all  my  quea- 
tioning,  she  could  give  no  account  of  the  scene,  and  it  was  a 
marvel  that  she  remembered  it  at  all.  Life  was  to  her  a 
blank  page,  and  what  one  day  might  write  upon  it,  the  next 
day  erased.  She  sat  from  morning  till  night,  grinding  the 
dourra  between  two  flat  stones  precisely  as  the  Mexican  women 
grind  their  maize,  oeoasionally  rubbing  her  hands  njion  her 
woolly  head  to  rid  them  of  the  paste.  Her  only  trouble  was 
my  white  sheep,  which,  in  its  search  after  food,  would  dolibor- 
alely  seize  her  mealy  top-knots  and  begin  to  chew  them.  Ilor 
yelU,  at  such  times,  were  the  signal  for  a  freali  attmk  of  Uo- 
ih it's  drollery,  Yet  old,  and  ugly,  andimhrutod  aBshuwas,  no 
rraukish  belle,  whoso  bloom  is  beginning  to  wane,  could  have 
been  more  iensittve  about  her  age.  I  was  delighted  to  flad 
(Lis  loucb  of  canity  in  her;  it  was  the  only  traco  of  Iciuiuin? 
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nature  she  crer  betrayed.  Beshir'a  declaration  that  she  wtta  a 
Lnudred  and  fifty  years  old,  roused  her  to  fury.  She  rose  up, 
turned  to  me  with  a  face  so  hideously  distorted  that  I  could 
not  laugh  at  it,  and  yelled  out :  "  Look  at  me,  0  my  lord  I  and 
tell  me  if  this  son  of  a  dog  apeaks  the  truth  1 "  "  He  lies, 
Bakhita,"  I  nuBwered ;  "  I  should  say  that  yon  were  not  more 
than  thirty  years  old."  The  fury  of  her  face  was  instantly  re- 
placed by  a  simper  of  yanity  which  made  it  even  more  hideous; 
but  from  that  time  Bakhita  considered  me  as  her  friend.  Ee- 
ahir,  who  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  hailing  the  people  on 
shore,  called  out  one  day  to  a  damsel  who  came  down  to  the 
river  for  water  :  "  Here  is  your  sister  on  board."  The  ami- 
able maiden,  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  comparison,  rejoined ; 
"  Am  I  sister  to  a  hyena  ?  " — a  compliment,  ovec  which  the  ' 
old  womaa  chuckled  for  a  long  time. 

The  wind  fell  at  sunset,  when  we  were  about  seven  milee 
from  Meroy,  and  while  the  sailors  moored  the  boat  to  the  shore 
&nd  built  a  fire  to  cook  the  head  and  ribs  of  my  sheep,  I  climb- 
isd  the  bank,  to  get  a  sight  of  the  country.  As  far  as  I  could 
Bee,  the  soil  was  cultivated,  principally  with  cotton  and  dourra. 
The  cotton  was  both  in  flower  and  pod,  and  was  of  escellent 
quality.  Aohmet  and  I  visited  a  water-mill,  under  the  charge 
of  a  Dinka  slave,  who  came  up  humbly  and  kissed  our  hands. 
We  commanded  him  to  go  on  with  his  work,  when  he  took  his 
Hcat  on  the  beam  of  the  wheel  and  drove  his  cows  around,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  loud,  shrill  song,  which,  at  a  distance 
harmonized  strangely  with  the  cry  of  the  jackal,  in  the  deserts 
away  beyond  the  river. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THB      BUIKS      OP      MBBOE. 

^^tiyal  at  Bedjerowiyeh— The  Rains  of  Merot— Walk  Across  the  Plain—The  Pyn- 
mids — Character  of  their  Masonry— The  lower  and  Vault— Finding  of  the  Trea- 
sure— ^The  Second  Group— More  Ruins— Site  of  the  City— Number  of  the  Pyraniidi 
— ^The  Antiquity  of  Mero3 — Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  Civilization— The  Caucasian 
Race — ReflectionSw 

A  LIGHT  breeze  sprang  up  soon  after  midnight,  and  when  I 
arose,  at  sunrise,  we  were  approaching  the  village  of  Bedjer- 
owiyeh.  By  the  time  coffee  was  ready,  the  America  was  moor- 
ed at  the  landing-place,  and  Bais  Bakhid,  who  was  familiar 
with  all  the  localities,  stood  in  waiting.  Achmet,  with  Beshir 
and  another  sailor,  also  accompanied  me.  We  crossed  some 
fields  of  cotton  and  dookhn  to  the  village,  which  was  a  cluster 
of  tokulsy  or  circular  huts  of  mud  and  sticks,  in  a  grove  of 
sont  trees.  The  rais  tried  to  procure  a  donkey  for  me,  but  the 
people,  who  took  me  for  an  Egyptian,  and  appeared  very  timo- 
rous and  humble,  denied  having  any,  although  I  saw  two  half- 
starved  beasts  among  the  trees.  We  therefore  sot  out  on  foot, 
toward  a  range  of  mountains,  about  five  miles  distant. 

The  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Mcroti  is  of  comparutivoly 
recent  date,  and  it  is  only  within  a  very  short  time  that  thoir 
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true  ctiaractier  and  place  in  Etliiopian  Liatorj  have  been  Batis- 
factorily  established.  Hoakins,  Cailliaud  and  Ferlini  were  the 
first  to  direct  the  attentioD  of  antiquarians  to  this  quarter,  and 
the  later  and  more  complele  researches  of'  Lepsiua  leave  room 
for  little  more  to  be  discovered  concerning  them.  It  is  re. 
matkable  that  both  Bruce  and  Burckhardt,  who  travelled  by 
land  from  Berber  to  Shendy,  failed  to  see  the  ruins,  whicb 
must  have  been  visible  from  the  road  tbey  followed.  The  for- 
mer, iu  fact,  speaks  of  the  broken  pedestals,  carved  stones  and 
pottery  which  are  scattered  over  the  plain,  and  sagely  saye: 
"It  is  impossible  to  ovoid  risking  a  guess  that  this  is  the  on- 
oient  city  of  Meroe" — but  be  does  not  mention  the  groups  of 
pyramids  which  are  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  landscape. 

Our  path  led  over  a  plain  covered  ivitb  thorny  Bhniba  at 
first,  but  afterwards  hard  black  gravel,  and  we  bad  not  gone 
more  than  a  mile  before  the  rais  pointed  out  the  pyramids  of 
the  ancient  Ethiopian  city.  I  knew  it  only  from  its  mectiou 
in  history,  and  had  never  read  any  description  of  its  remains; 
consequently  I  was  surprised  to  see  before  nie,  in  the  vapory 
morning  air,  what  appeared  to  be  the  ruins  of  pyla^  and  porti- 
cos, as  grand  and  lofty  as  those  of  Karnak.  Rising  between 
us  and  the  mountains,  they  had  an  imposing  effect,  and  I  ap- 
proached tiieni  with  excited  auticipntions.  As  we  advanced, 
however,  and  the  movoing  vapors  melted  away,  I  found  that 
tbey  derived  much  of  tlieir  apparent  height  from  the  hill  upon 
which  tbey  are  built,  and  thnt,  iustead  of  being  the  shattered 
parts  of  one  immense  temple,  they  were  a  group  of  separate 
pyramids,  BtandJng  amid  the  ruins  of  others  which  have  beeo 
oompietely  destroyed. 

We  reached  them  after  a  walk  of  about  foar  miles.     They 


cresceut-sliftped  b 
Sftj  feet  from  (be  pUin,  presentbg  its  convex  front  to  the 
Nile,  while  toward  the  cast  its  hollow  curve  embraces  a  kuiuU 
Tilley  lying  between  it  and  the  mouutaio  range.  Its  riilgo  is 
a^Jwued  with  a  long  line  of  pyraioids,  atandiug  so  close  tn  each 
o&er  that  their  Lases  almost  meet,  but  presentiDg  no  regular 
jdfta  or  a8BociatioD,  except  in  the  directioD  of  their  faces.  None 
of  them  retaiDfl  its  apex,  and  the;  are  all  more  or  lesn  rained, 
Ihongh  two  are  perfect  to  within  a  few  courses  of  the  top.  I 
elimbed  one  of  the  highest,  from  which  I  could  overlook  the 
fliole  group,  as  well  as  another  cluster,  wliieh  cniwned  the 
V  ridge  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  opposite. 
g  which  I  stood,  there  were  sixteen,  in  different 
in,  besides  the  sbapelcHS  Htoce-boaps  of  many 
!  all  built  of  fine  red  sandstone,  in  regular 
courses  of  roasonry,  the  spaces  of  wbieh  are  not  filled,  or  cased, 
a*  in  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  except  at  the  corners,  wliiub  are 
covered  with  a  narrow  hem  or  moulding,  in  order  to  give  a 
emooth  outline.  The  stones  are  about  eighteen  InehcB  high, 
aod  the  recessiou  of  each  course  varies  from  two  to  four  inches, 
flo  that  the  height  of  the  structure  is  always  much  greater  than 
the  breadth  of  thu  base.  A  pecuiir.rity  of  these  pyramids  is, 
that  the  sides  are  not  straight  but  curved  lines,  of  different 
degrees  of  convexity,  and  the  breadth  of  the  courses  of  stone 
is  adjusted  with  the  utmost  ninety,  so  as  to  produce  this  form. 
Tbey  are  small,  compared  with  the  enormous  piles  of  Gizch 
and  Daslioor,  but  singularly  graceful  and  elegant  in  appearance. 
Not  one  of  the  group  is  more  than  e 
nhen  complote  could  have  exceeded  < 


Bnmmit  of  a  lov 
Of  tboE 
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renty  feet  in  height,  nor 
0  hundred. 
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early  all  have  a  small  chamber  attached  to  the  ei- 
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and  worn  down,  from  tLe  effect  of  the 
entrances  reaomhled  the  doorways  of  temples,  oi 
8ca!e,  and  the  central  stones  of  two  of  them  wei 
with  the  aacred  winged  globe.  I  saw  on  the  jaa 
a  flgare  of  tlio  god  Horua.  The  ehanibei's  were 
and  not  high  enough  to  allow  me  to  stand  upright. 


tcrior,  esaetly  against  the  centre  of  their  eastern  sides,  bat  no 
passage  leading  into  the  interior ;  and  from  the  traces  of  Dr. 
Lepaius's  labors,  by  which  I  plainly  saw  that  he  had  attempt- 
ed in  vain  to  fiud  an  entrance,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  ineriy 
ly  solid  piles  of  masonry,  and  that,  if  they  were  intended  as 
tombs,  the  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  outer  chambers.  Some 
of  these  chambers  are  entire,  escept  the  roof,  and  their  walls 
y  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics,  somewhat  blurred 
■ains.  Their 
I  a  miniatnre 
e  sculptured 
b  of  another 
quite  small, 
The  sculp- 
tures have  a  very  different  character  from  those  in  the  tombs 
of  Thebes,  and  tlicir  resemblance  tfl  those  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period  was  evidect  al  the  fii'st  glance.  The  only  cartouches  of 
tnonarchs  which  I  found  were  so  obliterated  that  I  could  not 
identify  them,  but  the  figure  of  one  of  the  kings,  grasping  in 
one  hand  the  hair  of  a  group  of  captires,  while  with  the  other 
be  lifts  s  swoi'd  to  slay  them,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  on  the  pylon  of  the  temple  at 
Edfou.  Many  of  the  stones  in  the  vast  heaps  which  lie  scat- 
tered over  the  hills,  are  covered  with  sculptures.  I  found  on 
some  the  winged  globe  and  scarabeiis,  while  others  retained  the 
scroll  or  fillet  which  usually  covers  the  sloping  corners  of  a 
pylon.  On  the  northern  part  of  the  hill  I  found  several  blocks 
of  limestone,  which  exhibited  a  procession  of  sculptured  figures 
brilliantly  colored. 

The  last  structure  ou  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hill  is 
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'^^her  a  tower  than  a  pyramid,  consisting  of  a  high  base  or 
f'^undatioD,  upon  which  is  raised  a  square  building,  tho  corners 
pfesenting  a  very  slight  slope  towards  the  top,  which  is  cover- 
^  with  ruins,  indicating  that  there  was  originally  another  and 
Iiarrower  story  upon  it.     When  complete,  it  must  have  borne 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Assyrian  towers,  the  remains 
of  which  are  found  at  Nineveh.     On  this  part  of  the  hill  there 
are  many  small  detached  chambers,  all  facing  the  east,  and  the 
remains  of  a  large  building.     Here  Lepsius  appears  to  have 
expended  most  of  his  labors,  and  the  heaps  of  stone  and  rub- 
bish he  has  left  behind  him  prevent  one  from  getting  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  original  disposition  of  the  buildings.     He  has 
quarried  one  of  the  pyramids  down  to  its  base,  without  finding 
any  chamber  within  or  pit  beneath  it.     My  rais,  who  was  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  object  of  my  visit,  spoke  of  Lepsius  as  a 
great  Frank  astrologer,  who  had  kept  hundreds  of  the  people  at 
work  for  many  days,  and  at  last  found  in  the  earth  a  multitude 
of  chickens  and  pigeons,  all  of,  solid  gold.     He  then  gave  the 
people  a  great  deal  of  backsheesh  and  went  away,  taking  the 
golden  fowls  with  him.     The  most  interesting  object  he  has 
revealed  is  a  vaulted  room,  about  twenty  feet  long,  which  the 
rais  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  the  treasures  were  found. 
It  is  possible  that  he  here  referred  to  the  discoveries  made 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  Ferlini,  who  excavated  a  great 
quantity  of  rings  and  other  ornaments — Greek  and  Roman,  as 
well  as  Ethiopian — ^which  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin. 
The  ceiling  of  this  vault  is  on  the  true  principle  of  the  arch, 
with  a  keystone  in  the  centre,  which  circumstance,  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  sculptures,  would  seem  to  fix  the  age  of 
the  pyrainids  at  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
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I  took  a  sketch  of  this  remarkable  cluster  of  ruins  from 
their  northern  end,  and  afterwards  another  from  the  valley  he- 
low,  whence  each  pyramid  appears  distinct  and  separate,  no 
one  ooTering  the  other.  The  rais  and  sailors  were  puzzled 
what  to  make  of  my  inspection  of  the  place,  hut  finally  con- 
cluded that  I  hoped  to  find  a  few  golden  pigeons,  which  the 
Frank  astrologer  had  not  carried  away.  I  next  visited  the 
eastero  group,  which  consists  of  ten  pyramids,  more  or  less  di- 
lapidated,  and  the  ruined  foundations  of  six  or  eight  more, 
The  largest,  which  I  ascended,  consiats  of  tliirty-five  courses 
of  stone,  and  is  about  fifty-three  feet  in  height,  eight  or  ten 
feet  of  the  apex  having  been  hurled  down.  Each  side  of  the 
apex  is  seventeen  paces,  or  ahout  forty-two  feet  long,  and  the 
angle  of  ascent  is  consequently  much  greater  than  in  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  are  the  substructions 
of  two  or  three  large  buildiogs,  of  which  sufficient  remains  to 
show  the  disposition  of  the  chambers  and  the  location  of  die 
doorways.  Towards  the  south,  near  where  the  valley  inclosed 
between  the  two  groups  opens  upon  the  plaiu,  are  the  remains 
of  other  pyramids  and  buildings,  and  some  large,  fortress-like 
ruins  are  seen  on  the  su:nmits  of  the  mountains  to  the  East. 
I  would  willingly  have  visited  ihem,  but  the  wind  was  blowing 
fresh,  and  the  rais  was  impatient  to  get  back  to  his  vessel. 
Many  of  the  stones  of  the  pyramids  are  covered  with  rude  at- 
tempts at  sculpturing  camels  and  horses ;  no  doubt  by  the 
Arabs,  for  they  resemble  a  school-hoy's  first  drawings  on  a 
slate — straight  sticks  for  legs,  squares  for  bodies,  and  triajigles 
for  humps. 

Leaving  the  ruins  to  the  company  of  the  black  goat«  that 
were  browsing  on  the  dry  grass,  growing  ia  bunchds  at  theii 


euteni  base,  I  walked  to  another  group  of  pyramids,  whitjli  Uy  | 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  Bouth-woBt,  tQwarila  the  Nile.  A: 
■Jiproaehed  them,  a  bci'd  of  beautiful  gray  gazelles  stnrted 
ftum  among  the  stones  and  bounded  awa;  into  the  Desert, 
"  These  were  the  tents  of  the  poor  people,"  said  the  mia, 
fioiutiag  to  the  pyramids :  "  the  Frank  found  do  golden  pi- 
geons here."  They  were,  in  fact,  smaller  and  more  dilapidated 
tban  the  others.  Some  Lad  plain  burial  chambers  attached  to 
their  eastern  sides,  but  the  aeulptures  were  few  and  iosigiiifi- 
caot.  There  were  Bisteen  in  all,  more  or  less  mined.  Scat 
terisg  mounds,  abonnding  with  fragments  of  bricks  and  build- 
ing-stonee,  extended  from  these  ruins  nearly  to  the  river's  bank, 
a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles;  and  the  foundations  of 
nany  other  pyramids  might  be  seen  among  them.  The  total 
number  of  pyramids  in  a  partial  state  of  preservation — some 
"being  nearly  perfect,  while  a  few  retained  only  two  or  three  of 
the  lower  eonrses — which  I  counted  ou  the  site  of  Meroe,  vras 
foriy-tKo.  Besides  these,  I  noticed  the  traces  of  forty  or 
fifty  others,  which  had  been  wholly  demolished.  The  entire 
number,  however,  of  whioh  Meroa  could  boast,  in  its  priiuo, 
was  vne  hundred  and  ninety-six.  The  mounds  near  the 
liver,  which  cover  an  extent  of  between  ouc  and  t«*^  wiles, 
point  out  the  site  of  the  city,  the  capital  of  the  old  Hierarchy 
of  Merois,  and  the  pyramids  are  no  doubt  the  tombs  of  ita 
kings  and  priests.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  eity  has  bceu 
so  completely  destroyed,  as  the  principiil  spoilers  of  Egypt, 
the  Persians,  never  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  and  there  is  no 

ujence  of  the  stones  having  been  used  to  any  extent  hy  the 
as  bailding  materials. 
e  eaamiuation  of  Meroe  has  solved  the  doubtful  que»- 
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tion  of  ar  Ethiopian  civiliiation  anterior  to  that  of  EgJ 
Hoskiiis  and  Cailliauc!,  who  attributed  a  great  antiquity  to  the 
ruiuB,  wore  misled  by  the  fact,  discovered  by  Lepsius,  that  the 
Ethiopian  monarcha  adopted  as  their  own,  and  placed  upon 
their  tombs  the  nomeus  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs.  It  is  now 
established  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  so  far  from  being  the  oldest, 
these  are  the  latest  remains  of  Egyptian  art ;  their  inferiority 
diBplaya  its  decadence,  and  not  the  rude,  original  type,  whence 
it  sprang.  Starting  from  Memphis,  where  not  only  the  oldest 
Egyptian,  but  the  oldest  human  records  yet  discovered,  are 
found,  the  era  of  civilizatioD  becomes  later,  as  you  ascend  the 
Nile.  In  Nubia,  there  are  traces  of  Thothmes  and  Amonopli 
in.,  or  about  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Cliriatian  era;  at 
Napata,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,  we  cannot  get  beyond 
King  Tirhata,  eight  centuries  later ;  while  at  Meroe,  there  is 
no  evidence  which  can  fix  the  date  of  the  pyramids  earlier  than 
the  first,  or  at  furthest,  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
Egypt,  therefore,  was  not  civilized  from  Ethiopia,  but  Ethio- 
pia from  Egypt. 

TJie  soulptnres  at  Meroe  also  establish  the  important  fact 
that  the  ancient  Ethiopians,  though  of  a  darker  complosion 
than  the  Egyptians  (as  they  are  in  fact  represented,  in  Egyp- 
tian sculpture),  were,  like  them,  an  offshoot  of  the  great  Cau- 
oasian  race.'     Whether  they  were  originally  emigrants  from 


"  In  the  Letters  of  Lepdnp,  ■wMch  wera  not  pnljlished  until  after 
mj  return  from  Afiics,  I  find  tbe  fo^owing  paasage,  the  truth  of  which 
b  supported  by  all  the  evidence  we  poasess:  'The  Ethiopian  n&me 
ooraprcliended  innch  that  waa  diaaimilnr,  among  the  naeienta.  The  au- 
cieat  popalatian  of  the  whole  Nile  Vnlley  ta  fitr  as  Eliaitoum,  and  per- 
hape,  nlao,  along  the  Blue  Biver,  tu  well  aa  the  tribes  of  the  DeMrt  |0 
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Northern  India  and  the  regions  about  Cashmere,  as  the  Egyp- 

^  are  supposed  to  have  been,  or,  like  the  Beni  Eoreish  at 

slater  period,  crossed  over  from  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  is  not 

80  easily  determined.      The   theory  of  Pococke  and  other 

scliolars,  based  on  the  presumed  antiquity  of  Meroe,  that  here 

was  the  first  dawning  on  African  soil  of  that  earliest  Indian 

CiFillzation,  which  afterwards  culminated  at  Memphis  and 

Thebes,  is  overthrown ;  but  we  have  what  is  of  still  greater 

significance — the  knowledge  that  the  highest  Civilization,  in 

every  age  of  the  world,  has  been  developed  by  the  race  to 

which  we  belong. 

I  walked  slowly  back  to  the  boat,  over  the  desolate  plain, 
striving  to  create  from  those  shapeless  piles  of  ruin  the  splen- 
dor of  which  they  were  once  a  part.  The  sun,  and  the  wind, 
and  the  mountains,  and  the  Nile,  were  what  they  had  ever 
been ;  but  where  the  kings  and  priests  of  Meroe  walked  in 
the  pomp  of  their  triumphal  processions,  a  poor,  submissive 
peasant  knelt  before  me  with  a  gourd  full  of  goat's  milk ;  and 
if  I  had  asked  him  when  that  plain  had  been  inhabited,  he 
would  have  answered  me,  like  Chidhar,  the  Prophet :  •*  As 
thou  seest  it  now,  so  has  it  been  for  ever ! '' 

the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Abyssinian  nations,  were  in  former  timea 
prohably  even  more  distinctly  separated  from  the  negroes  than  now,  and 
belonged  to  the  Caucasian  Kaoe.^ 


WiTB  jaj  rt>\iigi  oo  Ike  Etltiopian  Nile  a  dtresd  of  r 
was  woven,  which,  in  the  Oriental  mood  t}iat  had  now  become 
naliTe  to  nie,  gwatW  adilod  lo  the  charm  of  the  journey.  My 
ighte'  entertainments  were  better  than  the  Anbiao.  The 
was  at  the  fuIL  and  although,  during  the  day,  a  light 
uortb-wiod  died  my  sails,  it  inT&riably  fell  calm  at  sunuet, 


hmI  veisMned  so  for  two  or  three  hours.  Daring  the  after- 
nonn,   I    lay  stretched   ou  my  carpet   on   the   deck,  looking 

Lgh  balf-cioeed  eyes  on  the  glittering  river  and  his  banks, 
eetem  sLoro  was  one  long  bower  of  Paradise — so  green, 
[ht,  so  heaped  nith  the  deep,  oool  foliage  of  majcstia 

Slores  and  endless  clusters  of  palins.  I  had  seen  no  such 
beautiful  palms  since  leaviiig  Miiiyeh,  in  Lower  Egypt 
There  they  were  taller,  but  had  not  the  exceeding  richness  and 
glory  of  these.  The  sun  shone  hot  in  a  cloudless  blue  heaven, 
uid  tbe  air  was  of  a  glassy,  burning  clearness,  like  that  which 
dwells  in  the  inmost  heart  of  fire.  The  eolora  of  the  landscape 
trcre  as  if  euuinelled  on  gold,  so  intense,  so  glowing  in  their  in- 
tosicating  depth  and  splendor.  When,  at  last,  tbe  wind  fell— 
except  a  breeze  just  strong  enough  to  shake  the  creamy  odoi 
out  of  the  purple  bean-blossoms — and  the  sun  went  down  in  ft 
bed  of  pale  orange  light,  the  moon  came  up  the  other  side  of 
heaven,  a  broad  disc  of  yellow  &re,  and  bridged  the  glassy 
Nile  with  her  beams. 

At  such  times,  I  selected  a  pleasant  spot  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  where  the  pabns  were  loftiest  and  most 
thickly  clustered,  and  had  the  boat  moored  to  the  shore. 
Achmet  then  spread  my  oarpet  and  piled  my  cushions  on  tha 
shelving  bank  of  white  sand,  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  where,  aa 
I  lay,  I  could  see  the  long,  feathery  leaves  high  above  my 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  look  upon  the  broad  wake  of  tha 
moon,  as  she  rose  beyond  the  Nile.  The  sand  was  as  fine  and 
soil  as  a  bed  of  down,  and  retained  an  agreeable  warmth  from 
the  sunshine  which  had  lain  upon  it  all  day.  As  we  rarely 
halted  near  a  village,  there  was  no  sound  to  disturb  the  balmy 
],  except,  now  and  then,  the  whine  of  a 
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prowling  along  the  edge  of  the  Desert  Aohmet  crossed  his 
legs  heside  me  on  the  saod,  and  Ali,  who  at  such  times  had 
special  charge  of  my  pipe,  sat  at  my  feet,  ready  to  replenish  it 
OS  often  as  occasion  rer[uired.  My  boatmen,  after  gathering  dry 
palm-ltiaTes  and  the  resinous  branches  of  the  niimoisa,  kindled 
a  fire  beside  some  neighboring  patch  of  dookhn,  and  squatted 
around  it,  smoking  and  chatting  iu  subdued  tones,  that  thetr 
gossip  might  not  disturb  my  meditations.  Their  white  tur- 
hunfl  and  lean  dark  faces  -were  brought  out  in  strong  relief 
by  the  red  Sre-light,  and  completed  the  reality  of  a  picture 
which  was  more  beautiful  than  dreams. 

On  the  first  of  these  evenings,  after  my  pipe  had  been  filled 
for  the  third  time,  Achmet,  finding  tjiat  I  showed  no  dispost' 
tiou  to  break  the  silence,  and  rightly  judging  that  I  would 
rather  listen  than  talk,  addressed  me.  "  Master,"  said  he,  "  I 
know  many  stories,  such  as  the  story-tellers  relate  in  the  oof- 
fee  houses  of  Cairo.  If  you  will  give  me  permission,  I  will 
tell  you  some  which  I  think  you  will  find  diverting.'"  "  Ex- 
cellent!  "  said  I;  "nothing  will  please  me  better,  provided 
you  tell  them  in  Arabic.  This  will  be  more  agreeable  to  both 
of  ua,  and  whenever  I  cannot  understand  your  words,  I  will 
interrupt  you,  and  you  shall  explain  them  as  woU  as  you  can, 
in  Eogiish."  He  inuuedlptely  commenced,  and  while  those 
evening  ealms  lasted,  I  had  such  a  living  experience  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  as  would  Love  seemed  to  me  a  greater  marvel 
than  any  they  describe,  had  it  been  foreshown  to  my  boyish 
vision,  when  I  first  hung  over  the  charmed  pages.  There,  in 
my  African  maod,  the  most  marvellous  particulars  seemed 
quite  real  and  natural,  and  I  enjoyed  those  flowers  of  Kasteru 
roiuaoco  with  a  zest  unknown  before.     After  my  recent  reoep-    . 


tion,  aa  a  king  of  tbe  Franks,  in  the  capital  of  Berber,  it  was 
Qot  difficult  to  imagine  uiyEclf  Slialiriar,  the  Snltau  of  the  In- 
dies, espocially  as  the  moon  fihowcd  me  my  turbaiied  shadow 
on  the  Band.  If  the  amber  mouth-piece  of  my  pipe  was  not 
studded  with  jewels,  and  if  the  zerf  whit-h  held  my  coffee-cup 
was  brass  iustead  of  gold,  it  was  all  the  same  hj  maoulight. 
Achmet,  seated  on  the  sand,  a  little  below  my  throne,  was 
Shcherazade,  and  AH,  kmeeling  at  my  feet,  her  sister,  Dinar- 
lade;  though,  to  speak  candidly,  nij  imagination  could  not 
stretch  quite  bo  far.  In  this  respect,  Shahriar  had  greatly  tho 
advantage  of  me.  I  bitterly  felt  the  difference  between  my 
dusky  vizier,  and  his  vizier's  daughter.  Nor  did  Ali,  who  lis- 
tened to  the  stories  with  great  interest,  expressing  his  satisfac- 
tion occasionally  by  a  deep  guttural  chnckle,  ever  surprise  me 
by  saying  :  "  If  you  are  not  asleep,  my  sister,  I  beg  of  you  to 
recount  to  me  oue  of  those  delightful  stories  you  know." 

Nevertheless,  those  nights  possessed  a  charm  which  sepa^ 
rates  them  from  all  other  nights  I  have  known.  The  storlea 
resembled  those  of  the  Arabian  tale  in  being  sometimes  pro- 
longed from  one  day  to  another.  One  of  tbcai,  in  fact,  waa 
"  Oanem,  the  Slave  of  Love,"  but,  as  told  by  Aehmet,  differ- 
ing slightly  from  the  English  version.  The  principal  story, 
however,  was  new  to  me,  and  as  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  translated,  I  njay  be  pardoned  for  telhug  it  as  it  was  told 
to  me,  taking  the  liberty  to  substitute  my  own  words  for  Ach- 
met'e  mixture  of  Arabic  and  English.  I  was  too  thoroughly 
given  up  to  the  pleasant  illusion,  to  note  down  tlie  story  at  the 
time,  and  I  regret  that  many  peculiarities  of  expression  Lave 
escaped  mo,  which  then  led  me  to  consider  it  a  genuine  product 
of  the  ago  which  produced  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 
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"  YoQ  already  know,  my  Master,"  Aclimct  began,  "  ihat 
I  many  bundred  years  ago  ail  the  people  of  Islam  were  gororned 
'  by  a  caliph,  whose  capita!  was  Baghdad,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
you  bavo  heard  of  tho  great  Caliph,  Haroun  Al-liascliid,  who 
k  certainly  was  not  only  the  wisest  man  of  hia  day,  but  the 
wisest  that  has  boec  known  eince  the  days  of  our  Prophet, 
Slohatnmed,  whose  name  be  exalted  1  It  rarely  happens  that 
a  wise  and  great  man  ever  finds  a  wife,  whose  wisdom  is  any 
match  for  his  own;  for  as  the  wise  men  whom  Allah  Eonda 
upon  tlie  earth  are  few,  so  are  the  wise  women  still  fewer. 
But  herein  was  the  Caliph  favored  of  Heaven.  Since  the  days 
of  Balkis,  the  Queen  of  SheLa,  whom  even  the  prophet  Solo- 
mon could  not  help  but  honor,  there  was  no  woman  equal  ia 
virtue  or  in  wisdom  to  the  Saltana  Zubejdch  (Zobcide).  The 
Caliph  never  failed  to  consult  her  on  all  important  matters, 
and  her  prndenoe  and  intelligence  were  united  with  his,  in  the 
govemmcut  of  Lis  great  empire,  even  as  the  sun  and  moon  are 
sometimes  seen  shining  in  the  heavens  at  the  same  time. 

-'  But  do  not  imagine  that  Haroun  Al-Raschid  and  the 
Sultana  Zubcyileh  were  destitute  of  faults.  None  except  the 
Prophets  of  God — may  their  names  be  extolled  for  ever  ! — were 
ever  entirely  just,  or  wise,  or  prudent.  The  Caliph  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  jealousy  and  tuistrust,  which  frequently  led  him 
to  commit  acts  that  obliged  Uira,  afterwarjs,  to  eat  of  the  bit- 
ter fruit  of  repentance ;  and  as  for  Zubeydeb,  with  all  her 
wisdom  she  had  a  sharp  tongvie  in  lier  head,  and  was  often  ao 
little  discreet  as  to  aaj  things  which  brought  upon  her  the  dia- 
plcasure  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 

"  It  chanced  that,  once  upon  a  time,  they  were  both  seated 
u  a  window  of  the  harcem,  which  overlooked  one  of  the  etreeta 
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of  Baghdad.  The  Caliph  was  in  an  ill-bmnor,  for  a  beantifol 
Georgian  slave  whom  his  vizier  had  recently  brought  him,  had 
disappeared  from  the  harem,  and  he  saw  in  this  the  work  of 
Zubeydeh,  who  was  always  jealous  of  any  rival  to  her  beauty. 
Now  as  they  were  sitting  there,  looking  down  into  the  street, 
a  poor  wood-cutter  came  along,  with  a  bundle  of  sticks  upon 
his  head.  His  body  was  lean  with  poverty,  and  his  only 
clothing  was  a  tattered  cloth,  bound  around  his  waist.  But 
the  most  wonderful  thing  was,  that  in  passing  through  the 
wood  where  he  had  collected  his  load,  a  serpent  had  seized 
him  by  the  heel,  but  his  feet  were  so  hardened  by  toil  that 
they  resembled  the  hoofs  of  a  camel,  and  he  neither  felt  the 
teeth  of  the  serpent,  nor  knew  that  he  was  still  dragging  it 
after  him  as  he  walked.  The  Caliph  marvelled  when  he  be- 
held this,  but  Zubeydeh  exclaimed :  *  See,  0  Commander  of 
the  Faithful !  there  is  the  man's  wife  ! '  *  What ! '  exclaim- 
ed Haroun,  with  sudden  wrath  ;  *  Is  the  wife  then  a  serpent 
to  the  man,  which  stings  him  none  the  less  because  he  does  not 
feel  it  ?  Thou  serpent,  because  thou  hast  stung  me,  and  be- 
cause thou  hast  made  sport  of  the  honest  poverty  of  that  poor 
creature,  thou  shalt  take  the  serpent's  place  ! '  Zubeydeh  an- 
swered not  a  word,  for  she  knew  that  to  speak  would  but  in- 
crease the  Caliph's  anger.  Haroun  clapped  his  hands  thrice, 
and  presently  Mesrour,  his  chief  eunuch,  appeared.  *  Here 
Mesrour  I '  said  he,  *  take  this  woman  with  thee,  follow  yonder 
wood-cutter,  and  present  her  to  him  as  his  wife,  whom  the  Ca- 
liph haih  ordered  him  to  accept.' 

"  Mesrour  laid  his  hands  upon  his  breast  and  bowed  his  head, 
in  token  of  obedience.  He  then  beckoned  to  Zubeydeh,  wlio 
rose,  covered  herself  with  a  veil  and  a  feridjee,  such  as  is  worn 
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by  the  wives  of  the  p&or,  and  followed  Lira.  When  the;  had 
ovei  taken  the  wood-cutt«r,  Mesrour  delivered  to  him  tie  mes 
Bagi>  of  the  Caliph,  and  presented  to  him  the  veiled  Zubejdeh, 
'  TI  ere  ia  no  God  but  God  I '  said  the  poor  luan  ;  '  but  how 
can  I  support  a  wife — I,  who  can  scarcely  live  by  my  own  la- 
bora?'  'Doat  thou,  dare  to  disobey  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful?'  oried  Mesrour,  in  such  a  savage  tone,  that  the  man 
trembled  from  head  to  foot ;  but  Zubeydeh,  speaking  for  the 
first  time,  said ;  '  Take  me  with  thee,  0  Maul  since  it  is  the 
Caliph's  will.  I  will  serye  thee  faithfully,  and  perhaps  the 
burden  of  thy  poverty  may  be  lightened  through  me,'  The 
man  thereupon  obeyed,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  hia 
house,  which  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city.  There  were  but 
two  miserable  rooms,  with  a  roof  which  was  beginning  to  fall  in, 
from  decay.  The  wood-cutter,  having  thrown  down  his  bundle, 
\?ea\,  out  to  the  bazaar,  purchased  some  rice  and  a  little  salt, 
and  brought  a  jar  of  water  from  the  foantain.  This  was  a!I  he 
could  aiford,  and  Zubeydeh,  who  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
mean  time,  cooked  it  and  placed  it  before  him.  But  when  he 
would  have  had  her  raise  her  veil  and  sit  down  to  eat  with  hira, 
she  refused,  saying :  '  I  have  promised  that  I  shall  not  increase 
the  burden  of  thy  poverty.  Promise  me,  in  return,  that  thiiu 
wilt  never  seek  to  look  upon  my  face,  nor  to  enter  that  room, 
which  I  have  ehoscn  for  my  apartment.  I  am  not  without 
learning,  0  Man  I  and  if  thou  wilt  respect  my  wishes,  it  shall 
be  well  for  thee,' 

"  The  wood-eutter,  who  was  not  naturally  deficient  in  intel- 
ligonce,  perceived  from  the  words  of  Zubeydeh  that  she  was  a 
Buperior  person,  and,  jud^ng  that  he  could  not  do  better  thau 
to  follow  ber  counsel,  promised  at  once  all  that  uhe  desired. 
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She  then  declared,  that  as  she  intended  to  take  charge  of  bU 
household,  ho  must  give  to  her,  every  evening,  ikll  the  money  i 
he  had  received  for  his  wood  during  the  day.  The  ms 
B6uted  to  thia  lilcewisc,  produced  a.  handful  of  copper 
which  aUogetber  umoucted  to  only  one  piastre — but  you  must 
know,  my  master,  that  a  piastre,  in  the  days  of  Haroun  Al- 
Raschid,  was  fonr  or  five  times  as  mnch  aa  it  is  now-a-dnys> 
Thus  they  lived  together  for  several  weeks,  the  wood-cuttei 
going  to  the  forest  every  day,  and  paying  hia  gains  every  night 
into  the  bands  of  Zubeydeh,  who  kept  his  miserable  house  clean 
and  comfortable  and  prepared  his  food.  She  managed  tbinga 
with  so  much  economy  that  she  was  enabled  to  save  two  paras 
every  day,  out  of  the  piastre  which  he  gave  her.  When  she 
had  amassed  twenty  piastres  in  this  way,  she  gave  them  to  the 
wood-cutter,  saying:  '  Go  now  to  the  market  and  buy  thee  aa 
ass  with  this  money.  Thou  canst  thus  bring  home  thrice  al 
much  wood  aa  before,  and  the  ass  can  eubsiet  upon  the  gross 
which  he  finds  in  the  forest,  and  which  costs  thee  nothm^* 
'By  Allah!'  exclaimed  the  wood-cutter;  'thou  art  a  woiki 
derful  woman,  and  I  will  obey  thee  in  every  thing.' 

"  He  forthwith  did  as  Zubeydeh  ordered,  and  was  now  en< 
ahled  to  give  her  three  or  four  piastres  every  evening.  She 
presented  him  with  a  more  decent  garment,  and  added  butter 
to  hie  pillan  of  rice,  bat  still  preserved  auch  a  strict  econoniy, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  was  master  of  throe  anacs  instead  of 
one,  and  was  obliged  to  hire  a  man  to  aasiat  him  in  cutting 
wiod.  One  evening,  as  tbe  asses  came  home  with  their  loadlf 
Ziibcydch  remarked  that  the  wood  gave  out  a  grateful  frft> 
grance,  like  that  of  musk  or  ambergris,  and  upon  examining  it 
more  closely,  sbe  found  that  it  wai  a  roo«t  prcciou*  artiol»— 
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in  fiict,  that  it  Lad  been  cut  from  one  of  those  spicy  trcea  which 

■prang  up  where  the  tears  of  Adam  fell  upoo  the  Earth,  as  he 

bewailed  his  expulsion  from  Paradise.      For  at  that  time  the 

juices  of  the  fruits  of  Paradise  Btill  remuned  in  his  body,  and 

lis  tears  were  flavored  bj  them — which  was  the  cause  of  all 

tile  spices  that  grow  in  the  lands  of  Sereodib  and  ludia.     Zu- 

beydeh  asked  of  the  wood-cut  t«r :  '  Towhom  dost  thou  sell  this 

,   irood?'  and  from  his  answer  she  found  that  it  was  all  purchased 

I  ty  some  Jewish  merchants,  who  gave  him  no  more  for  it  than 

for  the  common  wood  wilh  which  she  cooked  his  rice.     '  The 

I    Kceursed  Jews!'  she  eiclainjed:  'Go  thou  to  them  immedi- 

I   Stely,  and  threaten  to  accuse  them  before  the  Cadi  of  defraud- 

a  son  of  the  Faith,  unless  they  agree  to  pay  thee  for  this 

I  vood  henceforth,  twelve  times  as  much  as  they  have   paid 

I   before!' 

"The  man  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  Jewish  merchants, 

I   who,  when  they  saw  that  their  fraud  had  been  discovered,  were 

greatly  alarmed,  and  immediately  agreed  to  pay  him  all  that 

I   he  demanded.      The   wood-cutter  now   brought    home    every 

night  three  donkey-loads  of  the  precious  wood,   and  paid  to 

EubcydeU  from  one  to  two  hundred  piastres.     She  was  soon 

I  tblo  to  purchase  a  better  house,  where  she  not  only  gave  the 

man  more  nourishing  food,  but  sent  for  a  teacher  to  instruct 

f  liim  how  to  read  and  write.     He  had  so  improved  in  appear- 

e  by  this  time,  and  had  profited  ho  well  by  the  wise  conver- 

F  Ration  of  Zubeydch,  that  he  mas  quite  like  another  person,  and 

I  those  who  had  knowo  him  in  his  poverty  no  linger  reeoguiied 

I  htm.     For  this  reason,  the  Caliph,  who  soon  repented  of  hia 

I  Uiger  towards  Zubeydeh  and  made  every  eifort  to  recover  her, 

tinui  unable  to  &ud  any  trace  of  him.     Mesrour  sought  day  and 
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niglit  througli  the  streets  of  Baghdad,  but  as  Zubeydeh  never 
left  the  wood-cutter^s  house,  all  his  search  was  in  vain,  and  the 
Caliph  was  like  one  distracted. 

"  One  day,  as  the  wood-cutter  was  on  his  way  to  the  forest, 
he  was  met  by  three  persons,  who  desired  to  hire  his  asses  for 
the  day.  *  But,'  said  he,  *  I  make  my  living  from  the  wood 
which  the  asses  carry  to  the  city.'  *  What  profit  do  you  make 
upon  each  load  ? '  asked  one  of  the  men.  *  If  it  is  a  good 
load,  I  often  make  fifty  piastres,'  answered  the  wood-cutter. 
*  Well,'  said  the  men,  *  we  will  give  you  two  hundred  pias- 
tres as  the  hire  of  each  ass,  for  one  day.'  The  wood-cutter, 
who  had  not  expected  such  an  extraordinary  ofifer,  was  about 
to  accept  it  at  once,  when  be  reflected  that  he  had  obeyed  in 
all  things  the  advice  of  Zubeydeh,  and  ought  not  to  take  such 
a  step  without  her  consent.  He  thereupon  requested  the  men 
to  wait  while  he  returned  home  and  consulted  his  wife.  *  You 
have  done  right,  0  my  lord ! '  said  Zubeydeh :  *  I  commend 
your  prudence,  and  am  quite  willing  that  you  should  accept 
the  offer  of  the  men,  as  the  money  will  purchase  other  asses 
and  repay  you  for  the  loss  of  the  day's  profit,  if  the  persons 
should  not  return.' 

"  Now  the  three  men  were  three  celebrated  robbers,  who  had 
amassed  a  vast  treasure,  which  they  kept  concealed  in  a  cave 
in  one  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  They  hired  the  donkeys 
in  order  to  transport  this  treasure  to  a  barque  in  which  they 
had  taken  passage  to  Bassora,  where  they  intended  to  estab- 
lish themselves  as  rich  foreign  merchants.  But  Allah,  who 
governs  all  things,  allows  the  plans  of  the  wicked  to  prosper 
for  a  time,  only  that  he  may  throw  them  into  more  utter  ruir 
at  the  last.     The  robbers  went  to  their  secret  cave  with  the 
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donkeys  nnd  loaded  them  with  all  their  spoils — great  sacks  of 
gold,  of  rubies,  diumoads  and  emeralds,  which  the  heaats  were 
Boarcely  strong  eoough  to  carry.  Ou  their  way  to  the  river 
below  Baghdad,  where  the  boat  was  waiting  for  them,  two  o£ 
them  stopped  to  driuk  at  a  well,  while  the  other  went  on  with 
the  asses.  Said  one  of  the  twain  to  the  other  :  "  Let  na  kill 
our  comrade,  that  we  may  have  the  greater  treasure."  He  at 
once  agreed,  and  they  had  no  sooner  overtaken  the  third  rob- 
ber, than  the  first,  with  one  stroke  of  his  sabre,  made  his  head 
fly  from  his  body.  The  two  then  proceeded  together  for  a 
short  distanoe,  when  the  mnrderer  said  :  '  I  must  have  more 
timn  half  of  the  treasure,  because  I  killed  our  comrade.'  '  If 
you  begin  by  claiming  more  than  half,  you  will  in  the  end 
chiim  the  whole,'  said  the  other  robber,  who  refused  to  agree. 
They  presently  set  upon  each  other  with  their  swords,  and 
after  fighting  for  some  time,  both  of  them  received  so  many 
wounds  that  they  fell  dead  in  the  road. 

"  The  asses,  finding  that  no  one  was  driving  them  any 
longer,  took,  from  Uiibit,  the  road  to  the  wood-cutter's  house, 
where  they  arrived  safely,  with  the  treasure  upon  their  backs 
Great  was  the  amazement  of  their  waster,  who,  at  Zubeydeh'a 
command,  carried  the  heavy  sacks  into  the  house.  But  when 
be  had  opened  one  of  thera,  and  the  splendor  of  the  jewels  fill- 
ed the  whole  room,  Zubeydeh  exclaimed:  'God  is  great  1 
N^ow,  indeed,  I  see  that  my  conduct  is  acceptable  to  Him,  and 
that  Ilis  hand  hurries  my  design  more  swiftly  to  its  comple- 
tion.' But,  aa  she  knew  not  what  had  happened  to  the  rob 
bers,  and  supposed  that  the  owner  of  the  treasure  would  have 
his  loss  proclaimed  in  the  bazaars,  she  determined  to  keep  the 
sacks  closed  for  the  space  of  a  moon,  after  which,  according  to 
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the  law,  they  would  become  Ler  property,  if  tlioy  Lad  not  beea 
claimed  in  the  mean  cime.  Of  course,  no  proclamatjou  of  the 
loss  was  made,  and  at  the  end  of  the  moon,  she  considered  that 
she  had  a  just  right  to  the  treasure,  which,  upon  computation 
proved  to  be  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Caliph  Haroua  AI- 
Raschid. 

"  She  commanded  the  wood-cutter  to  send  her  at  once  the 
most  reiiowned  architect  of  Baghdad,  whom  she  directed  to 
bnild,  exactly  opposite  to  tLe  Caliph's  Palace,  another  palace 
which  should  surpass  iu  splendor  any  thing  that  had  ever  been 
beheld.  For  the  purchase  of  the  materials  and  the  hire  of  the 
workmen,  she  gave  Lim  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
'  If  men  ask,'  said  she,  '  for  whom  you  are  building  the  palace, 
Uiti  them  it  is  for  the  son  of  a  foreign  king.'  The  architeot 
employed  all  the  workmen  in  Baghdad,  and  followed  her  in- 
structions so  well,  that  in  two  months  the  palace  was  finished. 
The  like  of  it  had  never  been  seen,  and  the  Caliph's  palace 
faded  before  its  magnificence  as  the  face  of  the  moon  fadea 
when  the  bud  has  risen  above  the  horizon.  The  walls  were  of 
marble,  white  as  snow ;  the  gates  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  pearl ; 
the  domes  were  gilded,  so  that  when  the  sun  shone,  the  eye 
could  not  look  upon  them  ;  and  from  a  great  fountain  of  silver, 
in  the  court-yard,  a  jet  of  rose-colored  water,  which  difiused 
an  agreeable  odor,  leaped  into  air.  Of  this  palace  it  might 
be  said,  iu  the  words  of  the  poet ;  '  Truly  it  resembles  Patti- 
disc  \  or  is  it  the  lost  House  of  Irem,  built  from  the  treasure? 
of  King  Sbeddad  ?  May  kindness  dwell  upon  the  lips  of  the 
lord  of  this  palace,  and  charity  find  refuge  in  his  heart,  that 
be  be  adjudged  worthy  to  enjoy  such  splendor  ! ' 

"During  the  building  of  the  palace,  Zubejdeh  employed 
11' 


the  best  maaters  in  teaching  the  wood-cntter  all  the  aDcomplish- 
ments  which  liis  present  coDditios  reijuired  that  he  should  pos- 
aesa.  In  a  short  time  he  was  a  very  pattern  of  elegance  in  his 
niaoner ;  his  words  were  choice  and  spoken  with  dignity  and 
propriety,  and  bis  demeanor  was  that  of  one  bora  to  oommaud 
rather  than  to  obey.  When  she  had  succeeded  to  the  full  ei- 
tent  of  her  wishes,  she  commenced  teiiehing  him  to  play  chess, 
and  spent  several  hours  a  day  in  this  manner,  until  he  finally 
played  nith  a  skill  e(]ual  to  her  own.  By  this  time,  the  palace 
vas  completed,  and  after  having  purchased  horses  and  slaves, 
and  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Maintenance  of  a  princely 
household,  Zubejdeh  and  the  wood-cutter  took  possession  of  it 
during  the  night,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  observed  by 
the  Caliph.  Zubejdeh  bade  the  wood-cutter  remember  the 
promise  he  had  made  ber.  She  still  retained  her  own  apart- 
ments, with  a  number  of  female  slaves  to  attend  her,  and  iih« 
now  presented  to  him,  as  a  harem  becoming  a  prince,  twenty 
Circassian  girls,  each  one  fairer  than  the  morning-star. 

"  The  next  morning  she  called  the  wood-cutter,  and  ad- 
dressed him  thus :  '  You  see,  my  lord  I  what  I  have  done  for 
you.  You  remember  in  what  misery  I  found  you,  and  how, 
by  your  foUowing  my  advice,  every  thing  was  changed.  I  in- 
tend to  osalt  you  still  higher,  and  in  order  that  my  plans  may 
not  be  frustrated,  I  now  ask  you  to  promiso  that  you  will  obey 
me  in  all  things,  for  a  month  from  this  time.'  Znbcydeh  made 
this  demand,  for  she  knew  how  quickly  a  change  of  fortune 
may  change  a  man's  character,  and  how  he  will  soon  come  tg 
look  upon  that  as  a  right  which  Allah  granted  bira  as  a  boon. 
But  the  wood-cotter  threw  bimsclf  at  her  feet,  and  said  :  '  0 
Queen  I  it  ia  for  jou  to  eommand,  and  it  is  for  me  to  obey. 
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Fan  hsre  tangbt  mc  and crBt&a ding  and  wimluin ;    yoa  ban  I 
given  mc  tlie  \realth  of  kings.     Huji  Allah  forget  mc,  if  I  foN  I 
gel  to  give  jou,  in  return,  gratitude  and  obedienue.'     'Go,  I 
then,' coutinucd  Zubeydcli,  'nioant  tUis  horse,  und  at  I  ended  I 
hy  twent;  slaves  on  horseback,  "visit  the  coffee-honse  in  tlis  I 
great  bazaar.     Take  with  tbee  a  puree  of  throe  thousand  piecei  J 
of  gold,  and  as  thou  goeat  on  thy  way,  scatter  a  handful  oce»- J 
aionally  among  the  beggars.     Take  tlij  seat  in  the  coficc-hounC,  I 
where  thou  wilt  see  the  Vizier's  son,  who  is  a  skilful  pluyOf  1 
of  chess.     lie  will  challenge  the  multitude  to  play  with  bint,  I 
and  when  no  one  accepts,  do  thou  engage  him  for  a  thousand  1 
pieces  of  gold.     Thou  wilt  win ;    but  pay  blm  the  thoueand  1 
pieces  as  if  thou  hadst  lost,  give  two  hundred  pieces  to  ths  I 
master  of  the  coffec'house,  divide  two  hundred  pieces  among  1 
the  attendants,  and  scatter  the  remainder  among  the  beggars.'  I 
"  The  wood-cutter  performed  all  that  Zubeydeh  commanded.    I 
He  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  Vizier's  son,  won  the  game,  1 
yet  paid  him  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  as  if  he  had  lost,  and  1 
then  rode  back  to  the  palace,  followed  by  the  aeelamationa  of   j 
the  multitude,  who  were  lond  in  their  praises  of  his  beauty, 
the  elegance  of  bis  speech,  his  unbounded  munificence,  and  the 
splendor  of  his  attendance.     Erery  day  he  visited  the  enffee- 
hoBse,  gave  two  hundred  piecea  of  gold  to  the  master,  two 
hundred  to  the  servants,  and  distributed  six  hundred  among 
the  beggars.     But  the  Vizier's  aon,  overcome  with  chagrin  at 
hia  defeat,  remained  at  home,  where,  in  a  few  days,  he  sick- 
ened and  died.     These  things  coming  to  the  Vizier's  ear 
felt  a  great  desire  to  see  the  foreign  prince,  whose  wealth  and  1 
generosity  were  the  talk  of  all  Baghdad ;  and  as  he  believed  J 
himself  to  be  the  greatest  chess-player  in  the  world,  he  detep--'( 


I 
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mined  to  cimllenge  bim  to  a  game.     He  tbereupoa  vitiited  tlie 

coffee-houae,  where  Le  liad  not  remained  long  when  the  wood- 
cutter made  his  appearance,  in  even  greater  splendor  than  be- 
fore. This  was  in  accordance  with  the  inatructionB  of  Zuhey- 
dehf  who  was  informed  of  all  that  had  taken  place.  He  at 
once  accepted  the  Tiiier'a  challenge  to  play,  for  a  stoie  of  two 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  After  a  hard-fought  battle,  the 
Vizier  was  fuirly  beaten,  but  the  wood-cutter  paid  him  the 
two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as  if  ho  had  lost  the  game,  gave 
away  another  thousand  as  usual,  and  retired  to  his  palace. 

"The  Vizier  took  bis  defeat  so  much  to  heart,  that  bis  cha- 
grin, combined  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days.  This  circumstance  brought  the  whole  his- 
tory to  the  ears  of  Haroun  Al-Kaschid  himself,  who  was  im- 
mediately seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  play  chess  with  the 
foreign  prince,  not  doubling  but  that,  as  he  bad  always  beaten 
his  Vizier,  he  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  new  antago- 
nist. Accordingly  he  sent  an  officer  to  the  palace  of  the  wood- 
cutter, with  a  message  that  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  de- 
sired to  o&br  bis  hospitality  to  the  son  of  the  foreign  king. 
By  Zubeydeh's  advice,  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
officer  speedily  returned  to  Haroun  Al-Rascbid,  to  whom  be 
gave  such  a  description  of  the  magnificence  of  the  new  palace, 
that  the  Caliph's  mouth  began  to  water,  and  he  excliuined : 
'  By  Allah  1  I  must  look  to  this.  No  man,  who  baa  not  the 
ring  of  Solomon  on  his  fiuger,  shall  surpass  roe  in  my  own  cap- 
ital!" In  a  short  time  the  wood-cutter  arrived,  attired  in 
such  splendor  that  the  day  seemed  brighter  for  his  appearance, 
and  attended  by  forty  black  slaves,  in  dresses  of  crimson,  eilk, 
with  turbans  of  white  and  gold,  and  golden  swords  by  Ibeir 
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Bides.  They  formed  a  double  row  from  the  conrt-yard  to  th^ 
throne-hall  where  the  Caliph  sat,  and  ap  the  avenue  thus  form- 
ed the  wood-cutter  advanced,  preceded  by  two  slaves  in  dressea 
of  cloth-of  silver,  who  placed  at  the  Caliph's  feet  two  crystal 
goblets  filled  with  rubies  and  emeralds  of  immense  size.  The 
Caliph,  delighted  with  this  superb  present,  rose,  embraced  the 
supposed  prince,  and  seated  him  by  his  side.  From  the  great 
wealth  displayed  by  the  wood-cutter,  and  the  perfect  grace 
and  propriety  of  his  manners,  the  Caliph  suspected  that  he 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  son  of  the  King  of  Cathay. 

"After  a  handsome  repast  had  been  served,  the  Caliph 
proposed  a  game  of  chess,  stating  that  he  had  heard  much  of 
the  prince's  skill  in  playing.  *  After  I  shall  have  played  with 
you,  0  Commander  of  the  Faithful  I '  said  the  wood-cutter, 
*  you  will  hear  no  more  of  my  skill.'  The  Caliph  was  charm- 
ed with  the  modesty  of  this  speech',  and  the  compliment  to 
himself,  and  they  immediately  began  to  play.  The  wood-cut- 
ter, although  he  might  easily  have  beaten  the  Caliph,  suflfered 
the  latter  to  win  the  first  game,  which  put  him  into  the  best 
humor  possible.  But  when  the  second  game  had  been  played, 
and  the  wood-cutter  was  the  victor,  he  perceived  that  the  Ca- 
liph's face  became  dark,  and  his  good-humor  was  gone.  *  You 
are  too  generous  to  your  servant,  0  Caliph  ! '  said  he ;  *  had 
you  not  given  me  this  success  as  an  encouragement,  I  should 
have  lost  a  second  time.'  At  these  words  Haroun  smiled,  and 
they  played  a  third  game,  which  the  wood-cutter  purposely  al- 
lowed him  to  win.  Such  was  the  counsel  given  to  him  by  Zu- 
beydeh,  who  said :  *  If  thou  permittest  him  to  win  the  first 
game,  he  will  be  so  well  pleased,  that  thou  may  est  venture  to 
defeat  him  on  the  second  game.     Then,  when  he  has  won  the 
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third  game,  thy  having  been  once  viotorioaa  will  magnify  tig 
opinion  of  hia  own  skill ;  for  where  ve  never  suffer  defeat,  we 
at  last  regard  our  conquests  with  indifference.' 

"  The  result  was  precisely  as  Zubejdeh  had  predicted. 
The  Caliph  was  charmed  with  the  foreign  prince,  and  in  a  few 
days  made  him  his  Vizier.  The  wood-cutter  filled  his  esalted 
Btation  with  dignity  and  judgment,  and  became  at  once  a  great 
favorite  with  the  people  of  Baghdad.  The  month  of  obedience 
which  he  promised  to  Zubeydeh  was  now  drawing  to  a  close, 
when  she  said  to  him  ;  '  Cease  to  visit  the  Caliph,  and  do  not 
leave  thy  palace  for  two  or  three  days.  When  the  Caliph 
sends  for  thee,  return  for  answer  that  thou  art  ilL'  She  fore- 
saw that  the  Caliph  would  then  oome  to  see  hia  Vizier,  and 
gave  the  wood-cutter  complete  instructions,  concerning  what  he 
Hhouid  say  and  do. 

"Haroun  Al-Kasohid  no  sooner  heard  of  the  iHnees  of  his 
Vizier,  than  he  went  personally  to  his  palace,  to  see  him.  He 
was  amazed  at  the  size  and  splendor  of  the  edifice.  '  Truly,' 
Baid  he,  striking  his  hands  together,  '  this  man  hath  found 
the  ring  of  Solomon,  which  compels  the  assistance  of  the  ge- 
nii. In  all  my  life  I  have  never  seen  such  a  palace  as  this.' 
He  found  the  Vizier  reclining  on  a  couch  of  cloth-of-gold,  in  a 
chamber,  the  walls  whereof  were  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  the 
floor  of  ivory.  There  was  a  fountain  of  perfumed  water  in  the 
centre,  and  beside  it  stood  a  jasmine-tree,  growing  in  a  vaite 
of  crystal.  '  How  is  this?'  said  the  Caliph,  seating  himself 
on  one  end  of  the  couch  ;  '  a  man  whom  the  genii  servo,  should 
have  the  secrets  of  health  in  his  hands.'  '  It  is  no  fever,'  said 
t^o  Vizier ;  '  but  the  other  day  as  I  was  washing  myself  iu  the 
fouutain,  before  the  evening  prayer,  I  stooped  too  near  the  jas- 
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mine   tree,  and   one  of  its    tboms  •scratched   my  left  ami.' 
'  Vi  bat  1 '  cried  tho  Caliph,  in  amazement;  'the  scratch  of  ■ 
blunt  jaBmine-thorn  lias  made  jou  ill ! '     '  You  wonder  at  it,  j 
no  doubt,  0   Commander  of  the  Faithful!'    said  the   Viiit 
'  because,  only  a  few  months  ago,  you  saw  that  I  was  insen 
ble  tn  the  fangs  of  a  serpent,  which  had  fastened  upon  i 
beel.'     'There  is  no  God  but  God!'  exclaimed  Haroun  AI-  j 
Baschid,  aa  by  these  words  he  recognized  the  poor  wood-cut-  1 
ter,  who  had  passed  under  the  window  of  his  palace — '  hast  | 
thou  indeed  found  the  ring  of  Solomon  ? — and  wliere  is  the 
man  whom  Mearour,  at  my  command,  brought  to  thee  ?' 

" '  She  is  here  ! '  said  Zubejdeh,  entering  the  door.     She  I 
turned  towards  the  Caliph,  and  slightly  lifting  her  veil,  show-  I 
ed  him  her  face,  more  beautiful  than  ever.     Haroun,  with  B 
cry  of  joy,  was  on  the  point  of  elaaping  her  in  his  arms,  when   | 
he  stopped  suddenly,  and  said :  '  But  thou  art  now  the  wife  of 
that  man.'     '  Not   SO,  great   Caliph  ! '    esclaimcd   the  Viaier 
who  rose  to  his  feet,  now  that  there  was  no  longer  any  cced 
to  affect  illness ;  '  from  the  day  that  she  entered  my  house,  1 
have  never  seen  her  face.     By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  i 
is  not  less  pure  than  she  is  wise.     It  is  she  who  has  made  me 
nil  that  I  am.     Obedience  to  her  was  the  seed  from  which  the   ' 
tree  of  my  fortune  haa  grown.'     Zubcydoh  then  knelt  at  the 
Caliph's  feet,  and  said :  '  0  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  ti 
store  me  to  the  light  of  your  favor.     I  swear  to  you  that  I  ai 
not  leas  your  wife  than  when  the  cloud  of  your  anger  ove: 
shadowed  mo.     This  honorable  man  has  never  ceased  to  n 
Bpeot  me.     My  thoughtless  words  led  you  to  send  me  forth  to  J 
take  the  place  of  the  Eerpent,  but  I  have  now  shown  yon  thtl  I 
a  wife  may  also  be  to  her  husband  as  the  staff,  whereon  ha  } 
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lt;:tn!<  fur  support;  oa  thQ  camel,  wliich  brlngctk  lilm  riches; 
as  tbo  tent,  which  ahelters  and  protects  him;  as  tlie  bath, 
vbich  maketh  him  comely,  and  aa  the  lamp,  whereby  hie  steps 
are  enli^'iitened.' 

"  Haroun  Al-Raschid  had  long  since  bitterly  repented  of 
bifl  raahueBS  and  cruelty.  He  now  saw  in  what  had  happened, 
the  baud  of  Allah,  who  bad  turned  that  which  he  had  intended 
OB  a  punishineat,  into  a  triumph.  He  restored  Zubeydeh  at 
once  to  hia  favor,  and  to  the  wood-cutter,  whom  he  Still  retain- 
ed as  Vizier,  he  gave  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage.  All  the 
citizens  of  Baghdad  took  part  in  the  fustivities,  which  lasted 
two  weeks,  and  the  Caliph,  to  commemorate  his  gratitude, 
built  a  superb  mosque,  which  is  called  the  Mosi;[ue  of  the  Hes- 
loration  to  this  very  day.  The  Vizier  nobly  reunited  all  the 
pains  which  the  Sultana  Zubeydeh  had  taken  with  his  educa- 
tion, and  showed  so  muoh  wisdom  and  justice  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  that  the  Caliph  never  had  occasion  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  him.  Thus  they  all  lived  together  in  the  ut- 
most hiippiness  and  concord,  until  they  were  each,  in  turn,  vis- 
ited by  the  Terminator  of  Delights  and  the  Separator  of  Com- 
panions." 

So  ended  Achmet's  story;  bat  without  the  moonlight,  the 
tall  Ethiopian  palms  and  the  soothing  pipe,  as  accessories,  I 
fear  that  this  reproduction:  of  it  retains  little  of  the  charm 
which  I  found  in  the  original.  It  was  followed  by  other  and 
wilder  tales,  stamped  in  every  part  with  the  unmistakable  sig- 
net of  the  Orient.  They  were  all  characterized  by  the  belief 
in  an  inevitable  Destiny,  which  seems  to  be  the  informing  soul 
of  all  Oriental  literature.  This  belief  afibrda  every  liberty  to 
the  poet  and  romancer,  and  the  Arabic  authors  have  not  Bcru- 
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pled  to  make  liberal  use  of  it.  Tl^ere  is  no  hazard  in  sur- 
rounding your  hero  with  all  sorts  of  real  and  imaginary  dan- 
gers, or  in  heaping  up  obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  designs^ 
when  you  know  that  his  destiny  obliges  him  to  overcome  them. 
He  becomes,  for  the  time,  the  impersonation  of  Fate,  and  cir- 
cumstances yield  before  him.  You  see,  plainly,  that  he  was 
chosen,  in  the  beginning,  to  do  the  very  thing  which  he  accom- 
plishes, in  the  end.  If  a  miracle  is  needed  for  his  success,  it 
is  not  withheld.  Difficulties  crowd  upon  him  to  the  last,  only 
that  the  final  triumph  may  be  more  complete  and  striking. 
Yet  with  all  these  violations  of  probability,  the  Oriental  tales 
exhibit  a  great  fertility  of  invention  and  sparkle  with  touches 
of  genuine  human  nature.  The  deep  and  absorbing  interest 
with  which  the  unlettered  Arabs  listen  to  their  recital — the 
hold  which  they  have  upon  the  popular  heart  of  the  East — at- 
tests  their  value,  as  illustrations  of  Eastern  life. 

From  Poetry  we  frequently  passed  to  Religion,  and  Ach- 
met  was  astonished  to  find  me  familiar  not  only  with  Mo- 
hammed, but  with  Ali  and  Abdullah  and  Abu-talib,  and  with 
many  incidents  of  the  Prophet's  life,  which  were  new  to  him. 
The  Persian  chronicles  were  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  all  the 
wonders  related  of  Mohammed  by  that  solemn  old  biographer, 
Mohammed  Bekr,  came  up  again  as  vividly  as  when  I  first 
read  them.  We  compared  notes,  he  repeated  passages  of  the 
Koran,  and  so  the  Giaour  and  the  True  Believer  discussed  the 
nature  of  their  faith,  but  always  ended  by  passing  beyond  Pro- 
phet and  Apostle,  to  the  one  great  and  good  God,  who  is 
equally  merciful  to  all  men.  I  could  sincerely  adopt  the  first 
article  of  his  faith:  "Xa  illah  iV  Allah!'*''  "There  is  no 
God  but  God,"  while  he  was  equally  ready  to  accept  the  first 
commandment  of  mine. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


The  morning  after  visiting  tLe  ruina  of  Meroii  I  reached  the 
old  Ethiopian  town  of  Shendj.  It  lies  about  half  a  mile  from 
tlie  riycr,  but  the  massive  fort  and  palace  of  the  Governor  are 
built  on  the  water's  edge.  Several  spreading  sycamore  trees 
gave  tt  grace  to  the  shore,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
dull  and  tame.  Naked  Ethiopians  wore  fisliing  or  washing 
t-hcir  clothes  in  the  water,  and  some  of  them,  as  they  held  their 
long,  scarlet-edged  mantles  above  their  heads,  to  dry  in  the 
wind  and  sun,  showed  Sne,  muscular  figures.  The  women  had 
hideous  faces,  hut  sjmmetri-cal  and  well  developed  forms.  A 
group  of  Egyptian  soldiers  watched  us  from  the  hank  before 
the  palace,  and  several  personages  on  horseback,  one  of  whom 
appeared  to  bo  the  Governor  himself,  were  hailing  the  ferry 
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boat,  whicli  was  just  about  putting  off  virith  a  heavy  load  of  na* 
lives. 

We  ran  the  boat  to  the  shore,  at  a  landing-place  just  above 
the  palace.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  covered  with  fields 
of  cucumbers  and  beans,  the  latter  brilliant  with  white  and 
purple  blossoms  and  filled  with  the  murmuring  sound  of  bees. 
Achmet,  the  rais  and  I  walked  up  to  the  capital — the  famous 
Shendy,  once  the  great  mart  of  trade  for  the  regions  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  Dar-Fur.  On  the  way  we  met  numbers  of 
women  with  water-jars.  They  wore  no  veils,  but  certainly 
needed  them,  for  their  faces  were  of  a  broad,  semi-negro  char- 
acter, and  repulsively  plain.  The  town  is  built  in  a  straggling 
manner,  along  a  low,  sandy  ridge,  and  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in 
length,  though  it  probably  does  not  contain  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  mud,  of  course,  but 
rough  and  filthy,  and  many  of  them  are  the  same  circular  to- 
Tculs  of  mats  and  palm-sticks  as  I  had  already  noticed  in  the 
smaller  villages.  The  only  decent  dwelling  which  I  saw  had 
been  just  erected  by  a  Dongolese  merchant.  There  was  a 
mosque,  with  a  low  mud  minaret,  but  neither  in  this  nor  in 
any  other  respect  did  the  place  compare  with  El  Mekheyref. 
The  bazaar  resembled  a  stable,  having  a  passage  through  the 
centre,  shaded  with  mats,  and  stalls  on  either  side,  some  of 
which  contained  donkeys  and  others  merchants.  The  goods 
displayed  were  principally  blue  and  white  cotton  stuffs  of  coarse 
quality,  beads,  trinkets  and  the  like.  It  was  market-day,  but 
the  people  had  not  yet  assembled.  A  few  screens  of  matting, 
erected  on  sticks,  were  the  only  preparations  which  had  been 
made.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  place  was  that  of  poverty 
and  desertion.     Beyond  the  clusters  of  huts,  and  a  mud  wall. 


wliii/b  ran  abng  the  eastern  side  of  tLc  town,  the  Desert  as- 
tendtd  to  the  horiion — a  hot,  white  plain,  dotted  with  clumpa 
of  thorns.  On  our  retoin  to  the  boat,  the  raVa  pointed  out  the 
spot  where,  in  1822,  lamail  Pasha  and  his  soldiers  were  burn- 
ed to  death  by  Mek  Nemr  (King  Leopard),  the  last  monarch 
of  Shondy.  The  bloody  revenge  taken  by  Mohammed  Bey 
Defterilar  (son-in-law  of  Mohammed  Ali),  for  that  act,  Eealed 
the  fate  of  the  kingdom.  The  seat  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment in  Soudin  wbb  fixed  at  Khartoum,  which  in  a  few  years 
became  also  the  centre  of  trade,  and  now  flourishes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Shendy  and  El  Meteiuma. 

Eurckhardt,  who  visited  Shendy  during  the  reign  of  King 
Leopard,  devotes  much  space  to  a  description  of  the  trade  of 
the  town  at  that  time.  It  mas  then  in  the  height  of  its  pros 
perity,  and  the  resort  of  merchants  from  Arabia,  AhyBsinia, 
Egypt,  and  even  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  chief  slave-marts  of  Central  Africi,  in  which  respect  it  has 
Bince  been  superseded  by  Obeid,  in  Kordofan.  The  only  com- 
merce  which  has  been  left  to  Shendy  is  that  with  Djiddii  aaid 
the  other  Arabian  porta,  by  way  of  Sowakin,  on  the  Red  Sea — 
a  caravan  journey  of  fourteen  days,  through  the  country  of 
Takka,  infested  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Ilalleugiia  and  Haden- 
doaa.  Mek  Nemr,  aeeording  to  Burekhardt,  was  of  the 
Djaaleyn  tribe,  who  are  descondanta  of  the  Beni  Koreiah,  of 
Yemen,  and  atill  retain  the  pure  Arabian  features.  I  was 
afterwards,  during  mj  atay  in  Khartoum,  enabled  to  verify 
the  declaration  of  the  same  traveller,  that  all  the  tribes  of 
Ethiopia  between  the  Nile  aud  the  Bed  Sea  are  of  unmixed 
Arab  stock. 

Tiio  jjaliite  of  the  Governor,  wjiich  was  a  building  iif  con 
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Biderable  extent,  had  heavy  circular  bastions,  which  were  de- 
fended by  cannon.  Its  position,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  was 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  city,  and  the  garrison 
bad  settled  around  it,  forming  a  small  village  on  its  eastern 
Bide.  The  white  walls  and  latticed  windows  of  the  palace 
reminded  me  of  Cairo,  and  I  anticipated  a  pleasant  residence 
within  its  walls,  on  my  return  to  Shendy.  As  I  wished  to 
reacb  Khartoum  as  soon  as  possible  I  did  not  call  upon  the 
Governor,  but  sent  him  the  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Yagheshir  Bey.  From  Shendy,  one  sees  the  group  of  palms 
which  serves  as  a  landmark  to  El  Metemma,  the  capital  of  a 
former  Ethiopian  Kingdom,  further  up  the  Nile,  on  its  oppo- 
site bank.  This  is  the  starting  point  for  caravans  to  Merawe 
and  Dongola  through  the  Beyooda  Desert.  We  passed  its 
port  about  noon,  and  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  let  the  rais  pay 
his  compliments  to  the  owner  of  our  vessel,  who  was  on  shore. 
He  was  a  little  old  man,  with  a  long  staff,  and  dressed  like  the 
meanest*  Arab,  although  he  was  shekh  of  half  a  dozen  villages, 
and  had  a  servant  leading  a  fine  Dongolese  horse  behind  him. 
The  boat  of  Khalim  Bey,  agent  of  the  Governor  of  Berber  and 
Shendy,  was  at  the  landing  place,  and  we  saw  the  Bey,  a  tall, 
handsome  Turk  in  a  rich  blue  and  crimson  dress,  who  sent  a 
servant  to  ask  my  name  and  character. 

The  scenery  of  the  Nile,  southward  from  Shendy,  is  again 
changed.  The  tropical  rains  which  fall  occasionally  at  Abou- 
Hammed  and  scantily  at  Berber,  are  here  periodical,  and  there 
is  no  longer  the  same  striking  contrast  between  desert  and 
garden  land.  The  plains  extending  inward  from  the  river  are 
covered  with  a  growth  of  bushes  and  coarse  grass,  which  also 
appears  in  patches  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.     The  inhabi- 
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tanta  cultiTatu  but  &  narrow  atrip  of  beaua  aud  ilourra  along 
the  rivur,  but  oivn  immense  flocks  of  alioep  and  goats,  wliiub 
afford  tlieir  principal  austonance.  I  noticed  manj  fields  of  tho 
grain  called  dookhn,  of  which  thej  plant  a  larger  quantity  than 
of  donrra.  Mutton,  however,  ia  the  Ethiopian's  greatest  deli- 
cacy. Notwithattiudiug  this  ia  one  of  the  wannest  climat^a  in 
the  world,  the  people  eat  meat  wbeuever  they  can  get  it,  and 
greatly  prefer  it  to  vegetable  food.  The  sailors  and  camel- 
drivers,  whose  principal  food  is  dourra,  are,  notwilii standing  a 
certain  quality  of  endurance,  as  weak  aa  children,  when  com- 
pared with  an  able-bodied  European,  aud  they  universally 
attribute  this  weakaess  to  their  diet.  This  is  a  fact  for  the 
lank  vegetarians  to  cxplaio.  My  expericuce  coincided  with 
that  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  I  ascribed  no  amall  abarc  of  my 
personal  health  aud  atrecgtli,  which  the  violent  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold  during  the  jourui'y  had  not  shaken  in  the  loaat, 
to  the  fact  of  iny  having  fared  auinptiiously  every  day. 

After  leaving  Sbendy,  tha  Nile  makes  a  bend  to  the  west,  and 
we  went  along  alowly  all  the  afternoon,  with  a  eide-wind.  The 
shores  were  not  ao  highly  cultivated  as  those  we  had  paased, 
and  low  hills  of  yellow  sand  began  to  show  tberaselves  on 
either  hand.  The  villages  were  groups  of  mud  iokuls,  with 
high,  conical  roofa,  and  the  negro  type  of  face  appeared  much 
more  frequently  among  the  inhabitants — the  result  of  amalga- 
mation with  slaves.  We  saw  numbers  of  young  crocodiles 
which  my  sailors  delighted  to  friglilen  by  shouting  and  throw- 
ing sticks  at  them,  aa  tbey  aunncd  themselves  oa  the  aand. 
Wild  geeae  and  ducks  were  abundant,  and  the  quiet  little  coves 
along  the  shore  were  filled  with  their  young  brood.  During 
the  day  a  large  hawk  or  vulture  dashed  down  to  within  ti  yard 


of  tliQ  deck  in  the  attempt  to  snatch  a  piece  of  my  iilaci:  ram, 
wliii^h  Bealiir  Iiad  just  Icillcd. 

The  next  morning  we  hiid  a  narrow  esMpc  from  sliipwrwk. 
'  Tlie  wind  blew  strong  from  the  north,  as  we  ro:ichcd  a  twist  in 
the  river,  where  our  course  for  seyeral  milaa  lay  to  the  north- 
west, obliging  the  men  to  take  in  aail  and  tow  the  veesel.  They 
had  reached  the  turniug-poiut  and  the  sail  was  blowing  loose, 
while  two  Bailors  lay  out  on  the  long,  limber  yard,  trying  to 
reef,  when  a  violent  gust  pulled  the  rope  out  of  the  bauds  of 
Ihe  man  on  shore,  and  we  wore  carried  into  the  stream.  The 
stecraman  put  the  helm  hard  up,  and  made  for  the  point  of  an 
island  which  lay  opposite,  but  the  current  wns  so  strong  that  we 
could  not  reach  it.  It  blew  a  gale,  and  the  Nile  was  rough  with 
waves.  Between  the  island  and  the  southern  shore  lay  a  clus- 
ter of  sharp,  black  rocks,  and  for  a  few  minutes  we  appeared  to 
be  driving  directly  upon  them.  The  rais  and  sailors,  with 
many  cries  of  "  0  Prophet !  0  Apostle  !"  gave  themselves  up 
to  their  fate ;  but  the  strength  of  the  current  saved  us.  Our 
bow  just  grazed  the  edge  of  the  last  rock,  and  we  were  blown 
across  to  the  opposite  shore,  whore  we  struck  hard  upon  the 
Bund  and  were  obliged  to  remain  two  hours,  until  the  wtud 
abated.  I  was  vosed  and  impatient  at  first,  but  remembering 
(he  effect  of  a  pipe  upon  a  similar  occasion,  I  took  one,  and 
Boon  became  calm  enough  to  exclaim  :  "  it  is  the  will  of  Allah  I " 
While  the  boat  was  making  such  slow  he:idway,  I  went 
ashore  and  walked  an  hour  or  two  among  the  fields  of  beans 
and  dourra.  The  plains  for  several  miles  inland  were  covered 
with  dry  grass  and  thorn-trees,  and  only  needed  irrigation  to 
bloom  as  a  garden.  The  sun  was  warm,  the  beau-fields  alive 
vitli  bees,  and  the  wind  Cook  a  rich  summer  fragrance  from  the 
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white  aud  parpic  blnssoma.  Near  one  of  the  huts,  I  aooostetl 
a  woman  who  was  weeding  among  the  donrra.  She  told  me 
tbat  her  husband  had  deserted  her  and  taken  another  wife, 
leaving  her  the  charge  of  their  two  children.  He  had  also 
taken  lier  three  cows  and  given  them  to  hia  new  wife,  bo  that 
her  onlj  means  of  support  was  to  gather  the  dry  grass  and  aell 
it  in  the  villagea.  I  gave  her  a  few  piastres,  which  she  receiv- 
ed gratefully.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  the  main  bend  of 
the  river,  and  wore  able  to  make  use  of  the  wind,  which  by  this 
time  was  light.  The  sailor  who  had  been  left  ashore  during 
the  gale  oyertook  us,  hj  ivalking  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  and  swiinniing  one  of  the  smaller  avma  of  the  river.  The 
western  bank  of  the  river  now  became  broken  and  hilly,  occa- 
Bionally  overhung  hy  bluffs  of  gravelly  soil,  of  a  dark  red  color. 
On  t!ie  top  of  one  of  the  bills  there  was  a  wall,  which  the  rail 
pointed  oot  to  me  as  kadeem  {ancient),  bnt  it  appeared  too 
dilapidated  to  repay  the  trouble  of  a  visit. 

On  the  following  day,  the  scenery  became  remarkably  wild 
and  pictm-esi^ue.  After  passing  the  village  of  Derreira,  on  the 
right  hank,  the  Nile  was  studded  with  islands  of  various  shteH, 
rising  like  hillocks  from  the  water,  and  all  oovered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  mimosa,  the  acacia,  the  palm, 
the  sjeumore  and  the  neibuk  flourished  together  iu  rank 
growth,  with  a  profusion  of  smaller  shrubs,  and  all  were  mat- 
ted together  with  wild  green  creepers,  which  dropped  tlieir 
long  streamers  of  pink  and  purple  blossoms  into  the  water. 
Beefs  of  black  roek,  over  which  the  waves  foamed  irapctnous- 
ly,  made  the  navigation  intricate  and  dangerous.  The  bank* 
of  the  river  were  high  and  steep,  and  covered  with  bushes  and 
rank  grass,  above  which  the  rustling  blades  of  the  dourra  glit- 
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iered  in  the  sun.  The  country  was  thickly  populated,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  mostly  of  the  Shygheean  tribe — ^from  Dar 
Shygheea,  (he  region  between  Dongola  and  Berber.  The  sakias 
were  tended  by  Dinka  slaves,  as  black  as  ebony,  and  with 
coarse,  brutish  faces.  At  one  point  on  the  eastern  shore,  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Bendi,  the  natives  had  collected  all  their  live 
stock,  but  for  what  purpose  I  could  not  learn.  The  shore  was 
covered  with  hundreds  of  camels,  donkeys,  sheep,  cows  and 
goats,  carefully  kept  in  separate  herds. 

After  threading  ten  miles  of  those  island  bowers,  we  ap- 
proached Djebel  Gerri,  which  we  had  seen  all  day,  ahead  of  us. 
The  Nile,  instead  of  turning  westward  around  the  flank  of  the 
mountain,  as  I  had  anticipated  from  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape, made  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south,  between  a  thick  clus- 
ter of  islands,  and  entered  the  hills.  At  this  point  there  was 
a  rapid,  extending  half-way  across  the  river.  The  natives  call 
it  a  shellal  (cataract),  although  it  deserves  the  name  no  more 
than  the  cataracts  of  Assouan  and  Wadi-Halfa.  Adopting  the 
term,  however,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  this 
is  the  Twelfth  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  the  last  one  which  the 
traveller  meets  before  reaching  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 
The  stream  is  very  narrow,  compressed  between  high  hills  of 
naked  red  sandstone  rock.  At  sunset  we  were  completely  shut 
in  the  savage  solitude,  and  there  we  seemed  likely  to  remain, 
for  the  wind  came  from  all  quarters  by  turns,  and  jammed  the 
vessel  against  the  rocks,  more  than  once. 

The  narrow  terraces  of  soil  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  dense  beds  of  long,  dry  grasR,  and  as  we  lay 
moored  to  the  rocks,  I  climbed  up  to  one  of  these,  in  spite  of 
tlie  rais's  warnings  that  I  should  fall  in  with  lions  and  ser- 
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Iii  iLr  :-  .'/-  f  :Le  j--3<«!'-«  ait  islaod^  vhich  rises  into  a 
reoiirkkMt:  .v.:Li:'iI  ;  .V^:.  ab'jat  i*<rTea  hwidred  feet  in  height 
It  Is  Ci!!ei  tL-e  7/:;^,  :/i  ;ililr?t  ajj*-iagrd),  while  a  loflj  summit 
of  tbe  niLi^  of  Gerr'i  btars  tbe  name  of  Djebcl  Attshan  (the 
Mountain  of  T\i\t<\).  The  ktter  stands  on  a  basis  of  arid 
Mild,  whence  its  name,  but  tLe  Rowyan  b  encircled  by  the 
arnis  of  tbe  Nile.  In  the  Wadv  Beit-Na^ra,  some  three  or  four 
hours'  journey  eastward  from  tlie  river,  arc  the  ruined  temples 
of  Naxta  and  Mcsowurat,  described  by  Hoskins.  The  date  of 
their  erection  has  been  ascertained  by  Lepsius  to  be  coeval 
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with  thai  of  Meroi).  We  here  saw  many  crneodlles,  basking  on 
the  warm  sand-banks.  One  group  of  five  were  enormoua  luoii- 
etera,  three  of  them  being  at  least  fifteen,  and  the  other  two 
twenty  feet  in  length.  They  lazily  dragged  their  long  bodies 
into  the  water  as  we  approaebed,  bnt  retarned  after  we  bad 
passed.  The  zikzaka  were  hopping  familiarly  about 
the  sand,  and  I  have  do  doubt  that  tlicy  do  scrviee  to  the  crooO"' 
diles  in  the  manner  related  by  the  Arabs. 

The  river  was  still  studded  with  islands — some 
inenta  of  rock  covered  with  bushes,  and  some  large  level  tract 
flourishing  with  rich  fields  of  cotton  and  dourra.  About ! 
we  passed  a  village  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  I  sent  All 
Besblr  ashore  to  procure  supplies,  for  niy  raiu  was  finished. 
All  found  only  one  fowl,  whieb  the  people  did  not  wish  to  sell, 
but,  Turk-like,  he  took  it  forcibly  and  gave  them  the  usual 
price.  Beshir  found  some  mareesa,  a  fermented  drink  made 
of  dourra,  and  for  two  piastres  procured  two  jara  of  it,  holding 
two  gallons  each,  whieb  were  brought  down  to  the  boat  by  a 
pair  of  sturdy  Dinka  women,  whose  beauty  was  almost  a  mutch 
for  Eakhita.  The  mareesa  had  an  agreeable  flavor  and  very 
little  intoxicating  property.  I  noticed,  however,  that  after 
Beshir  had  drunk  nearly  a  gallon,  he  sang  and  danced  rather 
more  than  usual,  and  had  much  to  say  of  a  sweetheart  of  his, 
who  lived  in  El-Motemma,  and  who  bore  the  charming  uamp. 
of  GfLmiaerii-Bctahadjer6.  Bakhita,  after  drinking  an  etpial 
portion,  oomplained  tome  bitterly  of  my  white  aheep,  whioii 
had  nibbed  off  the  ends  of  the  woolly  twists  adorning  her  head, 
but  I  comforted  her  by  the  present  of  half  a  piastre,  for  the 
if  buying  mutton-fat. 
i  the  wind  fell,  nt  sunset,  we  reached  a  long  slope  of 
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annwy  sand,  on  the  iflland  of  Auaaeo.  Acbmet  went  to  tho 
huts  i>f  iLe  inhabitants,  where  lie  was  Itindly  receiyed  and  fur- 
Dislied  witlt  inilli:.  I  walked  for  an  hour  up  and  down  the 
beautiful  beach,  breathing  the  mild,  cool  evening  air,  liuavy 
■with  delicious  odors.  The  glasaj  Nile  beside  me  reflected  the 
lafit  orange-red  hues  of  sunaet,  and  the  evening  star,  burning 
with  a  white,  sparry  lustre,  made  a  long  track  of  light  acrose 
his  breast,  I  remonibered  that  it  was  mj  birth-day — the  fourtJi 
time  I  had  spent  my  natal  anniversary  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
first  had  been  in  Gerinanj,  the  second  in  Italy,  the  third  in 
Mexico,  and  now  the  last,  in  the  wild  heart  of  Africa.  They 
were  all  pleasant,  but  this  was  the  best  of  all. 

When  I  returned  to  the  vessel,  I  found  my  carpet  and 
cushions  spread  on  the  sand,  and  Ali  waiting  with  my  pipe. 
The  evening  entertainment  commenced  i  I  was  listening  to  ao 
Arabian  tale,  and  watching  the  figures  of  the  boatmen,  grouped 
around  a  fire  they  had  kindled  in  a  field  of  dookhn,  when  tho 
wind  came  up  with  a  Budden  gust  and  blew  out  tlie  folds  of  my 
idle  flag.  Instantly  the  sand  was  kieked  over  the  brands,  the 
carpet  taken  up,  all  hands  called  onboard,  and  we  dashed  away 
on  the  dark  river  with  light  hearts.  I  rose  before  sunrise  the 
nest  morning  and  found  the  wind  unchanged.  We  were  sail- 
ing between  low  shores  covered  with  grain-fields,  and  a  sandy 
island  lay  in  front.  The  rais  no  sooner  saw  me  than  he  called 
my  attention  to  the  tops  of  some  palm-trees  that  appeared  ou 
the  horizon,  probably  sis  or  eight  miles  distant.  They  grew 
in  the  gardens  of  Khartoum  !  We  reached  the  point  of  tho 
broad,  level  island  that  divides  the  waters  of  the  two  Niles, 
and  could  soon  distinguish  tbo  single  minaret  and  buildings  of 
tbe  city,     A  boat,  coming  down  from  the  White  Nile,  paBsed 
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ns  on  the  riglit,  and  another,  bound  for  Kliartoum,  led  i 

the  Blue  Nile,     The  proper  division  between  the  two  riv( 

the  point  of  land  upon  which  Khartoum  is  built,  hut  the  chaii<  J 

nel  separating  it  from  the  island  opposite  is  very  nari 

t!ie  streams  Ao  not  fully  meet  and  mingle  their  waters  till  the 

island  is  passed. 

The  city  presented  a  picturesque — and  to  my  eyes,  accus- 
tomed to  the  mud  huts  of  the  Ethiopian  villages — a  really 
Stately  appearance,  as  we  drew  near.     The  line  of  buildings 
extended  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  river,  and  many  of  J 
the  houses  were  embowered  in  gardens  of  palm,  aoacia,  orange  B 
and  tamarind  trees.     The  Palace  of  the  Pasha  had  a  certain  4 
appearance  of  dignity,  though  its  walls  were  only  unburnt 
brick,  and  his  hareem,  a  white,  two-story  building,  looked  cool    ' 
and  elegant  amid  the  palms  that  shaded  it.     Egyptian  soldiers, 
in  their  awkward,  half-Frank  costume,  were  lounging  on  th 
bank  before  the  Palace,  and  slaves  of  inliy  blackness,  resplen 
dent  in  white  and  red  livery,  were  departing  on  donkeys  oi 
their  various  errands.     The  slope  of  the  bank  was  broken  ail 
fihort  intervals  by  water-mills,  and  files  of  men  with  skins,  audi 
women  with  huge  earthen  jars  on  their  heads,  passed  up  anA'fl 
down  between  the  water's  edge  and  the  openings  of  the  narrow  m 
lanes  leading  between  the  gardens  into  the  city.     The  boat  of '■ 
the  Governor  of  Berber,  rowed  by  twelve  black  slaves,  put  off 'I 
from  shore,  and  moved  slowly  down  stream,  against  the  north  ^ 
wind,  as  we  drew  up  and  moored  the  America  below  the  gar- 
den of  the  Catholio  Mission.     It  was  the  twelfth  of  January ; 
I  had  made  the  journey  from  Assouan  to  Khartoum  ju  twenty- 
six  days,  aad  from  Cairo  in  fifty-seven. 
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Anemblf  of  ElbinpLsaCblen^Da~VisitnrTwaShel[Ls-.DmDC<riiDdrirQ works. 

At  tLe  time  of  my  arrival  in  Khartoum,  tliere  were  not  more 
than  a  dozen  vessels  in  port,  and  the  only  one  wliich  would  [lasa 
for  respectable  in  Egypt  was  the  Pasha's  dahabiyeh,  I  had 
but  an  open  merchant-boat,  yet  my  green  tent  and  flag  gave  it 
quite  a  showy  air,  and  I  saw  that  it  created  some  little  sensa- 
tion among  the  BpGctatora.  The  people  looked  at  the  flag  with 
astonishment,  for  the  stars  and  stripes  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  Khartonm.  At  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  rais,  who 
■was  afraid  the  boat  would  be  forcibly  impreased  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Government,  and  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  his 
iick  family  in  El  Motemma,  I  left   the  flag  flying  until  he  waB 

,  jeady  to  leave.  Old  Bakhita,  in  her  dumb,  ignorant  way,  ex- 
gaed  great  surprise  and  grief  when  she  learned  that  Achmet 

^  and  I  were  going  to  desert  the  vessel.     She  bad  an  indefinite 
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idea  lliat  we  bad  become  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  wouLl  r* 
main  on  board  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

I  took  Acbmet  and  started  imiuediatcly  in  searcli  of  u 
house,  as  in  tbose  luuda  a  traveller  wlio  ■wisLea  to  be  respect- 
able, most  take  &  reaidenoe  on  arriving  at  a  citj,  even  if  be 
only  intends  to  stay  two  or  three  days.  Over  the  mad  walla 
on  either  side  of  the  lane  leading  up  from  the  water,  I  could 
look  into  wildcrnesBes  of  orange,  date,  fig  ikud  pomegvauate 
trees,  oleanders  in  bloom  and  trailing  yinca.  We  entered  a 
tolerable  street,  cleanly  swept,  and  soon  came  to  a  coffee-house. 
Two  or  three  persons  were  stauding  at  the  door,  one  of  whom 
— a  fat,  contented-looking  Turk— eyed  Atbrnet  abarply.  Tbe 
two  looked  at  each  other  a  moment  in  mutual  doubt  and  aatou- 
ishment,  and  then  fell  into  each  other's  arms.  It  was  a  Syrian 
nierchaut.  whom  Achmet  had  kuown  in  Cairo  and  Boyrout. 
"0  master  I"  said  he,  bis  dark  Ihce  radiant  with  delight,  as 
he  clasped  the  band  of  the  Syrian:  "  there  never  was  such  a 
Ittclfj  journey  afl  tbisl" 

The  merchaut,  who  had  been  two  years  in  Khartoum,  ao-  i 
companicd  us  in''our  search.  We  went  first  to  the  residence  ! 
of  the  shekh  of  tbe  quarter,  who  was  not  at  home.  Two  small 
bojs,  the  somi  of  one  of  a  dctachmcut  of  Egyptian  pliysicians,  1 
who  had  recently  arrived,  received  me.  They  complained  bit-  ! 
terly  of  Soudiin,  and  longed  to  get  back  again  to  Cairo.  We  J 
dt«n  went  to  the  G-overnor  of  the  city,  but  be  was  abeeut  ii 
Kordofun.  Finally,  in  wandering  about  the  streets,  we  met  a  1 
eertaia  Ali  ESendi,  who  took  us  to  a  house  wiiiub  would  ba  I 
ncBut  the  nest  day.  It  was  a  large  mud  palace,  containing  an  J 
outer  and  inner  divan,  two  sleeping  rooms,  a  kitchen,  etor»  j 
loouu  apartments  for  servants,  and  an  inclosed  court-yard  and  1 
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a8  my  associate. 

s  tiie  type  of  a,  house  of  the 


BtableB,  all  of  wliith  were  to  be  had  at  one  liQndred  piastres  a 
month — an  exorbitant  price,  aa  I  afterwarda  learned.  Before 
engaging  it,  I  dceided  to  aak  tlie  advice  of  the  Austrian  Con- 
snkr  Agent,  Dr.  Roitz,  for  whom  I  liad  letters  from  the  Eng- 
lish aiid  Austrian.  Consuls  in  Cairo.  He  received  me  with  trua 
Qerman  cordiality,  and  would  hear  of  nothing  eke  hat  that  I 
should  inuraediately  take  possession  of  an  unoeeupied  room  in 
his  house.  Accordingly  the  same  day  of  my  arrival  beheld  ma 
instiilled  in  luxuiiou^  quarters,  with  one  of  the  most  brave, 
generous  and  independent  of  mei 
As  the  Consul's  reaideaee  'v 
best  class  in  Khartoum,  a  description  of  it  may  give  some  idea 
of  life  in  the  place,  under  the  most  agreeable  circumstances. 
The  ground-plot  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  paces  square,  and 
surrounded  by  a  high  mud  walL  Inside  of  this  stood  the  dwell' 
ing,  which  was  about  half  that  length,  and  separated  from  tt 
by  a  narrow  garden  and  court-yard.  Entering  the  court  by 
the  gate,  a  flight  of  steps  conducted  to  the  divan,  or  repep- 
tiou-roora,  in  the  second  atory.  From  tlie  open  ante-ebambei 
one  might  look  to  the  south  over  the  gray  wastes  of  Sennaar 
or,  if  the  sun  was  near  hia  setting,  see  a  reach  in  the  "White 
Nile,  flashing  like  the  point  of  an  Arab  spear.  The  divan  hud 
a  cushioned  seat  around  t]iree  sides  and  matting  on  the  floor, 
and  was  really  a  handsome  room,  although  its  walls  were  mud. 
covered  with  u  thin  costing  of  lime,  and  ita  roof  palm-logs 
overlaid  with  coarse  matting,  on  which  rested  a  layer  of  mud 
a  foot  thick  In  the  second  story  were  also  the  Consular  Of- 
fice and  a  sleeping  room.  The  basement  contained  the  kitchen, 
Etore-rooms,  and  servants'  room«.  The  remainder  of  the  liuti!^ 
was  only  one  story  in  height,  and  had  a  balcony  looking  on  the 
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garden^  and  completely  embowered  in  flowering  Tinefi.  Tlie 
only  rooms  were  the  dining  hall,  with  eofihioned  divans  on  each 
side  and  a  drapery  of  the  Austrian  colors  at  the  end,  and  mj 
apartment,  which  overlooked  a  small  gardai-eoiirt.  wherein  two 
large  ostriches  paced  up  and  down,  and  a  company  of  wild 
geese  and  wild  swine  made  continual  discord.  The  court  at 
the  entrance  communicated  with  the  stables,  which  contained 
the  Consul's  horses — a  white  steed,  of  the  pure  Arabian  blrxni 
of  Nedjid,  and  the  red  stallion  appropriated  to  my  use,  which 
was  sent  by  the  King  of  Dar-Fur  to  Lattif  Pasha,  and  present 
ed  by  him  to  the  ConsuL  A  hejin,  or  trained  dromedary,  of 
unusual  size,  stood  in  the  court,  and  a  tame  lioness  was  tied  to 
a  stake  in  the  comer.  She  was  a  beautiful  and  powerful  beast, 
and  I  never  passed  her  without  taking  her  head  between  my 
knees,  or  stroking  her  tawny  hide  until  she  leaned  against  me 
like  a  cat  and  licked  my  hand. 

Passing  through  a  side-door  into  the  garden,  we  came  upon 
a  whole  menagerie  of  animals.  Under  the  long  arbors,  cover- 
ed with  luxuriant  grape-vines,  stood  two  surly  hyenas,  a  wild 
ass  from  the  mountains  of  the  Atbara,  and  an  Abyssinian  mule. 
A  tall  marabout  (a  bird  of  the  crane  species,  with  a  j>ouch-bill), 
stalked  about  the  garden,  occasionally  bendiDg  a  hinge  in  the 
middle  of  his  long  legs,  and  doubling  them  backwards,  so  that 
he  used  half  of  them  for  a  seat  Adjoiuing  the  stable  was  a 
large  sheep-yard,  in  which  were  gathered  t/jgether  gazelles, 
strange  varieties  of  sheep  and  goats  from  the  cr^un tries  of  the 
White  Nile,  a  virgin-crane,  and  a  large  antilopus  leucoryx, 
from  Kordofan,  with  carved  horns  four  feet  in  length.  My 
favorite,  however,  was  the  leopard,  which  was  a  most  playful 
and  affectionate  creature,  except  at  meal-time      He  was  not 
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^nrp  tluB  Uf  grovVf  and  had  ill  die  wiles  of  an  intelligeBt 
kittffn.  climbing  his  post  ind  fpringing  upon  me,  or  creeping 
ap  «iTlT  izmI  seisng  mj  snkls  in  his  moath.  The  girden, 
which  wu  watered  hj  a  well  mud  string  of  boekets  turned  by 
sn  ""X.  had  a  rich  ranety  of  fruit  trees.  The  grape  season  wi3 
j'L-t  0T«r.  thoogh  I  had  a  few  of  the  last  bunehes ;  figs  were 
r riming  fr«)m  daj  to  daj,  oranges  and  lemons  were  in  fruit 
azi'i  d'.wer.  bananas  blooming  lor  another  crop,  and  the  pome- 
gnnate  and  kisktek,  or  costard-apple,  hong  heavy  on  the 
bnx:«.'he^.  There  was  alfo  a  plantation  of  date-trees  and  so- 
gir-<.ane.  and  a  great  nnmber  of  ornamental  shrubs. 

I::  all  tLe^e  pictnresi^iie  featores  of  mj  residence  in  Kbar- 
tiMim.  I  fullv  realixed  that  I  had  at  last  reached  Central  Afri- 
ca.     In  our  mtiie  of  life,  also,  there  was  a  rich  flavor  of  that 
Varlarie  j<*''mp  and  state  which  one  inyolnntarily  associates 
w::h  tLe  r.anic  of  Sou  Jin,     We  arose  at  dawn,  and  at  sunrise 
wt-rv?  in  :Le  ?ad  ile.     St^metimes  I  mounted  the  red  stallion,  of 
the  vcVA  Ireoi  cf  Dar-Fur,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  Consul's 
tall  a:.i  derit  drosiedaries.     Six  dark  attendants,  in  white  and 
siMrltt  iirt?s<;5,  t'.-llowed  us  on  dromedaries,  and  two  grooms 
oil  r^-t  raa  l:<?f"re  us,  to  clear  a  way  through  the  streets.     Af- 
ter passing  through  Khartoum,  we  frequently  made  long  excur- 
fdoiis  up  the  Ixuiks  of  the  two  Niles,  or  out  upon  the  boundless 
plain  between  them.     In  this  way,  I  speedily  became  familiar 
with  the  city  aud  its  vicinity,  and  as,  on  our  return,  I  always 
accompanied   the  Consul  on  all  his  visits  to  the  various  digni- 
taries, I  had  every  opportunity  of  studying  the  peculiar  life  of 
the  place,  and  gaining  some  idea  of  its  governing  principles. 
As  the  only  city  of  Central  Africa  which  has  a  i-egular  com- 
njunication  with  the  Mediterranean  (by  which  it  occasionally 
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receives  a  raj  of  light  from  the  civilized  world  liejonJ),  it  lias 
besome  a  capital  on  it  small  scale,  and  its  society  is  a  cutioas  | 
compound  of  Cbristian,  Turk  and  Barbarian.     On  thi 
day,  I  have  liad  a  wliolc  ahcep  set  before  mo,  in  the  house  o(  ] 
an  Ethiopian  Princess,  who  wore  a  ring  in  her  nose ;  taken  1 
coffee  and  sherbet  with  t!ie  Paslia ;  and  drank  tea,  prepared  in  j 
the  true  English  style,  in  the  parlor  of  a  European.     When  I 
to  these  remarkable  contrasts  is  added  the  motley  character  of 
its  native  population,  embracing  rcpreaentatives  from  almost  I 
every  tribe  between  Dur-FQr  and  the  Red  Sea,  between  Egypt  I 
and  the  Negro  kingdoms  of  the  White  Nile,  it  will  readily  ba  | 
seen  how  rich  a  field  of  observation  Khartoum  offers  to  the  \ 
traveller.     Nevertheless,  those  who  reside  there,  .almost  w 
out  exception,  bestow  upon  the  city  and  country  all  possible 
maledictions.     Considered  as  a  place  of  residence,  other  quea- 
tions  come  into  play,  and  they  are  perhaps  not  far  wrong. 

Khartoum  is  the  most  remarkable — I  had  almost  said  the  | 
only  example  of  physical  progress  in  Africa,  in  this  century. 
Where,  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  not  oven  a  dwelling,  unleaa 
it  might  be  the  miserable  tokul,  or  straw  hut  of  the  Ethiopian  I 
Fellah,  now  stands  a  city  of  some  thirty  or  forty  thousi 
habitants,  daily  increasing  in  size  and  importance,  and  gradual-  ^ 
ly  drawiug  into  its  mart  the  commerce  of  the  immense  regions^  I 
of  Central  Africa.  Its  foundation,  I  believe,  is  due  to  Ismail  1 
Pasha  (son  of  Mohammed  Ali),  who,  during  his  conquests  oC  ■ 
the  kingdoms  of  Shcndy  and  Sennaar,  in  the  years  1821  a 
1822,  recognized  the  importance,  in  a  military  and  commerc 
Bcnse,  of  establishing  a  post  at  the  confluenoe  of  the  two  Nilea.  I 
Mohammed  Bey  Defterdar,  who  succeeded  him,  seconded  the 
plan,  and  ere  long  it  was  determined  to  make  Khart:)ii 
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account  of  its  central  position,  the  capital  of  tlie  Egyptian 
pashalit  of  Souddn.  Standing  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Blue  Nile, 
which  flows  down  from  the  gold  and  iron  mountains  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  of  the  White  Nile,  the  only  arenue  to  a  do«en  Negro 
kingdoms,  rich  in  ivory  and  gum,  and  being  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  conquered  provinceB  of  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  Shendy 
and  Berber,  it  speedily  outgrew  the  old  Ethiopian  cities,  and 
drew  to  itself  the  greater  part  of  their  wealth  and  commercial 
nctivity.  Now  it  is  the  metropolis  of  all  the  eastern  part  of 
Boudau,  and  the  people  speak  of  it  in  mnch  the  same  style  aa 
the  Egyptians  speak  of  their  beloved  Cairo. 

The  town  is  larger,  cleaner  and  better  built  than  any  of 
the  cities  of  Upper  Egypt,  esccpt  perhaps  Siont  It  estenda 
for  about  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile,  facing  the 
north,  and  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth. 
The  part  next  the  river  is  mostly  taken  up  with  the  gardeof 
and  dwellings  of  Beys  and  other  government  officers,  and  weal 
thy  merchants.  The  gardens  of  the  Pasha,  of  Mousaa  Bey, 
Musakur  Bey  and  the  Catholic  Mission  are  all  large  and  beau- 
tiful, and  towards  evening,  when  the  north  wiud  rises,  ahower 
the  fragrance  of  their  orauge  and  mimosa  blossoms  over  the 
whole  town.  The  dwellings,  which  stand  in  them,  cover  a 
large  space  of  ground,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  one 
story  in  height,  as  the  heavy  summer  rains  would  speedily  heat 
down  mud  walls  of  greater  height.  The  Pasha's  palace,  which 
was  built  during  the  year  previous  to  my  visit;  is  of  hunit 
brick,  much  of  which  was  taken  from  the  ancient  Christian 
rubs  of  Abou-Hari'iss,  on  the  Blue  Nile.  It  is  a  quadrangu- 
lar building,  three  hundred  feet  square,  with  a  large  open  court 
io  the  centre.     Ita  &ont  formed  one  side  of  a  square,  which 
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wten  complete,  will  be  Burronnded  by  other  offices  of  goTem- J 
ment.  Fur  Soud.an,  it  is  a  building  of  some  pretensiou,  aud 
tbe  Pasha  took  great  pride  in  osliibitiog  it.  He  told  tue  tbat 
the  Arab  Bhekbs  who  visited  him  would  not  believe  that  it  was 
tho  work  of  man  alone.  Allah  must  have  helped  him  to  raise 
Buch  a  wonderful  structure.  It  haa  an  inclosed  arched  corri- 
dor in  front,  in  the  Italian  style,  and  a  Br[uare  tower  over  the 
entrance.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  Abditlluh  Efibudi  was 
building  a  very  handsonio  two-etory  houao  of  burut  brick,  and 
the  Catholic  priests  intended  erecting  another,  as  soon  as  they 
should  hare  eKlabliehed  themselves  permanently.  Within  a 
few  montliB,  large  additioua  had  been  made  to  the  bazaar, 
while  the  houses  of  the  slaves,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
were  constantly  springing  up  like  ant-biUs. 

There  is  no  plan  whatever  in  the  disposition  of  the  build- 
ings. Each  man  surroondsi  his  property  with  a  mud  wall,  re- 
gardless of  its  location  with  respect  to  others,  and  in  going 
from  one  point  to  another,  one  is  obliged  to  make  the  most 
perpleKing  zigzags.  I  rarely  ventured  far  on  foot,  as  I  soon 
became  bewildered  in  the  labyrinth  of  blank  walls.  When 
mounted  on  the  Consul's  tallest  dromedary,  I  looked  down  on 
the  roofs  of  the  native  bouses,  and  could  take  m}  bearings 
without  difficulty.  All  the  inyBteries  of  the  lower  life  of 
Khartoum  were  revealed  to  me,  from  such  a  lofty  post  Oil 
each  side  I  looked  into  pent  yards  where  the  miserable  Arab 
sad  Negro  families  lazily  basked  in  the  sun  during  the  day,  or 
into  the  filtliy  nesta  where  they  crawled  at  night.  The  swarms 
of  children  which  they  bred  in  those  dens  sat  naked  lu  th6 
duBt,  playing  with  vile  yellow  dogs,  and  aometimoa  a  lean  bur- 
den camel  stood  in  the  comer.     The  ouly  furniture  to  be  eeei! 
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world     From  the  southern  frontier  of  Nubia,  where  the  tropU  I 
cal  raioB  begin  to  fall,  to  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  on  the 
Bonth,  and  as  far  up  the  White  Nile  as  haa  yet  been  esplored,  ■ 
SoudSn  is  devastated  by  fevers  of  the  most  malignant  charae- 
t«r.     The  summers  are  fatal  to  at  least  one-half  of  the  Tur 
Egyptians  and  Europeans  who  make  their  residence  there,  i 
the  natives  themselves,  though  the  mortality  is  not  eo  great  _ 
among  them,  rarfily  pass  through  the  year  without  an  attack  | 
of  fever.     I  arrived  during  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  year,  j 
and  yet  of  all  the  persons  I  saw,  three-fourths  were  complai 
ing  of  some  derangement  of  the  system.     The  military  hosj 
tal,  which  I  Tisited,  was  filled  with  cases  of  fever,  dysentery  | 
and  small-pox.     I  was  m  such  good  bodily  condition  from  m;  j 
journey  through  the  Desert  that  I  could  scarcely  conceive  tha  1 
sensation  of  sickness,  and  the  generous  diet  and  invigorating  I 
exercise  I  enjoyed  secured  me  from  all  fear  of  an  attack.  1 
Travellers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  this  mortality  in  I 
Soudan.     Some  attribute  it  to  the  presence  of  infusorite  in 
water ;  yet  we  drank  the  pure,  mountain-born  flood  of  the  Blue  | 
Nile,  and  filtered  it  beforehand.     I  am  disposed  to  side  with 
Russegger,  who  accounts  for  it  eotirely  by  the  miasma  arising 
from  decayed  vegetation,  during  the  intense  heats.     The  coun- 
try around  Khartoum  is  a  dead  level ;  the  only  mountain  to 
be  seen  is  the  long  ridge  of  Djehel  Gerrari,  twelve  miles  to  the 
north.     Behind  the  town,  the  White  Nile  curves  to  the  east, 
and  duriug  the  inundation  his  waters  extend  even  to  the  sub- 
urbs, almost  insulating  the  place.     The  unusual  sicknc'iB  of  the 
winter  of  1852  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  inundation  of   . 
the  previous  summer,  which  was  so  much  higher  than  ordinatjJ 
thai  the  people  were  obliged  to  erect  dykes  to  keep  the  watafl 
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out  of  tie  streets.  Tlic  opposite  bank  of  the  river  ib  consider- 
ed more  healthy;  and  in  the  town  of  Ilalfiiy,  only  ten  miles 
distant,  the  average  mortality  is  much  lesB. 

I  was  fortunate  in  reaching  Khartoum  at  a  very  interesting 
period.  All  the  principal  ahekha  of  the  different  tribea  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  were  then  collected  there, 
and  as  Br.  Reita  waa  on  friendly  terms  with  all  of  them,  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  their  acquaintance,  and  could 
have  readily  procured  a  safe-conduct  through  their  territories, 
if  I  had  been  disposed  to  make  explorations  in  that  direction. 

During  the  summer  there  had  been  trouble  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sennaar,  and  a  general  movement  against  the 
Egyptian  rule  was  feared.  In  October  and  November,  bow- 
ever,  Mousau  Bey  made  a  campaign  in  the  regions  about  and 
beyond  the  Atbara,  and  returned  with  the  chief  malcontents 
in  chains.  They  were  afterwards  liberated,  but  had  lieeu  re- 
tained in  Khartoum  until  some  disputed  questions  sbtiuld  be 
settled.  On  the  night  of  my  arrival,  the  consul  reouived  a 
visit  of  ceremony  from  the  two  principal  ones :  Hnmiid,  the 
chief  shekh  of  the  BishArees,  and  Owd-el-Keriro,  son  of  the 
great  shekh  of  the  Shukorees,  which  inhabit  the  wide  territory 
between  the  Atbara  and  the  Blue  Nile.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  several  attendants,  and  by  Mohammed  KhejT,  the 
commander  of  the  Shygheenu  cavalry  employed  in  the  late  ex- 
pedition. The  latter  was  a  fierce-looking  black  in  rich  Turk- 
ish  L'ostuine. 

named  was  a  man  of  middle  size,  black,  but  with  straight 
fcatnrea  and  a  mild,  serious  espression  of  face.  He  was  dress- 
ed in  white,  as  well  as  his  attendant  whose  busby  bair  was 
twisted  into  countless  strings  and  pierced  with  a,  new  wooder 
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Bkewer.  The  SHakoree  shekh  arrived  last.  We  were  seated 
on  the  divan,  and  all  rose  when  he  entered.  He  was  a  tall, 
powerful  man,  with  large,  jet-black  eyes  and  a  bold,  fierce  face. 
He  wore  a  white  tnrban  and  flowing  robes  of  the  same  color, 
with  a  fringe  and  stripe  of  crimson  around  the  border.  The 
Consul  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  carpet  to  meet  him,  when 
the  shekh  opened  his  arms  and  the  two  fell  upon  each  other^s 
necks.  Coffee  and  pipes  were  then  served,  and  water  was 
brought  for  the  washing  preparatory  to  dinner.  Hamed  and 
the  Shygheean  captain  washed  only  their  hands,  but  the  great 
Owd-el-Kerim  washed  his  hands,  face  and  feet,  and  occupied 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  his  devotions,  bowing  his  head 
many  times  to  the  earth  and  repeating  the  name  of  Allah  with 
deep  emphasis.  We  passed  through  the  garden  to  ^.he  dining- 
room,  where  the  shekhs  were  greatly  amazed  at  seeing  a  table 
set  in  European  style.  They  all  failed  in  managing  the  knives 
and  forks,  except  Owd-el-Kerim,  who  watched  the  Consul  and 
myself,  and  did  his  part  with  dignity.  Achmet  had  made  a 
vermicelli  soup,  which  they  eyed  very  suspiciously,  and  did  not 
venture  to  take  more  than  a  few  mouthfuls.  They  no  doubt 
went  away  with  the  full  belief  that  the  Franks  devour  worms. 
They  were  at  a  loss  how  to  attack  the  roast  mutton,  until  I 
carved  it  for  them,  but  did  such  execution  with  their  fingers 
among  the  stews  and  salads  that  the  dishes  were  soon  emptied. 
After  they  had  again  partaken  of  coffee  and  pipes  in  the 
divan,  the  Consul  ordered  two  or  three  rockets,  which  had  been 
left  from  his  Christmas  celebration,  to  be  sent  up  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  guests,  who  had  hoard  much  of 
those  wonderful  fires,  which  had  amazed  all  Khartoum,  throe 
weeks  before.     The  shekhs  and  attendants  wore  grouped  oq 
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tlie  baluony,  when  the  first  rocket  sLot  luBBiDg  into  the  air, 
drew  its  fiery  curve  through  the  darkness,  and  burst  into  a 
rain  of  yellow  stars.  "  Walla}!.!"  and  "  Masltallah  f "  were 
echoed  from  mouth  to  moath,  and  the  desert  chiefs  could 
scarcely  coutaiu  themselves,  from  astonishmeut  and  delight. 
The  second  rocket  went  up  quite  near  to  us,  and  sooner  than 
was  exjiectei  Hamed,  the  Bisharee  shekh,  was  so  startled 
that  he  threw  hoth  his  arms  around  the  Consul  and  held  fast 
for  dear  life,  and  even  the  great  Owd-el-Keriai  drew  a  long 
breath  and  ejaculated,  "God  Is  great  I"  They  then  took 
their  leave,  deeply  impressed  with  the  knowledge  and  witdiim 
of  tlic  Franks. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

-VISITS      IN      KHARTOUM. 

^Ilt  to  tbe  Catholic  Mission— Dr.  Enoblecber,  the  Apostolic  Ylcar— Moussa  Bey— 
VfalttoLattif  Pasha— Reception— The  Pasha's  Palace— Lions— We  Dine  with  the 
Paaha— Ceremoniee  upon  the  Occasion— Masio— The  Guests— The  Franks  in  Ehar> 
toam— Dr.  P^ney— Yisit  to  the  Sultana  Nasra— An  Ethiopian  Dinnei^Gharacter 
of  the  Sultana. 

Oh  the  day  of  my  arrival,  Dr.  Keitz  proposed  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Knoblecher,  the  Apostolic  Vicar  of  the  Catholic  Missions  in 
Central  Africa,  who  had  returned  to  Khartoum  about  twenty 
days  previous.  The  Vicar's  name  was  already  familiar  to  me, 
from  the  account  of  his  voyage  up  the  White  Nile  in  1850, 
which  was  published  in  the  German  journals  during  his  visit 
to  Europe,  and  it  had  been  my  design  to  propose  joining  his 
party,  in  case  he  had  carried  out  his  plan  of  making  a  second 
voyage  in  the  winter  of  1852.  He  ascended  as  far  as  lat.  4" 
north,  or  about  sixty  miles  beyond  the  point  reached  by  D'Ar- 
naud  and  Weme,  and  therefore  stands  at  the  head  of  Nilotic 
explorers. 

Preceded  by  two  attendants,  we  walked  through  the  town 
to  the  Catholic  Mission,  a  spacious  one-story  building  in  a  large 
garden  near  the  river.     Entering  a  court,  in  the   centre  of 
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wliich  grew  a  tall  tamarind  tree,  we  were  received  by  an  Italian 
monk,  in  flowing  robea,  who  conducted  us  into  a  second  court, 
inclosed  by  tlie  residence  of  the  Ticar.  Here  we  met  two  other 
priests,  a  German  and  a  Hungarian,  dressed  in  flowing  Orien- 
tal garments.  They  ushered  us  into  a  large  room,  carpeted 
with  matting,  and  with  a  comfortable  divan  around  the  sides. 
The  windows  looked  into  a  garden,  which  was  filled  with 
orange,  fig  and  banana  trees,  and  fragrant  with  jasmine  and 
raintoBa  blossoms.  We  had  scarcely  seated  ourselTes,  when 
the  monks  rose  and  remained  standing,  while  Dr.  Knoblccher 
entered.  He  was  a  small  naan,  slightly  and  rather  delicately 
built,  and  not  more  than  tliirty-five  years  of  age.  His  com- 
plexion was  fair,  hia  eyes  a  grayish  blue,  and  his  beard,  which 
he  wore  flowing  upon  his  breast,  a  rery  decided  auburn.  Hia 
face  was  one  of  tliose  which  wins  not  only  kindness  but  confi- 
dence from  all  the  world.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  wbite  tur- 
ban, and  a  flowing  robe  of  dark  purple  cloth.  He  is  a  man  of 
thorough  cultivation,  conversant  wilt  several  languages,  and 
possesses  an  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  which  will  make 
his  future  explorations  valuable  to  the  world.  During  my 
stay  in  Khartoum  I  visited  him  frequently,  and  derived  from 
him  much  information  concerning  the  countries  of  Soudan  and 
their  inhabitants. 

On  our  return  we  called  upon  Sloussa  Bey,  the  commander 
of  tbe  expedition  sent  into  the  lands  of  the  Shukorees  and  the 
Hallcugas,  the  foregoing  satamer.  He  was  then  ill  of  a  fever 
and  contiued  to  bis  bed,  but  we  entered  the  room  without  cere- 
mony, uid  found  with  him  the  new  Governor  of  Berber  and 
Abd-ol-Kader  Bey,  the  Goremor  of  Kordofan,  besides  several 
hTrvtarios  and  stleudauta.     Mouma  Bcj  was  a  Turk,  perba|ii 
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ifty  years  of  age,  and  had  a  strong,  sturdy,  energetic  face. 
Several  Arab  shekhs,  some  of  whom  had  been  taken  prisoners 
in  the  late  expedition,  were  lounging  about  the  court-yards. 

The  day  after  my  arrival.  Dr.  Keitz  presented  me  to  Lattif 
Pasha,  the  Governor  of  Soudan.  The  Egyptian  officials  in 
Khartoum  generally  consider  themselves  as  exiles,  and  a  sta- 
tion in  Soudan  carries  with  it  a  certain  impression  of  disgrace. 
For  the  Pasha,  however,  it  is  an  office  of  great  importance  and 
responsibility,  and  its  duties  are  fully  as  arduous  as  those  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  himself.  The  provinces  under  his  rule 
constitute  a  territory  of  greater  extent  than  France,  and  there 
are  as  many  factions  among  the  native  tribes  as  parties  among 
the  French  politicians.  It  is  moreover,  in  many  respects,  an 
independent  sovereignty.  Its  great  distance  from  the  seat  of 
authority,  and  the  absence  of  any  regular  means  of  communica< 
iion  except  the  government  post,  gives  the  Pasha  of  Soudan 
opportunities  of  which  he  never  fails  to  avail  himself.  Achmet 
Pasha  at  one  time  so  strengthened  himself  here  that  he  defied 
even  Mohammed  Ali,  and  it  is  still  whispered  that  foul  means 
were  used  to  get  rid  of  him.  Since  then,  rotation  in  office  is 
found  to  be  good  policy,  and  the  Egyptian  Government  is  care- 
ful to  remove  a  Pasha  before  he  has  made  himself  dangerous. 
From  the  Turks  and  Europeans  in  Khartoum,  I  heard  little 
good  of  Lattif  Pasha.  His  character  was  said  to  be  violent 
and  arbitrary,  and  several  most  savage  acts  were  attributed  to 
him.  One  thing,  however,  was  said  in  favor  of  him,  and  it 
was  a  great  redeeming  trait  in  those  lands :  he  did  not  enrich 
himself  by  cheating  the  government.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
it  was  understood  that  he  had  been  recalled,  and  was  to  be  su- 
perseded by  Rustum  Pasha. 
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Wc  found  the  Pasha  seated  on  liis  divan,  witli  a  secretaiys 
before  liim,  reading  a  file  of  documeuta.  The  guards  at  th^ 
door  presented  arms  as  we  entered,  and  the  Pasha  no  sooner "" 
saw  US  than  be  rose,  and  remained  standing  til]  we  came  up. 
The  Consul  presented  me,  and  we  seated  ourselves  on  tbe  di- 
van, aeparated  from  him  by  a  pair  of  cushions.  Pipes  were 
brought  to  us  by  black  slaves,  and  after  a  few  eommon-places, 
he  turned  again  to  his  business.  The  Secretary  was  reading 
despatches  to  tlie  different  provinces  of  Sonddn.  As  fast  aa 
each  was  approved  and  laid  aside,  a  Memlook  slave  of  fifteen, 
who  appeared  to  fill  the  office  of  page,  stamped  them  with  the 
Pasha's  seal,  in  lieu  of  signature.  When  the  affairs  were  con- 
cluded, the  Faaba  turned  to  ue  and  entered  into  conversation. 
He  was  a  man  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  medium  height,  but 
stoutly  built,  and  with  regular  and  handsome  features.  His 
complesion  was  a  pale  olive,  his  eyes  large  and  dark,  and  he 
wore  a  black  beard  and  moustaches,  very  neatly  trimmed.  Hie 
mouth  was  full,  and  when  he  smiled,  showed  a  perfect  set  of 
strong  white  teeth,  which  gave  a  certain  grimiiess  to  his  ex- 
pression. His  manner  was  refined,  but  had  that  feline  smooth- 
ness which  invariably  covers  sharp  claws.  If  I  had  met  him 
in  London  or  Paris,  in  Frank  costume,  I  shonld  have  set  him 


down  as  the  prima  hasso  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
ly  dressed  in  a  suit  of  dark-blue  clotli,  and  wo 
boosh  on  his  head. 

Our  conversation  first  turned  upon  Amcrii 
upon  Et«am  navigation  and  maritime  uffaii 
took  an  interest  in  such  subjects,  as  he  was  formerly  Admiral 
in  the  navy  of  Mohammed  Ali.  An  engraving  of  the  S'urkish 
fri^te  Sultan  Mahtnoud,  which  was  built  by  the  Amcricui 
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JBckford,  hung  on  the  wall  opposite  me.  Over  the  diran  waj 
a  portrait  of  Saltan  Abdal-Medjid,  and  on  each  side  two  Arabic 
sentences,  emblazoned  on  a  ground  of  blue  and  crimson.  The 
apartment  was  spacioos  and  lofty ;  the  ceiling  was  of  smooth 
palm-logs,  and  the  floor  of  cement,  beaten  hard  and  poli&hed 
with  the  troweL  I  expressed  my  surprise  to  the  Pasha  that 
he  had  erected  such  a  stately  building  in  the  short  space  of 
nine  months,  and  he  thereupon  proposed  to  show  it  to  me  more 
in  detalL  He  conducted  us  to  a  reception-room,  covered  with 
fine  carpets,  and  famished  with  mirrors  and  luxurious  divans ; 
then  the  dining-room,  more  plainly  furnished,  the  bath  with 
Moorish  arches  glimmering  in  steamy  twilight,  and  his  prirate 
armory,  the  walls  of  which  wero  hung  with  a  small  but  rich 
assortment  of  Turkish  and  European  weapons.  The  doors  of 
the  apartments  were  made  of  a  dark  red  wood,  of  tctj  fine 
grain,  closely  resembling  mahogany.  It  is  found  in  tLe  mouii* 
tains  of  Fazogl,  on  the  south-western  border  of  AbyaHiniSL  It 
is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  the  PasLa  showed  me  a  Large 
and  handsome  table  made  from  it. 

The  Pasha  then  led  us  into  the  court- vard,  where  the  workr 
men  were  still  busy,  plastering  the  interior  of  the  fy/rridorn 
surrounding  it.  A  large  leopard  and  a  lion-wliolp  <jf  nix 
months  old,  were  chained  to  two  of  the  pillars.  A  younj^er 
whelp  ran  loose  about  the  court,  and  gave  gr^;at  diverhion  to 
the  Pasha,  by  lying  in  wait  bebiDd  the  pilhr-i,  whence  he 
pounced  out  upon  any  young  boy-slave,  who  might  pa»M  that 
way.  The  little  fellow  would  take  to  hi»  h^^eli*  iu  groat  terror, 
and  scamper  across  the  court,  followed  by  the  whelp,  who  no 
sooner  overtook  him  than  he  sprang  with  his  fore-pawH  uf^niitnt 
the  boy's  back,  threw  him  down,  and  then  ran  off,  apparently 


vcrj  mucL  delighted  with  the  sport.  He  had  the  free  I'ange 
of  the  palace,  but  apeut  the  most  of  hia  time  in  the  kitchea, 
where  he  would  leap  upon  a  table,  deliberately  lie  down,  and 
walch  the  moveroenta  of  tlie  cooks  with  great  interest.  The 
Pasha  told  us  that  this  whelp  had  on  one  oceaaion  found  Ms 
way  to  the  hnrem,  where  his  presence  was  first  proclaimed  hy 
the  BcreaniB  of  the  terrified  women.  The  leopard  was  a  large 
and  fierce  animal,  but  the  other  lion  was  a  rough,  good-hnmor- 
ed  fellow,  turuing  over  oa  his  hack  to  he  played  with,  and 
roaring  frequently,  with  a  voice  that  reaomhled  the  low  notes 
of  a  melancholy  trombone.  From  this  court  we  passed  into  the 
outer  corridor  fronting  the  square,  when  the  jewelled  shebooka 
wore  again  brought,  and  the  Pasha  discoursed  for  some  time  on 
the  necessity  of  controlling  cue's  passions  and  preserving  a  quiet 
temperament  under  nil  ciroomstaQcea.  When  we  rose  to  depart, 
he  invited  us  to  return  and  dine  with  him  nest  day. 

Towards  sunset  the  horses  were  got  ready;  Dr.  Keitz  don 
ned  his  uniform,  and  I  dressed  myself  in  Frank  costume,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tarhoosL,  shawl  and  red  elippcrs.  We  cbU- 
ed  at  the  Catholic  Miasiou  on  our  way  to  the  Palace,  and  while 
couveraiug  with  the  monks  in  the  garden,  a  message  came  from 
the  Pasha  requesting  Aboona  Suleyman — {pM.dre  Solomon,  af 
Dr.  Knohlecher  waa  called  by  the  Copta  and  Mussulmea  it 
Khartoum) — to  accompany  us.  Wo  therefore  set  out  on  foot 
with  the  Vicar,  with  the  grooms  leading  the  horses  behind  uB. 
The  Pasha  received  us  at  the  ectranee  of  his  reception-room, 
and  then  retired  to  pray,  before  further  conversation.  The  di- 
van nt  the  further  end  of  the  room  was  divided  in  the  centre 
by  a  pile  of  cushions,  the  space  on  the  right  hand  being  reserv- 
ed for  the  Pasha  alone.     The  Consul,  being  the  second  inde- 


pendent  power,  seated  himself  on  the  left  hand,  Dr.  Knob- 
iecher  modestly  took  the  corner,  and  I  drew  np  mj  lega  hesidu 
him,  on  the  side  divan.  After  a  short  absence — during  which, 
we  also  were  supposed  to  hare  said  our  prayers — the  Pasha 
returned,  saluted  ua  a,  second  time,  and  seated  himacir.  Four 
slaves  appeared  at  the  sauie  moment,  with  four  pipes,  which 
they  presented  to  us  in  the  order  of  our  rank,  commenolng  with 
the  Pasha. 

When  the  aroma  of  the  delicate  Djebeli  tobacco  had  diffus- 
ed a  certain  amount  of  harmony  among  us,  the  conversation 
became  more  animated.  The  principal  snbjeot  we  diseuased 
was  the  coup  d'it'H  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  news  of  which  had 
just  arrived  by  dromedary  post,  in  twenty-four  days  from 
Cairo.  The  Pasha  said  it  was  precisely  the  thing  which  he 
had  long  ago  predicted  would  come  to  pass,  Louis  Napoleon, 
he  said,  would  behead  Thiers,  Cavaignac,  Lamoricii're  and  the 
others  whom  ho  had  impriaoned,  and  make,  if  necessary,  twenty 
eonps  d'etat,  after  which,  Trance  would  begin  to  prosper.  The 
French,  he  said,  must  be  well  beaten,  or  it  i^  impoBsible 
to  govern  them.  The  conversatioD  had  hardly  commenced, 
when  a  slave  appeared,  bearing  a  silver  tray,  upon  which  were 
four  tiny  glasses  of  mastic  cordial,  a  single  glasH  of  water,  and 
saucers  which  contained  bits  of  orange  and  pomegranato.  The 
Pasna  was  always  served  firEt.  He  drank  the  cordial,  look 
sip  of  water,  and  then  each  of  na  la  turn,  drinking  from  th< 
name  glass.  At  intervals  of  abont  Ere  minutes  the 
6-eshmetit  appeared,  and  wag  served  at  leant  U^t  liinen  b 
dinner  waa  announced. 

Presently  there  came  a  band  lit  RiiiKictanii — 6ve  Kgyjitim 
boys  wboui  the  Paalu  had  brnughl  wltii  him  {ton  Cairo.     Wff 
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bad  bIbo  two  additions  tft  the  company  of  gueata  :  Rufaa  J 
ta  intoUigent  Egj'ptian,  who  was  educated  in  France,  and  Lad 
been  princjpul  uf  a  nativB  oollege  in  Cuiro,  uuder  Mohammed 
Ali,  and  Ali  Bo;  Khaaib,  the  late  Governor  of  Berber,  who 
had  been  deposed  on  account  of  alleged  mal-practicoa.  The 
tatter  was  tho  son  of  a  water  carrier  iu  Cairo,  but  was  adopted 
by  the  widow  of  Ismail  Poaha,  who  gave  him  a  eupertor  educa- 
tion. Other  aceoiinta  represented  him  to  be  tho  illegitimate 
son  of  cither  Ismail  or  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  this  surmise  was 
probably  correct.  He  was  a  bold,  handsome  man  of  thirty, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  most  iut-elligeut  of  all  the  ofGoials  in 
Soudiin. 

After  some  little  prelude,  the  musicians  oommenced.  The 
iOBtrumonts  were  a  xufaaTra,  or  reed  fiute,  a  dulcimer,  the 
wires  of  which  were  struck  with  a  wooden  plectrum,  held  be- 
tween the  first  and  middle  fingers,  and  a  tamborine,  two  of  the 
boys  officiating  only  as  singers.  The  airs  were  Arabic  and 
Persian,  and  bad  the  character  of  improvisations,  compared 
with  the  classic  music  uf  Europe.  The  rhythm  was  perfect, 
and  the  parts  sustained  by  the  different  instruments  arranged 
with  considerable  skill.  The  Egyptian  officers  were  greatly 
moved  by  the  melodies,  which,  in  their  wild,  pasaionate,  bar- 
baric cadences,  had  a  singular  charm  for  my  ear.  The  songa 
were  principally  of  love,  bat  of  a  higher  character  than  the 
common  songs  of  the  people.  Tlie  Pasha  transSated  a  brace 
for  ua.  One  related  to  the  loves  of  a  boy  and  maiden,  the  for> 
mer  of  whom  was  humble,  the  latter  the  daughter  of  a  Bey. 
They  saw  and  loved  each  other,  but  tlie  difference  in  their  sta- 
tions prevented  the  fulGlniout  of  their  hopes.  One  day,  as  the 
prl  was  seated  at  her  window,  a  funeral  passed  through  LlkC 


aet  below.  Sho  aRked  tbs  name  of  the  dead  person,  and 
thej  answered  "  Lejl,"  the  name  of  her  beloved,  whom  the 
violence  of  his  passion  had  deprived  of  life.  Her  lameutatioiia 
formed"  the  theme  of  a  separate  song,  in  which  the  name  of 
Leyl  wttB  repeated  in  one  long,  continued  outerj  of  griof  and 
love.  The  second  aong  was  of  a,  widow  who  had  many  wooers, 
by  whom  she  was  so  beset,  that  ahe  finally  appointed  a  dny  to 
give  tliem  her  decision.  The  same  day  Ler  son  died,  yet,  be- 
cause she  Lad  given  her  word,  she  mastered  her  grief  by  a  he- 
roic resolution,  arrayed  herself  in  her  finest  garments,  received 
her  suitors,  and  sang  to  her  lute  the  song  which  would  best 
entertain  them.  At  the  close  of  the  festival  she  announced 
her  loss  in  a  song,  acd  concluded  by  refusing  ull  their  offers 
At  last,  dinner  was  announced.  The  Pasha  led  the  way 
into  the  diniug-rooni,  stopping  in  an  aiite-chamber,  where  a 
group  of  slaves  were  ready  with  pitchers,  ewers  and  napkins, 
and  we  performed  the  customary  washing  of  hands.  The 
Pasha  then  took  his  seat  at  the  round  table,  and  pointed  out 
his  place  to  each  guest.  Dr.  Kuoblecher  and  myself  sat  on 
his  right,  Dr.  Reitz  and  Rufan  Bey  on  his  left,  and  Ali  Bey 
Khasib  opposite.  There  were  no  plates,  but  each  of  us  had  a 
silver  knife,  spoon  .and  fork,  and  the  arrangement  was  so  far  in 
Frank  style  that  we  sat  upon  chairs  instead  of  the  floor.  The 
only  ceremony  observed  was,  that  the  Pasha  first  tasted  each 
dish  as  it  was  brought  upon  the  tabic,  after  whi'ih  the  rest  of  ua_ 
followed.  We  all  ate  soup  from  the  same  tureen,  and  buried  w 
several  right  hands  to  the  knuckles  in  the  fat  flcah  of  the  sbec 
which  was  afterwards  set  before  us.  Claret  was  jjoored  i 
for  the  Franks  and  Rufaa  Bey  (whose  Mo»lom  priuciplcs 
been  damaged  by  ten  years  roHideuue  iii  Paris),  tho  Push*  K 
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All  Bej  alone  abstaining.  There  were  twenty  coi 
nnd  tlie  cooliery  was  cscellent  Besides  the  delicate  Turkish 
compounds  of  meat  and  vegetables,  delioioua  fish  from  the 
White  Nile  and  fruits  from  the  Pasha's  garden,  we  had  blano 
mange  and  several  varieties  of  French  patisserie.  At  the  close 
of  tlie  repast,  a  glass  bowl  containing  a  cool  drink  made  from 
dried  fige,  quinces  and  apricots,  was  placed  upon  the  table. 
The  befit  possible  humor  prevailed,  and  I  enjoyed  the  dinner 
exceedingly,  the  more  so  because  I  had  not  expected  to  find 
Buoh  a  high  degree  of  civilization  in  Soudan, 

We  had  afterwards  coffee  and  pipes  in  the  reception-room, 
and  about  ten  in  the  evening  took  leave  of  the  Pasha  and  walk- 
ed home,  preceded  by  attendants  carrying  large  glass  lanterns. 
After  accompanying  Dr.  Knoblecher  to  the  gate  of  the  Mission, 
Ali  Bey  Khasib  took  my  hand,  Kufaa  Bey  that  of  the  Cou- 
Bul,  and  we  walked  to  the  residence  of  the  Bey,  who  detained  ua 
an  hour  by  the  narration  of  the  injuries  and  indignities  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  order  of  Abbas  Pasha. 
The  latter,  on  coming  into  power,  took  especial  care  to  remove 
all  those  officers  who  had  been  favorites  of  Mohammed  AIL 
Many  of  them  were  men  of  high  attainments  and  pure  charac- 
ter, who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  carrying  out  the  old 
Pasha's  measures  of  reform.  Among  them  was  Rufafi  Bey, 
who,  with  several  of  bis  associates,  was  sent  to  Khartoum,  os- 
tensibly for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  College  there,  but  in 
reality  as  a  banishment  from  Egypt.  He  had  been  there  a 
year  and  a  half  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  yet  no  order  had  been 
received  from  Cairo  relative  to  the  College,  This  state  of  in- 
action and  uncertainty,  combined  with  tlie  effect  of  the  climate, 
had  already  terminated  the  lives  of  two  of  hia  fellow  profo- 
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cors,  and  it  fms  do  doubt  the  design  of  AbboA  Pasha  to  relieve 
biiDBelf  of  all  of  tbem  b;  the  eainc  means.  When  I  beard  thia 
Btory,  the  truth  of  which  Dr.  Keitz  oonfirmeJ,  I  could  readily 
accouQt  for  the  bittemess  of  the  curses  nbiob  the  Teoerable 
old  Bey  heaped  upoa  the  head  of  his  tyrannical  niler. 

The  Frauk  population  of  Khartoum  was  not  large,  coneist- 
ing,  besides  Dr.  Rettz  and  tbe  priests  of  the  Catholic  Mission, 
of  Dr.  Peney,  a  Freocb  physician,  Dr.  Vierthaler,  a  German, 
and  an  Italian  apothecary,  the  two  former  of  whom  were  in  the 
Egyptian  service.  Dr.  P^ney  had  been  ten  jeara  in  Soudiin, 
and  knew  the  whole  country,  from  the  mouutains  of  FasogI  to 
the  plains  of  Takka,  od  tbe  Atbara  River,  and  the  Shangalla 
forests  on  tbe  Abyssinian  frontier.  He  was  iin  exceedingly 
intelligent  and  courteous  person,  and  gave  nie  much  iutereating 
information,  concerning  the  regions  he  had  visited  and  the 
habits  of  the  different  tribes  of  Soud;tn.  I  bad  afterwards 
personal  opportunity  of  verifjing  the  correctness  of  many  of 
I  statements.  There  were  a  few  Coptic  merchants  in  the 
place,  and  on  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  I  had  an 
I  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  New- Year  ceremonies  of  their 
I  Church,  which,  like  the  Greek,  still  retains  the  old  style.  The 
ice,  which  was  very  similar  to  a  Catholic  mass,  was  ehant- 
□  musical  Arabic,  and  at  its  close  we  were  presented  with 
Small  cakes  of  unleavened  Qour,  stamped  with  a  cross.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  ccremonieB  coffee  was  given  to  us  in  an  outer 
,  with  tbe  cordial  "Haneean/"  (a  wish  equivalent  to 
tlie  Latin  prosit,  or  "  may  it  benefit  you  !  ") — to  which  we  re- 
plied :  "  Allah  Haneek  !  "  (may  God  give  you  benefit !) 

Dr.  Reitz  took  me  one  day  to  visit  the  celebrated  Sittch 
[.(Lady)  Nasra,  tbe  daughter  of  tbe  last  King  of  Sennaar  and 


brother  of  the  prefent  Shekh  of  that  province.  She  is 
of  almost  masculine  taleot  and  energy,  and  maybe  said  to  gov- 
ern Sennaar  at  preacut.  All  the  Arab  sLckbs,  as  well  oe  tlio 
population  at  Lirgc,  Lave  th«  greatest  respect  for  her,  and  ia- 
variably  ask  her  advice,  in  any  crisis  of  affairs.  Her  brother, 
IdriB  Wed  Adlan,  notwithstanding  his  nominal  subjection  to 
Egypt,  still  possessea  absolute  sway  over  several  hundred  vil- 
lages, and  is  called  King  of  Kulle.  The  Lady  Naara  retains 
tbo  title  oi  Sultana,  on  account  of  her  descent  ftom  the  ancient 
royal  house  of  SennaAr.  She  has  a  palace  at  Soriba,  on  the 
Bine  Nile,  which,  according  to  Lepsius,  exhibits  a  degree  of 
wealth  and  state  very  rare  in  SondSn,  She  waa  then  in 
Khartoum  on  a  visit,  with  her  husband,  Mohammed  Defallch, 
the  son  of  a  former  Vizier  of  her  father.   King  Adlan. 

We  found  the  Lady  Nasra  at  home,  seated  on  a  carpet  in 
her  audlence-hall,  her  husband  and  Shekh  Abd-el-Kader — Ibe 
Sbekh  of  Khartoum,  who  married  her  daughter  by  a  former 
husband — occupying  an  adjacent  earpet.  She  gave  the  Consul 
her  hand,  saluted  me,  as  a  atrimger,  with  an  inclination  of  her 
head,  and  we  seated  onrselves  on  the  floor  opposite  to  her. 
She  was  about  forty-five  years  old,  but  appeared  younger,  and 
Btill  retained  the  truces  of  her  former  beauty.  Her  skin  was 
a  pale  bronze  color,  her  eyes  large  and  expressive,  and  her  faee 
remarkable  for  its  intelligence  and  energy.  All  her  motions 
were  graceful  and  dignified,  and  under  more  favorable  circum- 
Btanccs  she  might  have  become  a  sort  of  Ethiopian  Zcnobia. 
She  wore  a  single  robe  of  very  fine  white  muslin,  which  she 
sometimes  folded  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  her  features,  and 
sometimes  allowed  to  fall  to  her  waist,  revealing  the  somewhat 
over  ripe  charms  of  her  bosom.     A  heavy  ring  of  the  nutiv^ 
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gold  of  Kasan  hong  from  her  nose,  and  others  adorned  her  fin- 
gers. Dr.  Reitz  explained  to  her  that  I  was  not  a  Frank,  but 
came  from  a  great  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
She  spoke  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  Lepsius,  at  Soriba,  and  said  that 
he  was  the  only  far-travelled  stranger  she  had  seen,  except 
biyBel£  I  took  occasion  to  say  that  I  had  frequently  heard  of 
her  ill  my  native  land ;  that  her  name  was  well-known  all  over 
the  world ;  and  that  the  principal  reason  of  my  visit  to  Sou- 
ddn,  was  the  hope  of  seeing  her.  She  was  not  in  the  least  flat- 
tered by  these  exaggerated  compliments,  but  received  them  as 
quietly  as  if  they  were  her  right.  She  was  a  bom  queen,  and 
I  doubt  whether  any  thing  upon  the  earth  would  have  been 
able  to  shake  her  royal  indifference. 

Her  slaves  were  all  girls  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
naked  except  the  rdhad^  or  girdle  of  leathern  fringe  about  the 
loins.  They  had  evidently  been  chosen  for  their  beauty,  and 
two  of  them,  although  as  black  as  cast-iron  statues,  were  in- 
comparable for  the  symmetry  of  their  forms  and  the  grace  of 
their  movements.  They  brought  us  pipes  and  coffee,  and  when 
not  employed,  stood  in  a  row  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  with 
their  hands  folded  upon  their  breasts.  Dinner  was  just  ready, 
and  we  were  invited  to  partake  of  it.  The  Sultana  had  al- 
ready dined  in  solitary  state,  so  her  husband,  Shekh  Abd-el- 
Kader,  the  Consul  and  I,  seated  ourselves  cross-legged  on  the 
floor,  around  the  huge  bowl  containing  an  entire  sheep  stuffed 
with  rice.  We  buried  our  fingers  in  the  hot  and  smoking  flesh 
and  picked  the  choicest  pieces  from  the  ribs  and  flank,  occa« 
sionally  taking  a  handful  of  rice  from  the  interior  The  only 
additional  dish  was  a  basket  of  raw  onions  and  rudiHhes.  lie- 
fore  each  of  us  stood  a  slave  with  a  napkin  and  a  large  gluM 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE      COUNTRIES      OF      SOUDAN. 

R«7ent  Explorations  of  SoadAn— Limit  of  the  Tropical  Bains—Tbe  Gonqaest  of  Ethio- 
pia—Coantries  Tributary  to  Egypt— Tho  District  of  Takkar— Expedition  of  Mousaa 
Bey— The  Atbara  River— The  Abyssinian  Frontier— Christian  Bains  of  Abou-Ua- 
rftss — The  Kingdom  of  Sennaar— Kordofen— Dar-Fur- The  Princess  of  Dar-FJir  in 
Khartoum— Her  Visit  to  Dr.  Reitz — The  Unknown  Countries  of  Central  Africa. 

Until  within  a  recent  period,  but  little  has  been  known  of  the 
geography  and  topography  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Central 
Africa.  Few  English  travellers  have  made  these  regions  the 
subject  of  their  investigation,  their  attention  having  been  prin- 
cipally directed  towards  the  countries  on  the  western  coast 
The  Niger,  in  fact,  has  been  for  them  a  more  interesting  prob- 
lem than  the  Nile.  The  German  travellers  Ruppell  and  Rus- 
segger,  however,  by  their  explorations  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  have  made  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  Eastern  Souddn,  while  D'Arnaud,  Werne,  and  more  than 
all,  Dr.  Knoblecher,  have  carried  our  vision  far  into  the  heart 
of  the  mysterious  regions  beyond.  Still,  the  results  of  these 
explorations  are  far  from  being  generally  known,  or  even  rep- 
resented upon  our  maps.  Geographical  charts  are  still  issued, 
in  which  the  conjectured  Mountains  of  the  Moon  continue  to 
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Btretuh  tbeir  ridges  across  the  middle  of  Africa,  in  ktitn^M 
where  the  latest  tniTelters  fiiid  a  platu  a.e  level  as  the  sea.  A 
few  words,  therefore,  eoncorning  the  character  and  relative  po 
sition  of  the  different  countries  of  which  I  have  occasion  to 
epoak,  may  make  these  sketches  of  African  life  and  laudsc^pea 
more  intelligible  to  many  readers. 

As  far  as  soathem  Nubia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oasea 
in  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  Nile  is  the  only  agent  of  productive- 
ness. Beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  bounteous  valley,  there 
is  little  except  red  sand  and  naked  rock,  from  the  Hcd  Sea  to 
the  Atlantic.  On  reaching  lat.  19°,  however,  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  desert  landscapes.  Here  the  tropical  raina,  which 
are  unknown  in  Egypt  and  Northern  Nubia,  fall  every  sum- 
mer,  though  in  diminished  quantity.  The  dry,  gravelly  plains, 
nevertheless,  exhibit  a  scattering  growth  of  grass  and  thorny 
shrubs,  and  springs  are  frec^uently  found  among  the  mountain 
ranges.  As  we  proceed  southward,  the  vegetation  increases 
in  quantity ;  the  grass  no  longer  keeps  the  level  of  the  plain, 
but  climbs  the  mountain-sides,  and  before  reaching  Khartoum, 
in  lat.  15°  40'  north,  we  have  passed  the  limit  of  the  Desert. 
The  wide  plains  stretching  thence  eastward  to  the  Atbara,  and 
westward  beyond  Kordofan,  are  savannas  of  rank  grass,  cross- 
ed here  and  there  by  belts  of  the  thorny  mimosa,  and  differing 
little  in  aspect  from  the  plains  of  California  during  the  dry  sei- 
Bon,  The  Arabs  who  inhuhit  them  are  herdsmen,  and  own 
vast  flocks  of  camels  and  sheep.  The  Nile  here  is  no  longer 
the  sole  river,  and  loses  his  title  of  "  The  Sea,"  which  he  owns 
11  Egypt.  The  Atbara,  which  flows  down  to  him  from  tha 
'  Ahyssiuian  Alps,  has  many  tributaries  of  its  own  ;  the  Blue 
'  Nil«,   between    Khni'toura    nnd    Sennaar,   receives   the   IbtrS 


Btrettins  of  the  RaLad  and  the  Dender ;  ftnd  the  White  Nile, 

though    flowing   for   the   greater    part  of  his  known   course 

through  an  immense  plain,  boaata  two  important  affluents — 

^l&e  Sobat  and  the  Bahr  el-GhazaL     The  goil,  climate,  produc- 

^H^oe  and  character  of  the  scenerj  of  this  region  are  therefore 

^^nry  different  from  Egypt. 

^H    Before  the  conquest  of  Souddn  bj  Mohammed  Ali,  little 
^Bmb  knorcn  of  the  country  between  the  Ethiopian  Nile  and  the 
^Tled  Sea,  or  of  Central  Africa  south  of  the  latitude  of  Kordo- 
fan  and  Seimaar.     The  White  Nile,  it  ia  true,  was  hnown  to 
exist,  but  wae  considered  aa  a  tributary  atream.     It  wa8  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  dangerous  to  proceed  beyond  Nubia,  and 
then  only  in  company  with  thj  yearly  caraTaua  which  paased 
between  Assouan  and  Sennaar.     Ibrahim  Faaha,  Ismail  Pasha, 
^■pd  Mohammed  Bey  Defterdar,  hetweea  the  years  1820  and 
^BtS25,  graduaHy  subjugated  and  attached  to  the  rule  of  Egypt 
^^he  countries  of  Berber,  Shendy  and  Sennaar,  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  Fazogl,  in  lat.  11°,  on  the  south-western  frontier 
of  Abyaainia,  the  wild  domains  of  the  Shuhoreea,  the  Bishd- 
rees,  the  HaUengas  and  Iladendoaa,  estending  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  embracing  the  seaport  of  Sowakin,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Kordofan,  west  of  the  Nile,  and  bounded  by  the  large  and 
powerful  negro  kingdom  of  Dar-Piir.     The  Egyptian  posaeK- 
siona  in  Soudiin  are  nearly  as  estenaive  as  all  Egypt,  Nubi.i 
^^)ot  included,  and  might  become  even  richer  aod  more  flouriab- 
^^feg  under  a  just  and  liberal  policy  of  government.     The  plains 
^Hb  both  aides  of  the  Nile  might  be  irrigated  to  a  much  great(U' 
exlflnt  than  in  Egypt,  and  many  vast  tracts  of  territory  given 
up  to  the  nomadic  tribes,  could  readily  be  rei'loiniod  from  the 
irildemeBs.     The  native  inhabitants  are  infinitely  more  Btupid 
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and  degraded  than  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt,  bat  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  great  improveucnt  is  ehown  by  tbo  success  attending 
the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  priests  in  KhurtDiun,  in  educating 
children.  The  terrible  climate  of  Soudin  will  always  be  a 
drawback  to  ita  physical  prosperity,  yet  even  this  would  be 
mitigated,  in  some  measure,  were  the  soil  under  coltivation. 

As  I  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile,  from  tbe  northern 
limit  of  the  tropical  rains  to  Khartoum,  my  narratiTc  will  have 
given  some  idea  of  tbe  country  along  his  banks.  The  terri- 
tory to  the  east,  towards  and  beyond  the  Atbara,  is  still  in  a 
great  measure  unexplored.  Burckbardt  was  the  first  Euro 
pean  who  visited  it,  but  his  route  lay  among  the  mountain- 
ranges  near  and  parallel  to  tTie  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
long  chain  of  Djebel  Langaj,  which  he  croBsed,  is  three  to  fire 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and,  like  the  mountain-spine  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  nover  has  the  same  season  on  both  sides  at 
ouce.  When  it  rains  on  the  eastern  slopes,  tbe  western  are 
dry,  and  the  contrary.  There  is  another  and  still  higher  chain 
near  the  coast,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  region  consists  of 
vast  plains,  tenanted  by  the  Arab  herdsmen,  and  rising  gradu- 
ally towards  tJie  south  into  the  first  terraces  of  tie  table-land 
of  Abyssinia,  The  land  of  the  Shukorees  and  the  Halleogas, 
lyiug  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Atbara,  is  called  Bclad  el  Takka. 
Dr.  Reitz  visited  it  during  the  summer  of  1851,  in  company 
with  the  military  expedition  under  Moussa  Bey,  and  travelled 
for  three  or  four  weeks  through  regions  where  no  European 
bad  been  before  him. 

Leaving  the  town  of  Shendy,  he  travelled  eastward  for 
nine  days  over  unbroken  plains  of  grass,  abounding  with  ga- 
zelles and  hyenas,  to  a  village  caUed  Qoz  Radjeb,  on  tbe  At- 


a  KiFer.  This  belongs  to  the  Shokorees,  against  Khom  the 
expedition  was  in  part  directed  He  then  crossed  the  river, 
and  travelled  for  two  or  three  weeks  through  a  brolien  moun- 
tain country,  inhabited  by  the  wandering  races  of  the  Eallen- 
gea  and  Hadendoas.  The  Diountains,  which  were  from  two  to 
three  thousand  feet  in  height,  were  crested  with  walls  of  naked 
porphyry  rock,  but  their  lower  slopes  were  covered  with  graaa 
and  bushee,  and  peopled  by  myriads  of  apes.  Between  the 
ranges  wero  many  broad  and  beautiful  valleys,  some  of  which 
■were  inhabited.  Here  the  vegetable  and  anima!  world  was  far 
richer  than  on  the  Nile.  The  Consul  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  movements  of  the  expedition,  and  therefore  could  not  trace 
out  any  regular  plan  of  esplomtioc.  After  seeing  just  enough 
to  whet  his  curiosity  to  penetrate  further,  Moussa  Bey  return- 
ed to  Goi  Radjeb.  His  route  then  followed  the  course  of  tha 
Atbara,  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  to  the 
town  of  Sofie,  on  the  Abyssinian  frontier.  The  river,  which  la 
a  clear  and  beautiful  stream,  has  a  narrow  border  of  trees  and 
underwood,  and  flows  iu  a  winding  course  through  a  region  of 
low,  grassy  hills.  By  using  the  water  for  irrigation,  the  coun- 
try, which  is  now  entirely  uncultivated,  might  be  made  evry 
productive.  The  Shokoreca  possess  immense  herds  of  camels, 
and  a  hegin,  or  trained  dromedary,  which  the  Consul  purchas- 
ed from  them,  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  fleeteet  which  I 
saw  in  Africa- 
Near  Sofie  the  savannas  of  grass  give  place  to  dense  trofA 
cal  forests,  with  a  rank  undergrowth  which  is  often  impenetm 
bie.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  lion  and  leopard,  which  i 
common  to  ail  Soudda,  the  expedition  saw  large  herds  of  tht 
elephant  and  rhinoceros.     The  woods  were  filled  with  birds  olf 


brilliant  plnniage,  and  the  vegetable  world  was  rich  and  g 
geous  boyoud  description.     Tlie  Consul  remained  but  a  short 
time  here,  and  then  travelled  westward  to  the  town  of  Abou-  I 
Harass  on  the  Blue  Nile,  visiting  on  the  way  a  curious  isoIateJA 
mountain,  called  Djebe!  Attesh.     Near  Abou-Harass  a 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Christian  tonn,  probably  dating  from  i 
fourth  or  fifth  century,  about  which  time  Christianity,  p 
viously  plaoted  in  Abyssinia,  began  to  advance  northward  tt 
wards  Nubia.     The  Consul  obtained  from  the  Goi 
Abou-HarjiBB  three  iroa  crosses  of  a  peculiar  form,  a  number 
of  beads  which  had  belonged  to  a  rosary,  and  a  piece  of  io-  J 
cense — all  of  which  were  found  io  removing  the  bricks  used  torn 
build  the  Pasha's  palace  and  other  edifices  in  Khartoum.     Tfasl 
room  which  I  occupied  during  my  stay  in  E.hartoum  waa 
with  the  same  bricks.    These  remains  are  iu  curious  contra 
with  the  pyramids  of  Mcroe  and  the  temples  of  Mesowuriu 
The  Christian  and  Egyptian  Faiths,  advancing  towards  e 
other,  almost  met  on  these  far  fields. 

The  former  kingdom  of  Sennaar  included  the  country  be*V 
twecn  the  two  Niles — except  the  territory  of  the  ShlUooka— 
as  tar  south  as  lat.  12°.     It  is  bounded  by  Abyasin 
east,  and  by  the  mouniains  of  the  savage  Galla  tribes,  on  the 
south.      The  Djezeereh   (Island)   cl  Boye^  as  the  country  b 
tween  the  rivers  is  called,  is  for  the  most  part  a  plain  of  g 
Towards  the  south,  there  are  some  low  ranges  of  hills,  foUoweaB 
by  other  plains,  which  extend  to  the  unknown  mountain  region,  1 
and  abound  with  elephants  and  lions.     The  town  of  Sennaar,  I 
once  the  capital  of  this  region  and  the  residence  of  ita  Meks  or 
Kiugs,  is  LOW  of  little  importance.     It  was  described  to  mo  aa 
a  collection  of  mud  huts,  resembling  Sheudy,     The  Egypliu 
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rule  extends  ten  days'  journey  further,  to  Fawigl,  whew  the 
flue  timber  in  the  mountains  and  tbe  gold-bearing  sands  of 
Ramin  h.iTC  given  rise  to  the  CBtabliBliment  of  a  military  post 
Scnnaar,  aa  well  aa  Kordofao,  Berber  and  Dongola,  is  goTeni-  , 
ed  by  a  Bey,  appointed  by  the  Pasha  of  Soudan,  It  ia  onlj  ( 
two  weeks'  journey  thence  to  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Amhars, 
tbe  principal  Abyssinian  kingdom.  I  was  told  that  it  is  not 
difficnlt  for  mercbants  to  visit  the  latter  place,  but  that  any 
one  suspected  of  being  a  person  of  consequence  is  detained 
there  and  not  allowed  to  leave  again.  I  had  a  atrong  curiosity 
to  see  aomething  of  Abyssinia,  and  bad  I  been  quite  sure  that 
I  should  not  be  taken  for  a  peraon  of  coiisec[ueDce,  might  haw 
made  ihe  attempt  to  reach  Gondar. 

Kordofan  lies  west  of  the  White  Nile,  and  consists  entire- 
ly of  great  plains  of  grass  and  thorns,  except  in  tbe  southern 
part,  where  there  is  a  mountain  range  called  Djebtl  Dyer,  in- 
habited by  emigrants  from  Dongola.  It  is  not  more  than  two 
buudred  miles  in  breadth,  from  east  to  nest.  Its  capital, 
Obeid,  lies  in  lat,  13"  12'  north,  and  is  a  mere  collection  of 
mud  buta.  Mr.  Peterick,  the  English  Vice-Coiisiil  for  Sou- 
ddn,  to  whom  I  had  letters  from  Mr,  Murray,  the  English 
Consul-Gcneral  in  Cairo,  had  taken  up  hia  residence  in  Obeid. 
The  Boil  of  Kordofan  ia  sterile,  and  the  water  ia  considered 
very  uiihealtliy  for  forcignera.  Capt.  Peel  gave  me  such  a  de- 
BcriptioQ  of  its  ondlcss  thickets  of  thorca,  ita  miserable  popula- 
tion and  its  devastating  fevers,  that  I  lost  all  deaire  to  viait  it. 
The  Governor,  Abd-el-Kuder  Bey,  was  in  Khartoum,  and  Dr. 
Reiti  intfiudud  making  a  journey  through  the  country  in  com- 
pany with  him.  There  is  a  caravan  route  of  twenty  days  between 
Obeid  and  Dongola,  through  a  wild  region  called  the  Beyooda, 


or  Bedjuda.     A  few  degrees  further  north,  it  would  be  a 
ren  desert,  but  bere  it  is  on  alternation  of  viadys,  or  valle^J 
with  riingea  of  porphyry  mountains,  affording  waler,  trees,  ani 
suffieieut  grass  fur  tiie  herds  of  the  wandering  Ara 
inhabited  by  two  tribes — the  Kababish  and  the  Ilowoweet, 
who  differ  strongly  from  the  Arabs  east  of  the  Nile,  in  tlieir 
appearance  and  habits.     The  latter,  by  their  superior  intellir^ 
gence  and  their  remarkable  pereonal  beauty,  still  attest  tbcu^ 
desuent  from  the  tribes  of  Hedjaa  and  Yemen.     The  tribes  In 
the  western  desert  are  more  allied  to  the  Tibboos,  and  other 
tenants  of  the  Great  Zahara,     The  carav^ins  on  this  road  i 
esposed  to  the  danger  of  attacks  from  the  negroes  of  Dar-Far, 
wlio  frer[uently  waylay  small  parties,  murder  the  individiu 
and  carry  off  the  camels  and  goods. 

The  greot  kmjdom  of  Dar-Fur  offers  a  rich  field  for  e 
future  explorer.  The  extensive  regions  it  incloses  are  suppos- 
ed to  furnish  the  key  to  the  system  of  rivera  and  mountain- 
chains  of  Central  Africa.  Through  the  fear  and  jealoiuiy  ofV 
its  rulers,  no  stranger  has  been  allowed  to  paas  its  bonlerif ' 
since  the  visit  of  Mr.  Browne,  half  a  century  ago.  Of  late, 
however,  the  relations  between  the  Egyptian  rulers  in  Souddn 
and  the  Sultan  of  Dar-Fur  have  been  quite  amicable,  and  if 
nothing  occurs  to  dit'.urb  this  harmony  there  is  some  hope  that 
the  ban  will  be  removed.  Lattlf  Puaha  informed  me  that  he 
had  written  to  the  Sultan  on  behalf  of  Capt.  Peel,  who  wished 
to  pass  through  Dar-Fiir  and  reach  Bornou.  He  had  at  that 
time  received  no  answer,  but  it  had  been  intimated,  unof&eial- 
ly,  that  the  Sultan  would  reply,  giving  Capt.  Peel  \ 
to  enter  the  country  and  travel  in  it,  but  not  to  pass  beyond  i^fl 
There  is  an  almost  continual  war  between  tlje  Sultans  of  I 
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noa  and  Bar-Fur,  and  tbe  Pasha  wae  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  traverse  Africa  from  east  to  west,  in 
the  line  of  thoae  states, 

A  circuni stance  occurred  lately,  which  maj  help  to  open 
Dar-For  to  Europcaos,     The  Sitteh  (Lady)  Sowakin,  the  aant 
of  Sultan  Adah,  the  present  monarch  of  that  kingdom,  is  a 
lealQus  Moslem,  and  lately  determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  grave  of  the  Prophet.     She  arrived  in  Khartoum  in  Au- 
gust, 1851,  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  officers,  atteodauts 
and  slaves,  and  after  reniainiag  a.  few  days  descended  the  Nile 
to  El  Mekheyref,  crossed  tbe  Desert  to  Sowakin,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  sailed  thence  for  Djidda,  the  port  of  Mecca.     Duriug 
her  stay  L.ittif  Pasha  was  exceedingly  courteous  to  her,  iatro- 
dociDg  her  to  his  wives,  bestowing  upon  her  handsome  presents, 
and  furcisLing  her  with  boats  and  camels  for  her  journey, 
ReitK  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  make  the  people  of  I 
Dar-Fur  better  aoijualnted  with  Europeans.     All  tbe  Frank  | 
residents  assembled  at  his  bouse,  iu   Christian  costume,  and  I 
proceeded  to  tbe  residence  of  the  Lady  Sowakin.     They  found  I 
her  Bttttng  in  state,  with  two  black  slaves  before  her  on  theii  i 
Iianda  and  knees,  motionless  as  sphmses.     On  each  side  stood  J 
Iter  officers  and  interpreters.     She  was  veiled,  as  well  as 
jfemale  attendants,  and  all  exhibited  the  greatest  surprise  and  1 
eurionlty  at  the  appearance  of  the  Franks.     The  gifts  they  laid  I 
before  her — silks,  fine  soaps,  cosmetics,  bon-boua,  &c. — she 
unined  with  childish  delight,  and  when  the  Consul  informed 
her  that  tbe  only  object  of  the  Europeans  in  wishing  to  enter 
Dar-Fflr  was  to  exchange  such  objects  as  these  for  gum  and 
elephants'  teeth,  she  promised  to  persuade  Sultan  Adah  to  open    , 
hifl  kmgdom  to  theiii. 
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Tiie  next  day  Lcr  principal  offieera  visited  the  Conaal's 
house,  and  Bpent  a  long  time  exaTnining  its  variouB  wonders. 
The  pictures,  books  and  furniture  filled  them  with  astonish- 
ment, and  they  went  from  one  object  to  another,  like  children, 
uttering  esclamatioua  of  surprise  and  deligliL  What  most 
startled  tliem  was  a  bos  of  lucifer  niatehes,  which  was  entirely 
beyond  their  comprehension.  They  regarded  the  match  with 
superstitious  awe,  and  isecmed  to  consider  that  the  fire  was  pro- 
duced by  some  kind  of  magic.  Their  relation  of  what  they 
Baw  80  esoited  the  curiosity  of  the  Lady  Sowakin,  that  she 
came  on  the  following  day,  with  her  women.  She  was  no  less 
aatonished  th;in  her  attendants  had  been,  but  was  most  attract' 
ed  by  the  Consul's  largo  mirror.  She  and  her  women  spent 
half  iin  hour  before  It,  making  gestures,  and  uiiiiblu  to  compre- 
hend how  they  were  mimicked  by  the  reflected  figures.  Ad 
she  was  unacquainted  with  its  properties,  she  threw  back  her 
Teil  to  see  whether  the  image  would  show  her  face.  The  Coo- 
aul  was  standing  behind  her,  and  thus  caught  sight  of  her  fea- 
tares;  she  was  black,  with  a  strongly  marked  bat  not  unpleas- 
ant countenance,  and  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  had  a 
breakfast -prepared  for  the  ladies,  but  on  reaching  the  room  the 
attendants  all  retired,  and  he  was  informed  that  the  women  of 
rank  in  Dar-Fur  never  eat  in  the  presence  of  the  men.  After 
they  had  finished  the  repast,  he  observed  that  they  had  not 
only  partaken  heartily  of  the  various  European  dishes,  hut  had 
tftkon  with  them  what  they  could  not  eat,  so  that  the  table  es-  , 
biblted  nothing  but  empty  dishes.  When  they  left,  the  Lady 
reiterated  her  promise,  and  added  that  if  the  Consul  would 
visit  Dar-FQr,  the  Sultan  would  certainly  present  him  with 
many  camel-loads  of  elephants'  teeth,  in  oonsideration  of  his 
courtesy  to  her.  ^^h 
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tbe  westward  of  Dar-For,  and  between  that  eounlry  a 
Bornon,  lies  the  large  kingdom  of  Waday,  which  has  never  been 
visited  by  a  European,  I  learned  from  some  Kordofan  mcr- 
cLanta,  who  had  visited  the  frontiers  of  Dar-Ffir  oa  their  trad- 
ing expeditions,  that  SnUan  Adah  Lad  conquered  a  great  part 
of  "Waday,  and  would  probably  Mon  become  involred  in  war 
with  the  Sultan  of  Bornou.  It  is  said  that  there  is  in  the 
country  of  Waday  a  lake  called  Fittrc,  which  is  a,  hundred 
and  fifty  milcB  in  length,  and  receives  several  rivers.  At  the 
south-western  estremity  of  Dar-Filr,  in  lat.  6^  N,  there  le  a 
small  eonntry,  called  Fertit  I  often  heard  it  mentioned  by 
the  Ethiopian  traders,  one  of  whom  showed  me  a  BnulF-box, 
which  he  had  bought  of  a  native  of  the  country.  It  was  made 
from  the  bard  shell  of  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  with 
B  stopper  roughly  wrought  of  silver.  Almost  the  entire  region 
south  of  lat  10°  N,  and  lying  between  the  White  Nile  and 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  is  unknown  ground,  and  presents  a  rich 
field  for  future  explorers. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  whieh  have  hitherto  attended 
the  path  of  African  discovery,  are  rapidly  diminisliing,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  mystery,  hidden  in  the  heart 
of  that  wonderful  Continent,  will  be  made  clear.  Where  a 
traveller  has  once  penetrated,  he  smoothes  the  way  for  thoso 
who  follow,  and  that  superior  intelligonco  which  renders  the 
brute  creation  unable  to  bear  the  gaze  of  a  human  eye,  ia  the 
defence  of  the  civilized  man  against  the  barbarian.  Bruce, 
journejingfrom  Abyssinia  to  Egypt,  in  the  year  1772,  was  beset 
by  continual  dangers,  and  even  Burckhardt,  in  IS14,  though 
SacccBsfuUy  dlsgniscd  as  a  Mussulman  shckh,  or  saint,  was  oblig- 
bd  to  keep  his  journal  by  stealth.     At  present,  however,   a 
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Frank  may  travel  in  comparative  safety,  from  Cairo  to  the 
borders  of  Dar-Fur  and  Abyssinia,  while  the  White  Nile  and 
its  tributaries  afford  avenues  to  the  yery  heart  of  the  unexplor- 
ed regions  beyond.  The  climate  is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  discovery,  and  the  traveller  whose  temperament  is  best 
adapted  for  the  heats  of  the  inter-tropical  zone,  possesses  the 
best  chance  of  success. 
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CHAPTEB    XXIV. 

BXCURSIOXS      AND      PREPARATIONS. 

Excursions  aroand  Kbartonm — A  Race  into  the  Desert — Eaphorbia  Tores':— The 
Banks  of  the  Blue  Nile— A  Saint's  Qrave— The  Confluence  of  the  Two  Niles— Mag< 
nitude  of  the  Nile — Comparative  Size  of  the  Rivers— Their  Names— Desire  to  pene- 
irate  farther  into  AfHca— Attractions  of  the  White  Nile — Engage  the  Boat  John 
Ledyard — Former  Restrictions  against  exploring  the  River — Visit  to  the  Pasha- 
Despotic  Hospitality — Achmet's  Misgivings — We  set  sail 

My  morning  rides  with  Dr.  Reitz,  around  Khartoum,  grad- 
ually extended  themselves  into  the  neighboring  country,  with- 
in the  limits  which  a  fast  dromedary  could  reach  in  two  hours' 
travel  In  this  way  I  became  familiar  with  the  scenery  along 
the  banks  of  both  Niles,  and  the  broad  arid  plains  between 
them.  As  I  rarely  appeared  in  public  except  in  the  Consul's 
company,  and  attended  with  all  the  state  which  his  household 
could  command,  I  was  looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  a 
foreign  prince  of  distinguished  rank.  The  Pasha's  soldiers 
duly  presented  arms,  and  the  people  whom  I  met  in  the  streets 
stopped  and  saluted  me  profoundly,  as  I  passed.  The  Consul 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  strong  impression  of  his  own  power 
and  importance,  and  this  was  reflected  upon  his  guest     Ono 


morning,  as  we  were  riding  towards  the  palace,  a.  man  cried 
oat :  "  May  God  prolong  jour  daj/B,  0  Consul  I  and  the  daja 
of  the  strange  lord, — for  jou  make  a  grand  show  with  your 
horsBB,  every  day  I " 

There  was  one  of  our  rides  which  I  never  call  to  mind  with- 
out a  leap  of  the  lieart.  The  noble  red  stallion  which  I  usual- 
ly mounted  had  not  forgotten  the  plains  of  Dar-Fiir,  where  he 
was  bred,  and  whenever  we  came  upon  the  boundless  level  ex- 
tending eouthward  from  the  town,  his  wild  blood  was  aroused. 
He  pricked  up  his  ears,  neighed  aa  grandly  as  the  war-horse 
of  Job,  champed  furiously  aguinst  the  restraining  bit,  and  ever 
and  anon  cast  a  glance  of  hie  large,  brilliant  eye  backward  at 
me,  half  in  wonder,  half  in  acorn,  that  I  did  not  feel  the  same 
desire.  The  truth  is,  I  was  tingling  from  head  to  foot  with 
eijual  excitement,  hut  Dr.  Beits  was  a  thorough  Engliahmau  in 
hia  passion  for  trotting,  and  was  veied  whenever  I  rode  at  any 
other  pace,  Once,  however,  the  sky  was  so  blue,  the  morning 
air  BO  cool  and  fresh,  and  the  blood  ao  lively  in  my  veins,  that 
I  anawered  the  fierce  questioning  of  Sultan's  eye  with  an  in- 
voluntary shout,  pressed  my  knees  against  his  sidea  and  gave 
him  the  rein,  0  Mercury,  what  a  rush  followed  I  We  out 
the  air  like  the  whizzing  shaft  from  a  Saracen  crossbow  ;  Sal- 
tan stretched  out  until  hia  powerful  neck  was  almost  on  a  level 
with  hia  back,  and  the  glorious  rhythm  of  his  hoofa  was  accom- 
panied by  so  little  sense  of  effort,  that  it  seemed  but  the  throb- 
bing of  his  heart,  keeping  time  with  my  own.  Ilia  course  was 
as  straight  as  a  sunbeam,  swerving  not  a  hair's-breadth  to  tlie 
right  or  left,  but  forward,  forward  into  the  freedom  of  the 
Desert.  Nock  and  neck  with  him  careered  the  Consul's  milk- 
white  stallion,  and  I  wa?  so  loet  iu  the  divine  escitenent  ut 
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ed,  that  an  hour  had  passed  before  I  was  ctyn  enough 
to  notice  where  we  were  goiug.  The  Consul  finally  called  out 
to  me  to  stop,  and  I  complied,  sharing  the  savage  resistance  of 
SnltaD,  who  neighed  and  plunged  with  greater  ardor  than  at 
the  start.  The  minarets  of  Khartoum  had  long  since  disap- 
peared  ;  we  were  in  the  centre  of  a  desolate,  eandj  plain,  bro- 
ken here  and  there  by  cluinpa  of  stunted  mimosas — a  dreary 
laodscape,  but  glorified  by  the  aunshine  and  the  delicious  air. 
We  rode  several  miles  on  the  return  traek,  before  we  met  thg 
pursuing  attendants,  who  had  urged  their  dromedaries  into  a 
gallop,  and  were  sailing  after  us  like  a  flock  of  ostriches. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  we  had  the  dromedaries  sad- 
dled and  rode  to  Kereff,  a  village  on  the  Blue  Nile,  about  two 
leagues  distant.  The  path  was  over  a  wide  plain,  covered  with 
dry  grass,  and  resembUng  an  Illinois  prairie  after  a.  long 
drought.  In  the  rainy  season  it  is  green  and  luxuriant  with 
grass  and  a  multitude  of  flowers.  The  only  trees  were  the 
savage  white  thorn  of  the  Desert,  imtil  we  approached  th« 
river,  where  we  found  forests  of  the  largo  euphorbia,  which  X 
had  first  noticed  as  a  shrub  in  Upper  Kgjpt.  It  here  became 
a  tree,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  branches  bent 
over  my  head,  as  I  rode  through  on  the  Consul's  tallest  drom.  . 
ediiry.  The  trees  were  all  in  blossom,  and  gave  out  a  subtle, 
sickening  odor.  The  flowers  appear  in  whorls  around  the  stem, 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves ;  the  corolla  is  entire,  but  divided 
iuto  five  points,  white  in  the  centre,  with  a  purple  stain  at  the 
extremity.  The  juice  of  this  plant  is  viscid  and  milky,  and 
the  Arabs  informed  me  that  if  a  single  drop  of  it  gets  into  the 
eye  it  will  produce  instant  blindness. 

Beyond  these  thickets  extended  patches  of  svlieat  and  cot 
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ton  to  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile,  where  the  hnmp-'ba 
oion  of  Seniiaar  were  Lizily  turning  the  creaking  wheels  of  the 
sakics.  The  river  had  here  a  breadth  of  more  than  half  a 
mile,  and  shone  blue  and  brilliant  in  the  morning  sun.  Before 
tcnching  Kcreff,  we  visited  five  villages,  all  built  of  mats  and 
claj.  The  iuliabitants  were  warming  themselves  on  tlie  sunnj 
«de  of  the  huts,  where  they  still  shivered  iu  tlje  cold  north- 
wind.  At  Kercff,  two  men  brought  a  large  gourd,  filled  with 
sour  milk,  which  was  very  cool  and  refreshing.  The  principal 
wealth  of  the  people  consists  in  their  large  flocks  of  ebcep  and 
goats.  They  cultivate  barely  sufficient  wheat  and  dourra  to 
supply  them  with  a  few  cakes  of  coarse  bread,  and  their  favor- 
it*  beverage  of  om  inlhil. 

On  our  return  we  pa.'ised  the  grave  of  a,  Dative  saint,  which 
vas  decorated  with  rows  of  pebbles  and  a  moltitode  of  white 
pennons,  fluttering  from  the  tops  of  poles  stuck  in  the  ground. 
Several  women  were  seated  at  the  head,  apparently  paying  thai 
devotions  to  the  ghost  of  the  holy  man.  The  older  ones  wen 
DDveiled  and  ugly,  but  there  was  a  damsel  of  about  eighteen, 
who  threw  part  of  her  cotton  mantle  over  hor  face,  yet  allow- 
ed us  to  see  that  she  was  quite  handsome.  She  had  a  pale 
yellow  coraplesion,  showing  her  Abyssinian  descent,  large,  ■!• 
tnond-shaped  eyes,  and  straight  black  hair  which  difiased  an 
odor  of  rancid  butter.  I  found  it  most  agreeable  to  admire 
her  beauty  from  the  windward  side.  An  old  beggar-woman, 
whose  gray  hair,  skinny  face  and  bleared  eyes,  flashing  from 
the  bottom  of  deep  sockets,  made  her  a  fitting  ploture  of  a 
Lapland  witch,  came  up  and  touched  our  hands,  which  she 
could  barely  reach  as  wo  sat  on  the  dromedaries,  which  saved 
OB  the  horror  of  having  her  kiss  them.     We  gave  her  a  back- 


-  filieosh,  which  she  took  as  if  it  hud  heea  htr  right.  After  in- 
vukiiig  the  name  of  Allali  many  times,  slie  went  to  the  graie 
and  brought  each  of  us  a.  handful  of  dirt,  which  we  carefully 
pat  into  our  pockets,  but  ae  carefully  emptied  out  again  after 
we  had  reached  home. 

The  next  morniug  I  rode  with  the  Consul  to  the  junction 
of  tte  two  Nilea,  about  a  mile  and  a  ha!f  to  tho  west  of  Khar- 
toum. The  land  all  around  is  low,  and  the  two  rivers  meet  at 
riglit  angles,  but  do  not  mingle  their  waters  till  they  have  roll- 
ed eight  or  ten  miles  in  their  common  bed.  The  White  Nile 
is  a  llght-hrown,  muddy  color,  the  Bine  Nile  a  dark  bluish- 
green.  Both  rivera  are  nearly  of  equal  breadtli  at  tho  point 
of  confluence,  but  the  current  of  the  latter  is  much  the  stronger. 
There  is  a  !ow  green  island,  called  Omdurman,  in  tlie  White 
Kilo,  at  its  junction.  The  forry-boat  had  just  brought  over  a 
party  of  merchants  from  Kordofan,  witli  their  packages  of  gum. 
A  number  of  hirge  vessels,  belonging  to  the  government,  were 
hauled  up  on  the  bank,  and  several  Arabs,  under  the  direotion 
of  a  Turkish  ship-builder,  were  making  repairs.  We  rode  a 
abort  distance  up  the  While  Nile,  over  a  bench  which  was 
deeply  printed  with  the  enormous  foot-prints  of  a  whole  herd 
of  hippopotami,  and  then  home  tlirough  tho  fields  of  blossom- 
ing beans. 

The  Nile  was  to  me  a  source  of  greater  intjjrcst  than  all 
the  negro  kingdoms  between  Khartoum  and  Timbuctoo, 
There,  two  tLonsand  miles  from  his  mouth,  I  found  his  current 
as  broad,  a:^  Btrong,  and  as  deep  as  at  Cairo,  and  was  no  nearer 
the  mystery  of  his  origin.  If  I  should  ascend  the  wcstorn  uf 
his  two  branches,  I  might  follow  his  windings  twelve  hundred 
miles  further  and  atill  find  a  broad  and  powerful  straim,  of 
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ffhofie  source  even  the  tribes  tliat  dwell  in  those  far  regions  are 
ignorant.  X  am  coufiJeut  that  when  the  hidden  fountains  shall 
■t  last  be  reached,  and  the  problem  of  twenty  centuries  Bolved, 
the  entire  length  of  the  Nile  will  be  found  to  be  not  less  than 
four  ihousand  miles,  and  ho  will  then  take  his  rank  with  the 
Mifisissippi  and  the  Amazon — a,  sublime  trinity  of  streams  I 
There  ia,  in  some  respects,  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
Nile  aud  the  former  river.  The  Missouri  is  the  true  Missis- 
sippi, rolling  the  largest  flood  and  giving  bis  color  to  the  min- 
gled streams.  So  of  the  White  NUe,  which  is  broad  and  tiip- 
bid,  and  pollutes  the  clear  blue  fiood  that  has  usurped  bis  name 
and  dignity.  In  spite  of  what  geographers  may  say — and 
they  are  still  far  from  being  united  on  the  subject — the  Blue 
Nile  is  not  the  true  Nile.  There,  at  the  pomt  of  juuction, 
hia  volume  of  water  is  greater,"  but  he  is  fresh  from  the  moun- 
tains and  constantly  fed  by  large,  unfailing  affluents,  while  the 
White  Nile  baa  rolled  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  on  ne 
ly  a.  dead  level,  through  a  parous,  alluvial  soil,  in  which, 
loses  more  water  than  he  brings  witii  him. 


■  Cii.pt.  Peel,  who  measured  lia  Tolutne  of  water  in  tho  two  rive™, 
giyea  l.he  following  result:  Breadth  of  tlie  Blue  Kile  at  Kliartonm,  "IBB 
yards;  average  dopli,  Ifl.ll  feet;  avemge  ourreut,  1.5B4  knots;  volume 
of  water,  E.82U,600  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Breadth  of  Uie  White  Kile, 
immediately  above  tlie  jiinctiuii,  4S3  yarda;  average  depth,  13.9S  feet; 
Hvernge  ciuroot,  1.47  knota ;  volume  of  wutcr,  2,9SB,400  feet  per  ininute. 
Erendtli  of  the  Kile  below  tho  junction,  1107  yanis;  avwage  depth, 
14.38  feet ;  average  curreut.  2  knota  ?  volume  of  wat.T,  9,526,700  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  This  meosiu-etnent  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  Outo- 
Lei',  1.B51.  It  can  hariily  be  eonsidi-rcd  eoncIuBire,  as  during;  the  pre- 
eediug  sumc:ier  the  raiua  had  beeu  unusually  heavy  iu  the  inoiintaini  of 
Abyssinia,  which  may  have  oocaBiunvd  a  jjrestor  dlsproportiuQ  thou 
usual,  iu  tlie  Kilomc  of  the  two  livei's. 
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The  Blue  Nile,  whose  source  the  honest,  loDg-slandered 
Bruce  did  actually  discover,  rises  near  lat.  1 1  °  N.  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Godjam,  on  the  south-western  frontier  of  Abyssinia. 
Thence  it  flows  northward  into  the  great  lake  of  Dembea,  or 
Tzana,  near  its  southern  extremity.  The  lake  is  shallow  and 
muddy,  and  the  river  carries  his  clear  flood  through  it  without 
mixing.  He  then  flows  to  the  south  and  south-east,  under  the 
name  of  Tzana,  along  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  to 
between  lat.  9°  and  10°,  whence  he  curves  again  to  the  north 
and  finds  his  way  through  the  mountains  of  Fazogl  to  the  plains 
of  Sennaar.  His  entire  length  cannot  be  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred miles.  The  stream  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  mountains , 
about  three  hundred  miles  from  Khartoum,  where  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  rapids.  The  Arabic  name  El-hahr  el-Azrek, 
means  rather  "black"  than  "blue,"  the  term  azreh  being 
used  with  reference  to  objects  of  a  dark,  blue-black  color ;  and 
besides,  it  is  called  black,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Baftr  el- 
Abiadj  the  white  Nile.  The  boatmen  here  also  frequently 
speak  of  the  black  river  as  he,  and  the  white  as  she.  When  I 
asked  the  reason  of  this,  they  replied  that  it  was  because  the 
former  had  a  stronger  current.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name 
"  Nile,"  which  is  never  heard  in  Egypt,  (where  the  river  is 
simply  called  el-bahr,  "  the  sea,")  should  be  retained  in 
Ethiopia.  There  the  boatmen  speak  of  "  el-bahr  el-Nil ^^^ 
which  name  they  also  sometimes  apply  to  the  Blue  Nile.  It 
is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why  the  latter  river  should  have 
been  looked  upon  as  the  main  current  of  the  Nile. 

After  I  had  been  eight  or  ten  days  in  Khartoum,  I  began 
to  think  of  penetrating  further  into  the  interior.  My  inten- 
tion, on  leaving  Cairo,  was  to  push  on  as  far  as  my  time  and 
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means  would  allow,  and  the  White  Nile  was  the  great  point  of 
attraction.  The  long  journey  I  had  already  made  in  order  to 
reach  Soudan  only  whetted  my  desire  of  seeing  more  of  the 
wild,  harharic  life  of  Central  Africa,  and,  owing  to  the  good 
luck  which  had  saved  me  from  any  delay  on  the  road,  I  could 
spare  three  or  four  weeks  for  further  journeys,  before  setting 
out  on  my  return  to  Egypt.  Some  of  my  friends  in  Khar- 
toum counselled  one  plan  and  some  another,  but  after  distract- 
ing myself  in  a  maze  of  uncertainties,  I  returned  to  my  first 
love,  and  determined  to  make  a  voyage  up  the  White  Nile. 
T!iere  was  little  to  be  gained  by  visiting  Kordofan,  as  I  had 
already  seen  Central  African  life  to  better  advantage  in  Khar- 
toum. Sennaar  is  now  only  interesting  as  a  station  on  the 
way  to  Abyssinia  or  the  mountains  of  Fazogl,  and  in  the  wild 
re^'ions  alon*^  tlio  Atbara  it  is  impossible  to  travel  without  an 
aniu'd  escort.  As  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  for  a  single  boat 
to  pass  throu^li  the  extensive  negro  kingdoms  of  the  Shillooka 
and  the  Dinkas,  I  had  hoped  to  accompany  Dr.  Knoblecher's 
exi)cdition  some  distance  up  the  river  and  then  take  my  chance 
of  returning.  The  boat  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Mission, 
however,  had  not  arrived  from  Cairo,  and  the  season  was  so 
far  advanced  that  the  expedition  had  been  postponed  until  the 
following  November.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  nevertheless,  a 
Maltese  trader  named  Lattif  Effendi,  was  fitting  up  two  large 
vessels  which  were  sliortly  to  leave  on  a  trading  voyage  which 
he  intended  pusliing  as  far  as  tlie  Bari  country.  I  could  have 
made  arrangements  to  accompany  him,  but  as  he  could  not  re- 
turn before  some  time  in  June,  I  should  have  been  obliged,  in 
that  case,  to  pass  the  sickly  season  in  Soudan — a  risk  scarcely 
worth  the  profit,  as,  with  the  best  possible  good  luck,  I  might 
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Darely  Iiare  reached  tlie  poiat  attained  by  Dr.  Knoblecher. 
The  Consul  propoaed  my  going  with  Lattif  Effendi  until  I 
should  meet  the  yearly  expedition  on  its  return,  and  then  como 
down  the  river  with  it,  Thi&  would  have  enabled  me  to  pene- 
trate to  lilt.  9^1  or  perhaps  8*^,  hut  after  passing  the  islands  o( 
the  SLillooks,  one  sees  little  except  water,  grass  and  moaqui- 
toea,  until  he  reaches  the  land  of  the  Kjks,  in  lat.  7°,  After  > 
weighing  carefully  all  the  argumcuts  oa  both  aides,  I  decided  ' 
to  take  a  small  boat  and  ascend  as  far  as  the  islands.  Here 
the  new  and  rioh  auimal  and  vegetable  world  of  the  magnifi- 
cent river  begins  to  unfold,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  the  most 
impreBsive  portion  of  his  stream. 

I  was  fortunate  iu  finding  a  small  veaeel,  of  the  kind  called 
aandal — the  only  eraft  in  port,  except  the  Pasha's  dahahiyeh, 
which  would  Lave  answered  my  purpose.    It  belonged  to  a.  fat   | 
old  Turk,  named  Ahou-Balta,  from  whom  I  engaged  it  for    I 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  piastreB.     The  crew  consisted 
of  a  raiK,  five  strong  !Qpngolcse  sailors,  and  a  black  female 
slave,  as  cook.     The  raia  knew  the  river,  but  positively  refus- 
ed to  take  me  further  than  the  inland  of  Aba,  aomewhero  be- 
tween lat.  12°  and  13°,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  venturing 
among  the  Shillooks,  without  an  armed  force.     I  named  the 
boat  the  Ji^m  Ludyard,  in  memory  of  the  first  American 
traveller  in  Africa,     The  name  was  none  the  leas  appropriate,    , 
since  Ledyard  was  buried  beside  the  Nile,  at  the  outset  of  a 
journey  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  its  hi 
Dr.  Beitz  gave  me  two  sheep  as  provision  for  the  voyage,  and    i 
Uio  renmiiidor  of  my  outfit  cost  me  about  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty piastres  in  the  bazaars  of  Khartoum. 

I  reached  Khartoum  at  a  favorable  season  for  making  the  I 


voyage.  Formerly,  it  had  been  very  difficult  for  anyfiH^^ 
puan  to  obtain  permission  to  sail  on  tbe  Wliite  Nile,  owing  to 
the  trade  of  tlie  river  Laving  been  completely  mouopolized  by 
tlie  Pasha  of  Soudan,  iu  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of  1838,  which 
made  the  river  free  to  merchants  of  all  nations.  No  later 
than  tbe  previous  winter.  Count  Daudolo,  an  Italian  traveller 
who  visited  Khartoum,  encountered  much  opposition  before  he 
succeeded  in  obtaiuiug  a  boat  for  the  Islands  of  the  Shillooks. 
Owing  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Dr.  Reitz,  the  monopoly  had 
at  last  been  broken  down,  and  the  military  guard  formerly 
stationed  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  no  longer  existed. 
I  did  not  even  inform  the  Pasba  of  my  intention  to  make  the 
voyage  until  after  I  had  tukcn  the  boat  and  completed  my 
preparations.  I  then  paid  him  a.  visit  of  ceremony,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Consul  He  was  very  affable,  and  insisted  on 
our  remaining  for  dinner,  although  we  had  invited  two  frienda 
to  help  us  eat  a  roasted  ram.  We  urged  this  in  excuse,  but 
Le  out  us  off  by  exclaiming  :  "  I  am  ruler  here,  and  my  com- 
mands dare  not  bo  disobeyed,"  and  immediately  sent  a  servant 
to  order  our  gnests,  in  his  name,  to  eat  the  ram  themselves. 
He  then  despatched  messengers  for  Abd-cl-Kader  Bey,  Gover- 
nor of  Kordofan,  and  Ruff^a  Bey,  who  were  brought  to  the 
palace  in  tbe  same  arbitrary  manner.  Having  thus  secured 
Ilia  company,  he  retired  for  the  usual  prayertt  before  dinner, 
leaving  us  to  enjoy  the  preparatory  pipe.  Among  tbe  mani- 
fold dishes  served  at  dinner,  were  three  or  four  kinds  of  fish 
from  the  White  NUe,  all  of  them  of  excellent  flavor.  The 
Pasha  continued  his  discussion  of  Louis  Napoleon's  coup 
iTiitai,  taking  delight  in  recommending  a  sanguii)ary  policy 
as    the   only   coarse,   and    could  not   enough   praise    Soltu 
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Mabmoud  I.  for  his  execution  of  forty  thousand  Janissaries 
in  one  day. 

Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  January,  my  eflfects 
were  all  on  board,  and  my  rais  and  sailors  in  readiness.  Ach- 
met  and  Ali  preceded  me  to  the  boat  with  many  misgivings, 
for  we  were  now  going  into  regions  where  the  Pasha's  name 
was  scarcely  known — ^where  the  Egyptian  sway  had  never 
reached — a  land  of  kaffirs^  or  infidels,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  nearly  related  to  the  terrible  "  Nyam-Nydms,"  the  anthro- 
pophagi of  Central  Africa.  Achmet  could  not  comprehend 
my  exhilaration  of  spirits,  and  in  reply  to  my  repeated  ex- 
clamations of  satisfaction  and  delight,  observed,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head  :  *' If  it  were  not  that  we  left  Cairo  on. a  lucky 
day,  0  my  master !  I  should  never  expect  to  see  Khartoum 
again."  Fat  Abou-Balta,  who  had  promised  to  accompany  mo 
as  far  as  the  first  village  on  the  White  Nile,  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  and  so  we  pushed  off  without  him.  Never  was 
name  more  wrongly  applied  than  that  of  Abou-Balta  (the  "  fa- 
ther of  hatchets  "),  for  he  weighed  three  hundred  pounds,  had 
a  face  like  the  full  moon,  and  was  the  j oiliest  Turk  I  ever  saw. 
Dr.  Reitz,  whose  hospitality  knew  no  bounds,  sent  his  drome- 
daries up  the  river  the  day  previous,  and  accompanied  me  with 
his  favorite  servants — two  ebony  boys,  with  shining  counte- 
nances and  white  and  scai-let  dresses. 


CHAPTER     XXV. 


OilMTtim  fhnm  KtiiTlouni— Wa  aoter  Ohi  Whlto  Nile— Mlt»gB  MMl  Lmdstape— Tbo 
Ci^iuol  returnB — l^rngniB — L«b  oT  IbA  FLu^  -Sudbt;  of  t.bo  BhnTOs — Terrlloij  of 
Un  llmiuili'tlu— CurlDU  Cflii]ii);il  CbUdid— MullllmlH  of  WiUr  Fowls— Incrou- 
xl  BIchncasorTrgiUUDn-ApM-SunwtonUieWlilieNUe-Wo  moli  Uia  £It>t- 
dMn  if  Iba  ShUloak  Stgma, 


night  be  hesnl11ie!l 


The  men  pushed  away  from  aliore  with  some  difficulty,  aa  a 
violent  north-wind  drove  the  boat  back,  but  the  sail  odm  mi- 
ftirled,  we  ahot  like  an  arrow  between  the  gardens  of  Kbar- 
toam  and  the  green  whores  of  the  inland  of  TutL      Before 
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l^achiug  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  a  jut  of  land  obliged  the  i 
Bailors  again  to  take  to  their  poles  and  oars,  but  a  eliort  time  1 
Buf&ced  to  bring  us  to  the  turuiDg-point,  Here  the  colors  of  I 
the  different  streama  are  strongly  marked.  They  are  actually  1 
blue  and  white,  and  meet  in  an  even  line,  which  can  be  seeo  J 
extending  far  down  the  common  tide.  We  tuaaed  on  the  ag^  I 
tatcd  line  of  their  junction,  but  the  wind  carried  ua  in  a  few  1 
minutes  past  the  island  of  Omdurman,  which  lies  opposite  1 
The  first  American  flag  that  ever  floated  over  the  White  NilS)  ] 
fluttered  gayly  at  the  mast-head,  pointing  to  the  south — to  1 
tlioee  vast,  mysterious  regions  out  of  which  the  mighty  stream  I 
flnda  its  way.  A  flock  of  the  sacred  ibis  alighted  on  the  sandy  J 
shore  of  the  island,  where  the  tall  king-heron,  with  his  erest  I 
of  stately  feathers,  watched  us  as  he  walked  up  and  down.  la  1 
front,  over  the  island  of  Moussa  Uey,  a  broad  mirage  united  I 
its  delusive  waters  with  those  of  the  true  river  and  lifted  the  I 
distant  shores  so  high  above  the  horizon  that  they  seemed  i 
floating  in  the  air.  The  stream,  which  is  narrow  at  its  juno-  1 
tion  with  the  Blue  Nile,  expanded  to  a  breadth  of  two  miles,  1 
and  the  shores  ahead  of  us  were  so  low  that  we  appeared  to  bo  1 
at  the  entrance  of  a  great  inland  sea.  Our  aourao  swerved  to  1 
the  eastward,  so  that  we  were  in  the  rear  of  Khartoum,  whose  " 
minaret  was  still  visible  when  we  were  ten  miles  distant.  The 
low  mud  dwellings  of  the  town  were  raised  to  twice  their  real 
height,  by  the  effect  of  the  mirage.  The  shores  on  either  sida 
were  sandy  tracts,  almost  uncultivated,  and  covered  with  a 
abundant  growth  of  thorns,  mimosas  and  a  small  tree  t 
thick  green  foliage.  By  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  the  p 
where  Dr.  Reitz  had  sent  his  dromedaries,  which  were 
reudineffl,  kneeling  on  the  beaeh.     We  could  not  approach  thtfj 
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re,  <m  account  of  the  mud,  hut  the  Bailors  carriecl  ns  out  on 
,    their  alinulilera.      I  roile   with  him  to  a  smaU  Arab   hamlet, 
I   Bcattered  among  the  thorny  thickets.      There  were  but  two 
,   mud  honses,  the  other  dwellings  heing  merely  rude  tents  of 
'i  grass  matting ;  few  of  the  iuhiihitaiita  were  at  home,  but  tlin^e 
few  were  peaceable  and  friendly.     As  the  Consul  had  a  ride 
of  four  or  five  hours  before  him,  he  wished  me  good  luck  and 
set  otF  northward,  while  the  sailors,  who  were  in  waiting,  car- 
ried me  back  to  the  boat. 

All  the  afternoon  I  sped  before  a  strong  wind  up  the  mag' 
nifleent  river.  Its  breadth  varied  from  two  to  three  milee,  but 
its  current  was  shallow  and  sluggish.  The  shores  were  sandy, 
and  covered  with  groves  of  the  gum-produoing  mimosa,  which 
appeared  for  the  first  tinjc  in  profusion.  About  four  o'clock  I 
passed  a  low,  Isohted  hill  on  the  eELstern  bank,  whieh  the 
sailors  called  Dj\ir  en-nchbee,  and  near  sunset,  a  long  ridge  on 
the  right,  two  miles  inland,  broke  the  dead  level  of  the  plains 
of  Kordofan.  The  sand-banks  were  covered  with  wild  geese 
and  ducks  in  myriads,  and  here  and  there  we  saw  an  enor- 
mouB  crocodile  lounging  on  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  sun 
went  down ;  the  short  twilight  faded,  and  I  was  canopied  hy  a 
superb  starlit  heaven.  Taurus,  Orion,  Sirius  and  the  South- 
em  Cross  sparkled  in  one  long,  unbroken  galaxy  of  splendor. 
The  brcczG  was  mild  and  light,  and  the  waves  rippled  with  a 
pleasant  sound  against  the  prow.  My  sailors  sat  on  the  for- 
ward deck,  singing  doleful  songs,  to  which  the  haying  of  dogs 
and  the  yells  of  hyenas  made  a  fit  accompaniment.  The  dis- 
tant Ehores  of  the  river  were  lighted  with  the  fires  of  the  Mo- 
bainmediyeh  Arabs,  and  we  beard  the  men  shouting  to  eaeb 
;r  occasionally.     About  nine  o'clock  we  passed 
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cipal  village,  &nd  approached  the  territories  of  the  Uaaaani- 

The  wind  fell  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  boat  came  to  an- 
chor I  awoke  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight  and  found  it 
blowing  agaio  fresh  and  Btrong  ;  whereupon  I  roused  the  rnia 
and  sailors,  and  made  them  huist  BaiL  We  gained  so  imich 
by  this  move,  that  by  Bunrise  we  had  passed  the  village  of 
Shekh  Moussa,  and  were  entering  the  territories  of  the  llassa- 
nijeh  Arabs ;  the  last  tribe  whieh  is  subject  to  the  Pasha  of 
Soudan  Beyond  them  are  the  primitive  Negro  Kingdoms  of 
Central  Africa,  in  almost  the  same  condition  now  as  thoj  have 
been  for  thousands  of  years  past.  About  sunrise  the  ruis  or- 
dered the  sails  to  ho  furled,  and  the  vessel  put  about.  The 
men  were  rowing  some  time  before  I  discovered  the  cause. 
Whilst  attempting  to  hoiat  my  flag,  one  of  them  let  it  fall  iuto 
the  water,  and  instead  of  jumping  in  after  it,  as  I  should  havo 
done  bad  I  seen  it,  suffered  the  vessel  to  go  some  distance  be- 
fore he  eveu  announced  the  loss.  We  were  then  so  far  from 
the  spot,  that  any  attempt  to  recover  it  would  have  hccn  use- 
less, and  so  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes  which  had  floated 
thus  far  triumphantly  into  Africa,  met  the  fate  of  moat  travel- 
lers in  those  regions.  They  lay  imbedded  in  the  mud  of  the 
Wliite  Nile,  and  I  sailed  away  from  the  spot  with  a,  pang,  as 
if  a  iiiend  had  been  drowned  there.  The  flag  of  one's  country 
dearer  to  him  than  wheu  it  is  his  companion  and 
.  foreign  lands. 

iSuiing  the  whole  forenoon  we  sailed  at  the  rate  of  s 

hour,  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  whose  breadth 
varied  from  two  to  three  miloa.  Tlie  shores  no  longw  pro- 
Mdited  the  same  dead  level  as  on  the  first  day.     They  weto 
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n  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  i 
witL  forestB  of  the  gum-heariDg  miraoaa,  under  which  grew 
thiclteta  of  a  dense  greeo  shrub,  mixed  with  cactus  and  euphor- 
"bia.  The  gum  is  a  tree  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height, 
with  a  thick  trunk  and  spreading  brnnehea,  and  no  Italian  oak 
or  chcBtnut  presents  a  greater  variety  of  picturesque  forms  to 
the  painter's  eye.  The  foliage  ia  thiii,  allowing  the  manifold 
nrticulationB  of  the  houghs  and  twigs  to  be  seen  through  it. 
It  was  most  abundant  on  the  Kordofau  side,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  gum  annually  exported  to  Egypt  cornea  from 
that  country.  The  broad  tide  of  the  river  and  the  wild  lusu- 
riance  of  the  continuous  forests  that  girdled  it,  gave  this  part 
of  its  course  an  air  of  majesty,  which  recalled  the  Mississippi 
There  was  not  a  single  feature  that  regembled 


to  ray  mind, 
Egypt. 

Towards 
triela  of  the 
and  Tut 

the  first  I  saw  aiu 
clusters  of  tokuh,  c 
circular  form,  with 


Q  we  reaeh  d  h  ra  tl  LI  pop  lat  d  d  •<- 
;  Hassaniyeh.  Tl  e  town  f  Dama  on  the  east 
n  the  west,  not  vc  y  d  tant  f  n  ea  1  othe  were 
iaw  since  leav  uf,  KU  o  ra  Tl  y  we  e  merely 
If  the  straw  huts  of  the  natives,  built  in  a 
a  conical  roof  of  matting,  the  smoke  escap- 
ing through  an  opening  in  the  top.  At  both  these  placea,  ns 
well  as  at  other  points  along  the  river,  the  natives  had  ferries, 
and  ap])eared  to  be  busy  in  transporting  men,  camels  and  gooda 
from  one  bank  to  the  other.  On  account  of  the  breadth  of  the 
river  the  passage  was  long,  and  the  boatmen  eased  their  labor 
by  making  a  sail  of  their  cotton  mantles,  which  they  fastened 
to  two  upright  sticks.  The  shores  were  crowded  with  herds 
of  sbbep  and  goats,  and  I  saw  near  Damas  a  large  drove  of 
camels  which  were  waiting  an  opportunity  to  cross.     The  IIiA' 
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sanijehs  own  no  camels,  and  this  was  probably  a  carayan  from 
Kbartoom,  bonnd  for  Kordofan.  In  some  places  the  people 
brought  donkeys  laden  with  water-skins,  which  they  filled  from 
the  river.  I  noticed,  occasionally,  a  small  patch  of  beans,  but 
nothing  that  looked  like  a  regular  system  of  cultivation.  The 
Hassaniyehs  are  yellow,  with  straight  features,  and  resemble 
the  Fellahs  of  Lower  Egypt  more  than  any  other  Central- Af- 
rican tribe.  Those  whom  we  saw  at  a  distance  from  the  vil- 
lages retreated  with  signs  of  fear  as  my  vessel  approached  the 
shore.  Dr.  Peney,  the  Medical  Inspector  of  Soudan,  describ- 
ed to  me,  while  in  Khartoum,  some  singular  customs  of  these 
Arabs.  The  rights  of  women,  it  appears,  are  recognized 
among  them  more  thoroughly  than  among  any  other  savage 
people  in  the  world.  When  a  woman  is  married,  her  father 
states  that  one  fourth  of  her  life  thenceforth  is  reserved  for  her 
own  use,  and  the  husband  is  obliged  to  respect  this  reserva- 
tion. Every  fourth  day  she  is  released  from  the  marriage  vow, 
and  if  she  loves  some  one  else  better  than  her  husband,  he  can 
dwell  in  her  tent  that  day,  obliging  the  husband  himself  to  re- 
tire. Their  hospitality  is  such,  moreover,  that  if  a  stranger 
visits  one  of  their  settlements  they  furnish  him,  for  four  days, 
with  a  tent  and  a  wife.  They  should  add  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, and  then  their  hospitality  would  be  complete.  No  re- 
proach whatever  attaches  to  the  woman,  on  account  of  this  tem- 
porary connection.  The  Hassaniyeh,  in  other  respects,  are 
not  more  immoral  than  other  tribes,  and  these  customs  appear 
to  be  connected  with  their  religious  faith. 

After  passing  Tura  (the  terminus  of  a  short  caravan  route 
of  four  days  to  Obeid,  the  capital  of  Kordofan),  a  mountain 
range,  some  distance  from  the  river,  appeared  on  the  right 
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bank.     The  peaks  wer 
pale-violet  hue  showed 
the  gum  forests, 
tation  grew  moi 


broken  and  conical  in  form,  aatl  u 

ich  fine  effect  bebiiid  the  dark  line  o( 

With  evei'y  hour  of  our  progress,  the  vcge- 

rank  and  lusuriant.     On  the  eastern  bank 


the  gum  gave  place  to  the  flowering  mimosa,  which  rose  in 
B  dense  rampart  from  the  water's  edge  and  filled  the  air  with 
the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms.  Myriads  of  wild  geese,  ducks, 
cranes,  storks,  herons  and  ibises  sat  on  the  narrow  beaches  of 
Band  or  circled  ia  the  air  with  hoarse  clang  and  croaking. 
Among  them  I  saw  more  than  one  specimen  of  that  rare  and 
curious  water-bird,  whose  l-arge,  homy  bill  curves  upward  in- 
stead of  downward,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  been  put  on  the 
wrong  way.  As  lie  eats  nothing  bnt  small  fish,  which  he  swal 
lows  with  his  head  mider  water,  this  is  not  such  a  great  incon- 
venience aa  one  would  suppose.  The  bars  which  occasionally 
made  out  into  the  current  served  as  a  resting-place  for  croco- 
diles, which  now  began  to  appear  in  companies  of  ten  or  fifteen, 
and  the  forests  were  filled  with  legions  of  apes,  which  leaped 
chattering  down  from  the  branches  to  lnok  at  us.  A  whole 
family  of  them  sat  on  the  bank  for  some  time,  watching  ns,  and 
when  wc  frightened  them  away  hj  our  shouts,  it  was  amusing 
to  see  a  mother  pick  up  her  infant  ape,  and  scamper  ofi'  with  it 
under  her  arm.  The  wild  fowl  were  astonishingly  tame,  and 
many  of  them  so  fat  that  they  seemed  scarcely  able  to  fly. 
Here  and  there,  along  the  shore,  large  broods  of  the  yonng 
were  making  their  first  essays  in  swimming.  The  boatmen 
took  great  delight  in  menacing  the  old  birds  with  pieces  of 
wood,  in  order  to  make  them  diva  mider  water.  There  were 
Bume  superb  white  cranes,  -with  a  rosy  tinge  along  the  edgti 
of  their  wings,  and  I  saw  two  more  of  the  oreBted  king-herooK 
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After  passing  the  island  of  Tshebeshi,  the  river,  which  still 
retains  its  great  breadth,  is  bordered  ]fy  a  swampy  growth  of 
reeds.  It  is  filled  with  numerous  low  islands,  covered  with 
trees,  mostly  dead,  and  with  waste,  white  br<anches  which  have 
drifted  down  during  the  inundation.  Itt  the  forests  along  the 
shore  many  trees  had  also  been  killed  by  the  high  water  of  the 
previous  summer.  There  are  no  habitations  on  this  part  of 
the  river,  but  all  is  wild,  and  lonely,  and  magnificent.  I  had 
seen  no  sail  since  leaving  Khartoum,  and  as  the  sun  that  even- 
ing threw  his  last  red  rays  on  the  mighty  flood,  I  felt  for  the 
first  time  that  I  was  alone,  far  in  the  savage  heart  of  Africa. 
We  dashed  along  at  a  most  exciting  rate  of  speed,  brushing  the 
reeds  of  the  low  islands,  or  dipping  into  the  glocm  of  the  shad- 
ows thrown  by  the  unpruned  forests.  The  innumerable  swarms 
of  wild  birds  filled  the  air  with  their  noise,  as  they  flew  to  their 
coverts,  or  ranged  themselves  in  compact  files  on  the  sand. 
Above «all  their  din,  I  heard  at  intervals,  from  the  unseen 
thickets  inland,  the  prolonged  snarling  roar  of  some  wild  beast. 
It  was  too  deep- toned  and  powerful  for  a  leopard,  and  we  all 
decided  that  it  was  a  lion.  As  I  was  watching  the  snowy 
cranes  and  silvery  herons  that  alighted  on  the  boughs  within 
pistol-shot,  my  men  pointed  out  a  huge  hippopotamus,  standing 
in  the  reeds,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  vessel.  lie  was  be- 
tween five  and  six  feet  high,  but  his  head,  body  and  legs  were 
of  enormous  bulk.  He  looked  at  us,  opened  his  great  jaws, 
gave  his  swine-like  head  a  toss  in  the  air,  and  plunged  hastily 
into  the  water.  At  the  same  instant  an  immense  crocodile 
(perhaps  twenty  feet  in  length)  left  his  basking-place  on  the 
sand  and  took  refuge  in  the  river.  Soon  afterwards  two  hippo- 
potami rose  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and,  aftci'  snorting  the 
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iFatcr  from  their  nostrils,  eatertaiaed  us  with  a.  peculiar  gmiil- 
iDg  EOiuid,  like  tbe  lowest  rambliiig  note  of  a,  double-bass.  The 
concert  was  continued  liy  otliers,  and  resumed  from  time  to  time 
through  tlic  night.  This  was  Ceutrul  Africa  as  I  had  dream- 
ed it — a  grand  though  savage  picture,  full  of  life  and  heat,  aud 
with  a  barbaric  splendor  evoa  is  the  forms  of  Nature. 

As  the  new  moon  and  the  evening  star  went  down  together 
behind  the  mimosa  forests  on  the  western  bank,  we  reached  the 
island  of  Hassaniych,  haying  sailed  upward  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  siuee  the  evening  before.  I  bad  every  pros- 
pect of  reaching  my  destination,  the  island  of  Abo,  in  the 
archipelago  of  the  Shilloiiks,  before  noon  the  nest  day,  or  in 
two  days  from  Khartoum — a  distance  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred aud  fifty  miles  I  Better  sailing  than  this  was  never  made 
on  the  Nile.  Four  more  days  of  such  wind  would  have  taken  me 
to  the  Bnhr  d-Ghaza!,  in  lat.  9° — the  land  of  lions,  elephants, 
and  giraffes,  where  the  Nile  becomes  a  sea  of  grass.  It  became 
more  difficult  for  me  to  return,  the  further  I  advanced.  At 
nine  o'clock  we  passed  the  island  of  Hassaniyeli,  and  saw  the 
fires  of  the  Shillook  negroes  burning  brightly  on  the  western 
bank.  The  wind  blew  more  briskly  than  ever,  and  I  dashed 
onward  in  the  starlight  with  the  painful  knowledge  that  I  ffM 
fast  approaching  the  point  beyond  which  I  dared  not  go.  ■ 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

advehtuhes    among    the    shillook    negroes. 

Moniiiig— Magnificence  of  the  Island  Scenery— Birds  and  Hippopotami— Flight  of  the 
Katiyea— The  Island  of  Aba— Signs  of  Popidation— A  Band  of  Warriors- The  Shekh 
and  the  Saltan— A  Treaty  of  Peace — ^The  Robe  of  Honor— Suspicions— We  walk  to 
the  Village — Appearance  of  the  Shillooks— The  Village— The  Sultan  gives  Audieno 
— ^Women  and  Children — Ornaments  of  the  Natives— My  Watch— A  Jar  of  Honey — 
Ba^don  and  Alarm— The  Shillook  and  the  Saltan's  Black  Wife— Character  of  tho 
Shillooks— The  Land  of  the  Lotus— Population  of  the  Shillook  Kingdom— The  Turn- 
ing Point — A  View  from  the  Mast-Head. 

We  sailed  nearly  all  night  with  a  steady  north-wind,  which 
towards  morning  became  so  strong  that  the  men  were  obliged 
to  take  in  sail  and  let  us  scud  under  bare  poles.  When  I  rose, 
in  the  gray  of  early  dawn,  they  were  about  hoisting  the  little 
stern-sheet,  which  alone  sufficed  to  carry  us  along  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour.  We  had  passed  the  frontier  of  Egyp- 
tian Soudan  soon  after  sunset,  and  were  then  deep  in  the  negro 
kingdom  of  the  Shillooks.  The  scenery  had  changed  consider- 
ably since  the  evening.  The  forests  were  taller  and  more 
dense,  and  the  river  more  thickly  studded  'with  islands,  the  soil 
of  which  was  entirely  concealed  by  the  luxuriant  girdle  of 
shrubs  and  water-plants,  in  which  they  lay  imbedded.     The 
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amhalc,  a  species  of  aquatic  shrub,  with  leaves  resembling  tj 
sensitive  plant  and  wiuged,  beau-like  LloBsoms  of  a  rich  yellow 
Luc,  grew  on  the  edge  of  the  shore,  with  its  roota  in  the  water 
and  its  long  arms  floating  on  the  surface.  It  formed  impene- 
trable ramparts  aroutid  the  islands  and  shores,  except  where 
the  hippopotamus  aud  crocodile  had  trodden  paths  into  the 
forests,  or  the  lion  and  leopard  had  come  down  to  the  river's 
margin  to  drink.  Behind  this  floating  hem  of  foliage  and  hlos- 
soins  appeared  other  and  larger  shrubs,  completely  matted  to- 
gether with  climbing  vmes,  which  covered  them  like  a  mantle 
aud  hung  from  their  brancbes  dangling  streamers  of  white  and 
purple  and  yellow  blossoms.  They  even  stretched  to  the 
boughs  of  the  large  mimosa,  or  eont  trees,  which  grew  in  tho 
centre  of  the  islands,  thus  blading  all  together  in  rounded 
niatises.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  resembled  floating  bills 
of  vegetation,  and  their  slopes  and  euramits  of  impervious  foli- 
age, rolling  in  the  wiud,  appeared  to  keep  time  with  the  rock- 
ing of  the  waves  that  upheld  them.  The  profusion  of  vegeta- 
ble life  reminded  rao  of  tjie  Chagres  River.  If  not  so  rich 
and  gorgeous,  it  was  on  a  far  grander  scale.  The  river  had 
Btill  a  breadth  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  where  his  current  was  free, 
but  where  island  crowded  on  island  in  a  vast  archipelago  of 
leafy  shores,  he  took  a  much  wider  sweep.  The  waves  danced 
and  glistened  in  the  cool  northern  wiud,  as  we  glided  around 
his  majestic  curves,  and  I  stood  on  deck  watching  the  wonder- 
ful panorama  unfold  on  either  side,  with  a  feeling  of  exul- 
tation to  which  I  gave  free  vent  In  no  other  river  have  I 
seen  landscapes  of  Mrger  or  more  Imposing  character. 

All  the  rich  animal  world  of  this  region  was  awake  and 
stirring  before  the  sua.      The  wild  fowls  left  their  roosts ;  the 
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-.zaks  flew  twltterlrig  over  the  waves,  calling  up  tliuir  ma 
the  sleepy  crocodiles  ;  the  herona  atrotched  their  wiiigs  against  I 
the  wind ;    the  monkeja  leaped  and  chattered  in  the  wogda, 
and  at  last  whole  hcrda  of  hippopotami,  sportiug  near  the  ^hore, 
came  np  spouting  wat«r  from  their  nostrils,  iu  a  manner  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  grampus.     I  counted  ali  together,  soon 
after  auorise,  near  the  end  of  an  iahind.     They  floundered  I 
about  in  the  shallows  popping  np  their  heads  every  few  min-  I 
ntoH  to  look  at  us,  and  at  last  walked  out  through   the  roods  I 
and  stood  upon  the  shore.     Soon  ofte  wards  fi  c  more  appear-  1 
ed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  th  n    f    th  we  saw  them  ] 
almost  constantly,  and  sometime  w  th  n  fifty  ya  ds,    I  noticed  1 
one  which  must  have  been  four  f    t    n  h      d  h  a  ross  the  eara,  I 
and  with  a  head  nearly  five  feet  1  ng      H      pe  ed  his  mouth  \ 
wide  eaough  to  show  two  round,  blunt  tusks,  or  rather  grinders,  I 
one  on  each  side.     They  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  I 
and  frequently  turned  about  after  we  had  passed,  and  followed   ] 
for  some  time  in  our  wake.  1 

Soon  after  sunrise  the  rais  observed  some  Shillooks  in  the  i 
distance,  who  were  sinking  their  canoes  in  the  rirer,  after  j 
which  they  hastily  retreated  into  the  woods.  We  ran  along  I 
licside  the  embowering  shores,  till  we  reached  the  place.  Tha  I 
canoes  were  carefully  concealed  and  some  pieces  of  drift  wood  I 
thrown  over  the  spot,  as  if  left  there  by  the  river.  The  raia  1 
climbed  to  the  mast-head  and  called  to  tlie  people,  assuring  1 
them  that  there  was  no  danger,  but,  though  we  peered  sharply  I 
into  the  thickets,  we  could  find  no  signs  of  any  human  being  I 
The  river  here  turned  to  the  south,  disclosing  other  and  rich-  I 
er  groups  of  islands,  stretching  beyond  one  another  far  into  the  I 
disLauce.     Directly  on  our  left  was  the  northern  point  of  the'  I 
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iEla.Dd  of  Aba,  our  destinatton.     As  the  island  is  alz  or  ei^ot 

miles  in  lengtb,  I  determined  to  make  the  most  of  my  bargain, 
and  so  told  the  rats  that  he  must  take  me  to  its  further  end, 
and  to  the  villa.n«s  of  the  Shillooks,  whom  I  had  come  to  see. 
Ahou-Hammed  was  8mall  io  body,  but  had  a  atflut  heart.  Tho 
CoDBuI  and  fat  Abou-Biilta  had  given  him  special  imitruotiona 
to  keep  me  out  of  danger,  yet  he  could  not  refuse  my  demands, 
■We  sailed  two  or  three  milea  along  the  shore  of  Aba,  looking 
into  the  depths  of  its  ambak  forests  for  traces  of  the  Shillooks, 
who,  according  to  the  rais,  had  a  village  oa  the  island.  On 
oar  right  extended  a  chain  of  smaller  islands — bowery  massea 
of  leaves  and  blossoms — and  beyond  them  the  wild  forests  of 
the  western  bank.  Glorioan  above  description  waa  that  world 
of  wavea  and  foliage — of  wood,  water  and  sky. 

At  last,  on  rounding  one  of  the  coves  of  Aba,  we  cama 
upon  a  flock  of  sheep,  feeding  along  the  shore.  A  light  thread 
of  smoke  arose  from  among  some  dead,  fallen  trees,  a  few  paces 
lu  the  forest,  but  no  person  was  to  be  seen.  The  boat  was  run 
to  the  shore,  and  we  landed  and  examined  the  spot.  The  d^ 
tives  had  evidently  just  left,  for  the  brands  were  burning,  and 
wo  saw  the  prints  of  their  long  feet  in  the  ashes.  The  rais  and 
sailors  walked  on  tiptoe  through  the  woods,  looking  for  the 
hidden  inhabitants.  The  mimosas,  which  here  grow  to  the 
height  of  fifty  feet,  met  above  our  heads  and  made  a  roof 
against  the  sun.  Some  large  gray  apes,  startled  by  our  vieit, 
leaped  with  wonderful  dexterity  from  tree  to  tree.  I  fonsd 
several  abandoned  fire-places  during  my  walk,  and  near  the 
shore  saw  many  footprints  in  the  soft  soil.  The  forest  \\:iS 
quite  clear  of  underwood,  but  the  ground  was  cumbered  with 
the  trunks  of  dead  trees.     There  were  but  few  flowering  phmtt, 
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and  I  was  too  mucli  interested  in  the  searcli  for  the  Shillook? 
to  examine  them. 

The  rais  finally  descried  the  huts  of  the  village  at  a  dis- 
tance, near  the  extremity  of  the  island.  We  returned  to  the 
vessel,  and  were  about  putting  off  in  order  to  proceed  thither, 
when  a  large  body  of  men,  armed  with  spears,  appeared  in  the 
forest,  coming  towards  us  at  a  quick  pace.  The  rais,  who  had 
already  had  some  intercourse  with  these  people  and  knew  some- 
thing of  their  habits,  advanced  alone  to  meet  them.  I  could 
see,  through  the  trees,  that  a  consultation  was  held,  and  short- 
ly, though  with  some  sigus  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  about  a 
dozen  of  the  savages  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  vessel,  while  the  others  sat  down  on  the  ground,  still  hold- 
ing the  spears  in  their  hands.  The  rais  now  returned  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  said  that  the  Shillooks  had  come  with  the 
intention  of  fighting,  but  he  had  informed  them  that  this  was  a 
visit  from  the  Sultan's  son,  who  came  to  see  them  as  a  friend, 
and  would  then  return  to  his  father's  country.  Thereupon 
they  consented  to  speak  with  me,  and  I  might  venture  to  go 
on  shore.  I  landed  again,  with  Achmet,  and  walked  up  with 
the  rais  to  the  spot  where  the  men  were  seated.  The  shekh 
of  the  island,  a  tall,  handsome  man,  rose  to  greet  me,  by  touch- 
ing the  palm  of  his  right  hand  to  mine  and  then  raising  it  to 
his  forehead.  I  made  a  like  salutation,  after  which  he  sat 
down.  The  vizier  (as  he  called  himself),  an  old  man  exces- 
sively black  in  complexion,  then  advanced,  and  the  other  war- 
riors in  succession,  till  all  had  saluted  me.  The  conversation 
was  carried  on  in  the  Arabic  jargon  of  Soudan,  which  the  shokh 
and  some  of  his  men  spoke  tolerably  well,  so  that  I  could  un- 
derstand the  most  of  what  was  siiid.     "  Why  don't  you  bring 
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the  Sultan's  carpet  that  be  may  rest?"  said  the  eLekl 
of  my  sailors.  Ths  carpet  and  pillows  were  im mediately 
brought,  and  I  stretched  myself  out  in  front  of  the  shekh  and 
vizier,  who  sat  npon  a  fallen  tree,  while  the  others  squatted 
npnn  the  ground.  The  shekh  at  first  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
Tersation,  but  pat  looking  at  mc  steadily,  from  under  his  heavy 
eyebrows.  Our  negotiations  were  conducted  in  genuine  diplo- 
matic style.  Whenever  His  Majesty  of  the  Sbillooks  had  any 
thing  to  say,  he  mentioned  it  to  hia  viaier,  who  addressed  Aeh- 
met,  my  vizier,  who  communicated  it  to  me,  the  Snltan.  The 
spectators  observed  the  most  profound  silence,  and  nothing 
could  surjjiiss  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

In  the  mean  time  the  other  warriors  bud  come  up  and  taken 
their  scats  around  us,  each  one  greeting  me  before  he  sat  down, 
with  "ow-ieaie-'ieolAa/"  (probably  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
"mar-haUia?''  "how  d'ye  do  ?")  The  vizier,  addressing  me 
tlirougb  Aehmet,  said ;  "  Tell  qs  what  you  want ;  if  you  como 
to  fight,  we  are  ready  for  yon."  I  assured  the  shekh  through 
him  that  I  came  as  a  friend,  and  bad  no  intention  of  molesting 
them,  but  he  was  not  sutiafied,  and  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  drawing  a  mark  between  us  on  the  ground  :  "  if  you  are 
really  friends,  we  will  bo  friends  with  you;  but  if  you  are  not, 
we  are  ready  to  fight  you."  Aehmet  at  last  swore  by  the  Pro- 
phet Mohammed,  and  by  the  wisdomof  Allah,  that  we  bad  come 
in  peace ;  tliat  the  Sultan  wished  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  would 
then  return  home.  At  the  request  of  the  rai's  we  had  come  on 
shore  unarmed,  but  it  had  not  the  antieipatod  ofieot.  "  Why 
have  you  no  arms  ?  "  said  the  shekh  ;  "  are  you  afraid  of  us  ?  " 
I  told  hiui  that  it  was  in  order  to  show  that  I  had  no  hostile 
inteotions,  but  the  people  seemed  to  consider  it  as  mark  of 
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either  treachery  or  fear.  I  hrought  some  lohacco  with  me^ 
which  I  gave  to  the  shekh,  but  he  received  it  coldly,  and  said : 
**  Where  is  the  dress  which  the  Sultan  has  brought  for  me  ?  " 
This  reminded  me  that  I  had  entirely  neglected  to  provide 
myself  in  Khartoum  with  muslin  and  calico,  for  presents.  1 
remedied  the  deficiency,  however,  by  going  on  board  and  taking 
one  of  my  shirts  and  a  silk  handkerchief,  as  well  as  some  beads 
and  ear-rings  for  the  wives  of  the  two  dignitaries.  Achmet 
added  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  Turkish  drawers,  and  brought  a 
fresh  supply  of  tobacco  for  the  warriors.  The  shekh  took  the! 
presents  with  evident  gratification,  and  then  came  the  work  of 
clothing  him.  He  was  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  put  on  the 
garments,  but  Achmet  and  the  rais  unwound  the  cotton  cloth 
from  his  loins,  stuck  his  legs  into  the  drawers,  his  arms  into 
the  shirt-sleeves,  and  tied  the  handkerchief  about  his  head. 
Once  clothed,  he  gave  no  more  attention  to  his  garments,  but 
wore  them  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  if  he  had  never  pos- 
sessed a  scantier  costume.  The  vizier,  who  had  shown  mani- 
fest ill-humor  at  being  passed  by,  was  quieted  by  the  present 
of  a  shirt,  which  was  put  upon  his  shoulders  in  like  manner. 
He  gave  me  his  name  as  Adjeh-Seedoo  ("  He  pleases  Lis  Mas- 
ter"), a  most  appropriate  name  for  a  vizier.  The  'shekli's 
name,  Ahd-en-noor  ("  the  Slave  of  Light"),  was  hardly  so 
befitting,  for  he  was  remarkably  dark.  I  was  much  amused  at 
my  servant  Ali,  who  had  shown  great  terror  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  savages.  He  had  already  become  so  familiar, 
that  when  the  shekh  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  use  of 
the  beads  and  ear-rings,  Ali  pinched  his  ears  very  significantly, 
and  took  hold  of  his  neck  to  show  how  they  must  be  worn. 
By  this  time  cofiee  had  been  prepared  and  was  brought  to 
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them.  But  they  Lad  been  so  accustomed  to  iuliumanity  aot). 
deception  ou  the  part  of  the  Turks,  that  tbej  still  mietrnsted 
OB  and  no  one  would  drink,  for  fear  that  it  contained  poison. 
To  quiet  them,  thorefore,  I  drauk  a  cup  first,  aftiir  which  thej- 
took  it  readily,  but  many  of  them,  who  then  tasted  coffee  for- 
the  first  time,  did  not  seem  to  relish  it.  A  drove  of  eheej* 
happening  to  pass  by,  the  sbckh  ordered  one  of  the  rams  to  he 
caught  and  put  on  board  the  Teasel,  for  the  Sultan's  dinner. 
The  men  soon  began  to  demand  tobacco,  clothes,  and  variouw 
other  things,  and  grew  bo  importunate  that  Achmet  became 
alarmed,  and  even  the  rais,  who  was  a  man  of  some  courage^ 
Beemed  a  little  uneasy.  I  thought  it  time  to  give  a  change  l*^ 
■kffairs,  aud  therefore  rose  and  told  the  shekh  I  was  ready  tt^ 
visit  his  village.  We  had  intended  returning  on  board  an<X- 
Bailing  to  the  place,  which  was  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island,  about  a  mile  distant,  but  refiecting  that  tliis  mightr 
occasion  mistrust,  and  that  the  best  way  of  avoiding  danger  i^ 
to  appear  nnoonseioua  of  it,  I  called  Achmet  and  the  rais  t<^ 
aoQDiupany  me  on  foot.  While  theae  thmgs  were  transpiring^ 
a  number  of  other  Shillooks  had  arrived,  so  that  there  wer^ 
now  upwards  of  fifty.  All  were  armed — the  most  of  then»- 
with  iron-pointed  speara,  some  with  clubs,  and  some  with  lon^ 
poles,  having  knobs  of  hard  wood  on  the  end.  They  were  alL- 
tall,  strong,  stately  people,  not  more  than  two  or  three  under" 
aix  feet  in  heiglit,  while  the  most  of  tliem  were  three  or  four- 
iucliea  over  that  ataadard.  Some  had  a.  piece  of  rough  cottoik- 
eloth  tied  around  the  waiat  or  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  bu& 
the  most  of  them  were  entirely  naked.  Their  figures  wer^ 
large  and  muscular,  but  not  symmetrical,  nor  was  there  th^ 
least  grnCQ  ia  their  movementa.     Their  faces  resembled  a  ctdb^ 
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betwGBa  the  Negro  of  Guinea  and  the  North  American  In-  ' 
dian,  having  the  high  olieek  hones,  the  narrow  forehead  and  | 
poiuted  hebd  of  the  latter,  with  the  flat  nose  and  projcctin^B 
lips  of  the  former.  Their  teeth  were  so  long  as  to  appear  liksl 
tasks,  and  in  moat  of  them  one  or  two  front  teeth  were  want-  1 
ing,  whieii  gayo  their  faces  a  wolfish  espreasioa.  Their  ejea  ■ 
were  Biiinll  and  had  an  inflamed  look,  which  might  have  been  I 
occasioned  hj  the  damp  exhalations  of  the  soil  on  which  they  I 
slept.  Every  one  wore  on  armiet  above  tlie  etbow,  either 
Begmeot  of  an  elephant's  tusk,  or  a  thick  ting  of  plaited  hippo- 
potamus hide.  The  most  of  them  had  a  striag  of  glass  heads  1 
around  the  neck,  and  the  Hhekh  wore  a  necklace  of  the  large  I 
white  variety,  called  "  pigeon  eggs  "  by  the  traders  on  the  J 
White  Nile.  They  had  no  beards,  and  their  hair  was  sci 
or  plucked  out  on  the  forehead  and  temples,  leaving  only  ft.  1 
circular  crown  of  crisp  wool  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Somei  ■ 
bad  Tuhhed  their  faces  and  heads  with  red  ashes,  which  impart*  I 
ed  a  livid,  ghastly  effect  to  their  black  skins. 

The  shekh  marched  ahead,  in  his  white  garments  and  flut-  < 
tcring  head-dress,  followed  by  the  warriors,  each  carrying  his  J 
long  spear  erect  in  hia  hand.  We  walked  in  the  midst  of-l 
them,  and  I  was  so  careful  to  avoid  all  appearance  uf  fear  tliatf 
I  never  once  looked  behind,  to  see  whether  the  vessel  was 
lowing  us.  A  violent  dispute  arose  among  some  of  the  me 
front,  and  from  their  frequent  glances  towards  us,  it  was 
dent  that  we  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  convcrsa- 1 
tion.  I  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  till  the  matter  was  rcforrod  | 
to  the  shekh,  who  decided  it  in  a  way  that  silenced  the  mei 
it  did  not  satisfy  them.  As  we  approached  the  village,  good-  , 
kamor   was  restored,  and    their   demeanor   towards  ub   wMiJ 
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thencefort]]  more  friendly.  They  looked  at  me  witn  cnriositjr, 
but  without  ill-will,  Mid  I  could  see  that  my  dress  iatarested 
tbem  much  mnrc  than  my  persou,  Fiiiallj  we  reached  the 
Tillage,  wbich  contuined  about  oue  hundred  tokuls  of  straw, 
built  in  n  circular  form,  with  conical  roofa.  They  were  arrang- 
ed BO  as  to  inclose  a  space  lu  the  centre,  wbich  was  eyidently 
intended  as  a  fold  for  tlieir  aheop,  as  it  was  further  protected 
by  a  fence  of  thorns.  Guards  were  stationed  at  intervals  of 
oboat  twenty  yards,  along  the  side  fronting  the  river,  each 
leaning  back  against  hia  spear,  with  one  of  his  legs  drawn  up, 
BO  that  the  foot  rested  against  the  opposite  knee.  At  tjie 
principal  entrance  of  the  village,  opposite  which  I  counted 
twenty-seven  canoea  drawn  up  against  the  shore,  we  made  halt, 
ncd  the  shokli  ordered  a  seat  to  be  brought.  An  angareh,  the 
frame  of  which  was  covered  with  a  net-work  of  hippopotamus 
thongs,  was  placed  in  the  shade  of  a  majestic  mimosa  tree,  and 
the  shekh  and  I  tools  our  seats.  Another  angareb  was  brou^t 
and  placed  behind  us,  for  oar  respective  vianers.  The  warriors 
nil  laid  aside  their  spears  and  eat  on  the  ground,  forming  a 
semicircle  iu  front  of  us.  A  swarm  of  naked  hoja,  from  eight 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  crept  dodging  behind  the  trees  till  thcj 
reached  a  convenient  place  in  the  rear,  where  they  watched  ma 
curiously,  but  drew  back  in  alarm  whenever  I  ttJjTicd  my  head. 
Tiie  village  was  entirely  deserted  of  its  inhabitants,  every  one 
having  conic  to  behold  the  strange  Sultan.  The  females  kepi 
at  a  distance  at  first,  but  gradually  a  few  were  so  far  overcome 
by  their  curiosity  that  they  approached  near  e^jpugh  for  mo  to 
observe  them  dosely.  They  were  nude,  except  a  small  piece 
of  sheepskin  around  the  loina,  and  in  their  forms  wore  not  very 
0  distinguiah  from  th !  men,  having  flat,  mt 
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u)3  uarrow  hips.  They  were  from  five  feet  eight  inches 
feet  iu  height.  The  rai's  iuformcd  me  that  the  Shillooks  trfr 
quently  sell  their  women  and  children,  aod  that  a.  boy  or  girl 
can  be  bought  for  about  twenty  measures  of  dourra. 

After  undergoing  tlieir  inspection  half  an  hour,  I  began  M' 
get  tired  of  sitting  in  state,  and  had  my  pipe  brought  from  the 
boat.  I  saw  by  an  occasional  sidelong  glance  that  the  ahekk 
watebed  me,  but  I  smoked  eareleaslj  until  the  tobacco  wM' 
finished.  Some  of  the  men  were  already  regaling  themselvea 
with  that  which  I  had  given  them.  They  had  pipes  with  im. 
meuse  globular  bowls  of  clay,  short,  thick  stems  of  reed,  and 
mouth-pieces  made  of  a  variety  of  wild  gourd,  with  a  long, 
pointed  neck,  A  handful  of  tobacco  was  placed  in  the  bowl 
and  two  or  three  coals  laid  upnn  it,  after  which  the  orifice  wa» 
closed  with  clay.  Tlie  vizier,  AJjcb-Saedoo,  who  bad  some- 
thing of  the  Yankee  In  his  angular  features  and  the  shrewcl 
wrinkles  about  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  chewed  the  tobacco  and 
squirted  ont  the  saliva  between  his  teath  in  the  true  Down. 
£ast  style.  I  bargained  for  bis  pipe  at  two  piastres,  and  nos 
of  tba  ivory  arm-rings  at  five,  but  as  I  had  no  small 
money  (the  only  coin  current  among  them),  did  not  suec 
getting  the  former  article.  I  obtained,  however,  two  of  the 
arm-rings  of  hippopotamus  hide.  While  these  things 
ing  on,  the  shekh  who  had  been  observing  me  closely,  saw  the 
chain  of  my  watch,  which  he  seized.  I  took  out  tbo  waloh' 
and  held  it  to  his  ear.  He  started  back  tn  surprise,  and  to\ii\ 
tbe  men  what  he  bad  beard,  imitating  its  sound  i. 
amnsiug  manner.  They  all  crowded  around  to  listen,  and 
&om  tbeir  looks  and  signs  seemed  to  think  tbo  case  contained 
WBoe  bird  or  insect.     I  therefore  ojieoed  it,  and  showed  them 
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the  lafllioD  of  the  halance-mheel  and  of  the  hand  on  the  email! 
dial  of  the  face.  Their  BEtonishment  was  now  changed  to  awe, 
and  thej  looted  at  it  silently,  without  daring  to  touch  it. 

I  profited  by  thia  impreasion  to  make  a  move  for  starting, 
before  their  greed  for  presents  ehould  grow  into  a  resolve  to 
rob  as  by  force.  I  had  asked  the  shekh  two  or  three  times  to 
hare  a  cap  of  water  brought  for  me,  but  be  seemed  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  request.  Soon,  however,  one  of  the  men 
brought  a  large  earthen  jar,  stopped  with  oluy,  and  placed  it 
at  my  feet.  Thereupon  the  shekh  turned  to  me,  saying: 
"  There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  river,  and  here  I  give  you 
honey  to  mix  with  it."  The  jar  was  taken  on  board,  and  con 
tained,  in  fact,  nearly  a  gallon  of  wild  honey,  which  bad  a  rich, 
aromatic  taste,  like  the  odor  of  the  mimosa  flowers.  The  trad- 
ing-vessels on  the  White  Nile  purchase  this  honey,  but  as  the 
natives,  in  their  hatred  of  the  Turks,  frequently  mis  with  it 
the  juice  of  poisonous  plants,  they  are  obliged  to  taste  it  them- 
selves before  they  can  sell  iL  I  did  not  require  this  proof  at 
their  bauds,  preferring  to  trust  them  unreservedly,  at  least  in 
my  demeanor.  Trust  always  begets  a  kindred  trust,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  my  safety  among  those  savages  was  owing 
to  my  having  adopted  this  course  of  conduct, 

I  went  on  board  to  get  the  money  for  the  arm-rings,  and 
after  Achinet  bad  paid  the  men,  directed  him  and  the  rais  to 
return.  Several  of  tlie  Shillooks  followed,  offering  articles  foe 
sale,  and  the  viider,  who  had  waded  out,  holding  up  his  new 
ehirt  so  that  it  might  not  be  wet,  climbed  npon  the  gunwale 
of  the  boat  and  peered  into  the  oabin.  I  changed  my  position 
BO  as  to  stand  between  him  and  tlie  door,  gave  him  two  onioni 
which  he  saw  on  deck  and  had  an  appetite  for,  and  htutied 
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liim  away.  The  shekh  and  all  the  warriors  had  cume  down  to 
the  shora  but  without  their  speara,  and  were  seated 
grouud,  holiiiDg  a,  eonanltation.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
ruiB  was  at  the  helm,  aud  the  sailors  had  heguu  to  above 
bow  of  luj  boat  into  the  stream.  I  called  out :  "  0  Sliekh 
Abd-ea-noor  I  "  in  a  familiar  way,  aud  waved  my  baud 
token  of  parting.  He  rose,  returned  the  salute,  made  a 
ture  to  his  men,  and  they  all  went  slowly  hack  to  tbe  villagOij 
As  we  were  leaving,  the  sailors  iuformed  lue  that 
Shillooks,  who  had  come  down  to  the  boat  while  I  was  seated 
with  the  shekh  on  shore,  took  a  fancy  to  the  fat  black  filave 
who  cooks  for  them,  aud  expressed  his  determination  to  take 
her.  They  told  him  sbe  was  one  of  the  SolUn's  wives,  and 
that  as  His  Majesty  was  cow  the  shekb's  friend,  he  dare  not 
touch  her.  "  Oh,"  said  the  ShiUook,  "  if  she  is  the  Sultan's 
wife,  that  is  enough;"  aud  he  immediately  returned  to  the 
shore.  I  forgave  the  impertinence  of  the  sailors  in  passing  off 
such  a  hideous  creature  as  one  of  my  wives,  in  consideratioB 
of  tbe  adroitness  with  which  they  aroided  what  might  ban' 
been  a  serious  difficulty. 

The  Shillooks  have  not  tbe  appearance  of  mea  who  are 
naturally  malicious.  The  selfish  impudenee  wiiti  wnich  thoy 
demand  presents,  is  common  to  all  savage  tribes.  But  tbe 
Turks  aud  even  the  European  merchants  who  take  part  in  the 
annual  trading  expeditions  up  the  river,  have  dealt  with  them 
in  such  a  shameful  manner  that  tbey  are  uow  mistrustful  of  all 
strangers,  and  hence  it  is  unsafe  to  venture  among  them.  I 
attribute  the  friendly  character  of  my  inteiriew  with  thi 
much  to  good  luck  as  to  good  munngemeut.  The  rais 
wds  iui'urmed  me  that  if  tbe  shekh  had  not  been  satii 
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nitL  the  dresa  I  gave  him,  he  would  certainly  have  attempted 
to  plunder  the  vessel  He  stated  that  the  Sbillooks  are  in  tbe 
ha,bit  of  going  down  the  river  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Ilas- 
sauiyehB,  sinking  their  boats  and  coacsaling  themselves  in  the 
woods  in  the  day-time,  while  by  night  they  venture  iuto  the 
/illagcs  aud  rob  the  people  of  their  donrrai,  for  which  they 
lurc  a  great  foDdness.  Tbcy  cultivate  nothing  themselves, 
ind  thoir  only  employment  is  the  chase  of  the  elephant,  hippo- 
pot^imus  and  other  wild  beasts.  All  the  region  east  of  the 
river  abounds  with  herds  of  elephants  and  giraffes,  but  I  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  get  sight  of  them. 

Here  is  the  true  land  of  the  lotus,  and  the  Shillooks,  if  sot 
the  loiopliagoi  of  the  Greeks,  are,  with  the  etoeption  of  the 
Chinese,  the  only  modern  eatera  of  the  plant  I  was  too  hite 
to  see  it  in  blossom,  and  there  were  hut  fuw  specimens  of  it 
among  these  islands ;  but  not  far  beyond  Aba  it  appears  in 
great  profusion,  and  both  the  seeds  and  roots  are  eaten  by  the 
natives.  Br.  Knoblcuher,  who  ate  it  fre<{uently  during  his 
voyage,  informtd  me  that  tlio  root  resemhlus  the  potato  in  con- 
sistence and  taste,  with  a  strong  flavor  of  celery.  These 
ialands  ace  inhabited  only  by  the  hunters  and  fishers  of  the 
tribe,  auu  a'u^ndon  them  in  summer,  when  they  are  complete- 
ly covered  hy  the  inundation.  At  hit,  12^,  or  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Aba,  both  banks  of  the  river  are  cultivated,  and 
thence,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  the  villages  are 
crowded  so  close  to  each  other  nil  along  the  shores,  that  they 
almost  form  two  continuous  towns,  fronting  each  other.  This 
part  of  the  White  Nile  is  the  nkost  thickly  poi)uIatcd  regioD  in 
Africa,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  China  alone  excepted.  The 
number  of  the  Shillooks  is  estimated  at  between  two  and  throe 
millions,  or  equal  to  the  population  of  all  Egypt. 
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As  we  weighed  anchor,  I  found  that  the  men  had  taken 
down  both  sails  and  shipped  the  oars  for  our  return  to  Khar- 
toum. We  had  reached  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  in 
about  lat.  12°  30'  north,  and  the  north-wind  was  still  blowing 
strongly.  The  rounded  tops  of  the  mimosa  forests  bent  south- 
ward as  they  tossed;  the  flowery  arms  of  the  ambak-trees 
waved  to  the  south,  trailing  against  the  current,  and  my  heart 
sank  within  me  at  the  thought  of  retracing  my  steps.  We 
had  sailed  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  forty-eight  hours ; 
the  gateway  to  the  unknown  South  was  open,  and  it  seemed  a 
treason  against  Fortune  to  turn  my  face  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean. "Achmetl"  said  I,  "tell  the  men  to  set  the  trin- 
keet  again.  We  will  sail  to  the  Bahr  el-GhazaL"  The  Theban's 
face  became  ghastly  at  the  bare  idea.  "  0  Master  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  are  you  not  satisfied  with  your  good  fortune  ?  We 
are  now  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  if  we  go  further,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  return."  Kais  Abou-Hammed  declared 
that  he  had  kept  his  word,  and  that  he  should  now  return,  as 
it  had  been  agreed,  before  wc  left  Khartoum.  I  knew  there 
was  certain  danger  in  going  further,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to 
violate  my  agreement  and  peril  others  as  well  as  myself;  but 
there  lay  the  great  river,  holding  in  his  lap,  to  tempt  me  on, 
isles  of  brighter  bloom  and  spreading  out  shores  of  yet  richer 
foliage.  I  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent.  Beyond  me 
all  was  strange  and  unknown,  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  was  less 
distant  than  the  Mediterranean,  which  I  left  not  three  months 
before.  Why  not  push  on  and  attempt  to  grasp  the  Central 
African  secret  ?  The  fact  that  stronger,  braver  and  bolder 
men  had  failed,  was  one  lure  the  more.  Happily  for  me,  per- 
haps, my  object  on  commencing  the  voyage  had  been  rest  and 


reorealion,  not  exploration.  Had  I  been  provided  with  tlio 
neoesHarj  meaiiB  and  scientific  appliances  for  making  eucb  an 
attempt  usofol,  it  would  kave  boen  impossible  to  turn  back  at 
that  point. 

I  climbed  ta  the  mast-head  and  looked  to  tbe  south,  when 
the  forest  archipelago,  divided  by  glittering  reaches  of  water, 
wove  its  labyrinth  in  the  distance.  I  thought  I  saw — but  it 
may  ha^e  been  fancy — beyond  the  leafy  crown  of  the  farthest 
isles,  the  faint  blue  horizon  of  that  sea  of  water  and  graes, 
where  the  palm  again  appears  and  the  lotus  fringes  the  shores. 
A  few  hours  of  the  strong  north-wind,  now  blowing  iu  our 
faces,  would  have  taken  nie  there,  but  I  gave  myself  up  to 
Fate  and  a  pip^i  which  latter  immediately  suggested  to  me 
that  though  I  was  leaving  tho  gorgeous  heart  of  Africa,  I  wan 
going  back  to  Civilization  and  Home. 
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CHAPTER    XX7II. 

THE      WH  ITS      KILE. 

Ezploratloiis  of  the  White  Nile— Dr.  Knoblecher*8  Voyage  in  1849-6i>— The  Lands 
of  the  Sliillooks  and  Dinkas— Int^rcoorse  with  the  Natives— Wild  Elepbanta  and 
Giraffes— The  Sobat  Kiver— The  Conntry  of  Manhes— The  Gazelle  Lake— The 
Naehrs— Interview  with  the  Chief  of  the  Kyks— The  Zbir  Coantry— Land  of  the 
Baris— The  Rapids  Sormonnted- Arrival  at  Logwek,  in  Lat  4^  10'  North -Panora- 
ma from  Mt  Logwek — Sources  of  the  White  Nile — Character  of  the  Bari  Nation — 
Betorn  <^  the  Expedition — Fascination  itf  the  NUeu 

Let  me  here  pause  a  moment,  at  the  turning-point  of  my  jour- 
ney, and  cast  a  glance  up  the  grand  and  wonderful  vista  which 
the  White  Nile  opened  to  my  view.  The  exploration  of  this 
river  within  the  last  fifteen  years  constitutes  the  most  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  annals  of  African  Discovery.  It  has  been 
ascended  to  lat.  4°  north,  eight  degrees  of  latitude,  or  four 
hundred  and  eighty  geographical  miles — and  at  least  eight 
hundred  miles,  following  the  course  of  the  stream — ^beyond  the 
island  of  Aba.  Of  the  Europeans  who  at  different  times  ac- 
companied the  exploring  fleets  of  Mohammed  Ali,  or  the  an- 
nual trading  expeditions,  three  kept  journals  and  made  scien- 
tific observations,  and  two— D'Amaud  and  Werne — have  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  voyage.      Weroe's  book,  however,  \a 
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p  with  peevish  comtii«Dta  on  the  conduot  of  D'Arnaud 
Sabatier,  and  the  report  of  the  former,  as  I  learned  &om 
Knoblecher  himself,  iB  incorrect  in  many  particulars. 
I  The  most  saiiffactorj  ac^iiut  is  that  of  Dr.  Knoblecher,  who 
I  •acended  about  fifty  milea  beyond  the  point  reached  by  pre- 
vious expeditions.  Ihiring  my  stay  in  Khartoum,  I  received 
L  from  him  full  particulars  of  bia  adveDtures,  and  was  allowed 
to  inspect  bia  jourmils  and  stetch-booka.  Hia  reports  are  es- 
,  ceedingly  curious  and  tDtcrestlng,  aod  I  herewith  present  a 
I  brief  outline  of  them. 

Sr.  Knoblecber  was  specially  educated,  in  the  Propaganda 

»t  Rome,  as  a  missionary  for  Central  Africa,     After  studying 

the  Arabic  language  for  a  year  in  Syria,  he  proceeded  to 

Kbartoum,  where  a  Catholic  Mission  had  already  been  estnb- 

lishcd.     There,  howcTcr,  the  Mission  found  its  sphere  of  ope- 

rations  circumscribed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  governmeut,  as  all 

attempts  to  make  proselytes  of  Muasulmeu  are  forbidden,  and 

the  highest  ambition  of  the  slaves  who  are  brought  from  the 

interior  is  to  bo  considered  faithful  followers  of  the  Prophet. 

Dr.  Knoblecher  was  therefore  directed  to  accompany  the  an- 

,   nnal  trading  espedition  up  the  White  Nile,  for  the  purpose  of 

Bcertaining  the  practicahility  of  establishing  a  missionary  sta- 

L   lion  among  some  of  the  native  negro  tribes  near  the  Equator 

lie  experienced  much  difficulty  at  the  outset,  on  account  of  the 

jealousy  of  the   Egyptian   traders,  who   find  the  company  of  a 

European  a  restraint  upon  thiiir  violent  and  lawless  praclices, 

f  Irat  through   the   influence  of   the   Pasha,  who  was   at  last 

f  brought  to  gire  his  consent,  the  missionaries  secured  a  place  in 

I  the  expedition,  and  on  the  13th  of  November,  1849,  set  sail 

I  from  Khartoum      There  were  seven  vessels  in  Uie  flotilla,  and 
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that  of  Dr.  Knoblecher,  though  the  smallest,  proved  to  be  the 
best  sailer  and  usually  kept  the  lead.  He  had  on  board  a 
faithful  and  experienced  Nubian  pilot,  named  Sulejman  Abou- 
Zeid. 

After  fourteen  days'  sailing,  the  expedition  passed  the 
islands  of  the  Shillooks  and  reached  that  part  of  the  river 
where  the  banks  are  covered  with  continuous  villages.  The 
number  of  these  is  estimated  at  seven  thousand.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  their  circular  tokuls  of  mud  and  reeds  are  pre- 
cisely similar  in  form  and  construction  to  those  of  the  tribes 
on  the  Niger  and  Senegal  Rivers,  with  whom  the  Shillooks 
have  no  communication,  and  from  whom  they  di£fer  in  lan- 
guage, appearance  and  character.  While  threading  the  mazes 
of  the  archipelago,  a  violent  whirlwind  passed  over  the  river 
and  completely  dismasted  one  of  the  boats.  Beyond  the 
islands  the  river  expands  so  that  the  marshy  shores  are  barely 
visible  in  some  places.  The  lotos  grows  abundantly  in  the 
shallows,  and  the  appearance  of  the  thousands  of  snowy  blos- 
soms as  they  flash  open  at  sunrise,  is  described  as  a  scene  of 
vegetable  pomp  and  splendor,  which  can  be  witnessed  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  forests  of  sont  trees  which  cover 
the  islands  give  place  to  donm-palms  and  immense  tamarinds, 
and  beyond  lat.  10°,  in  the  land  of  the  Dinkas,  the  beautiful 
dheUeb-palm  is  first  seen.  It  has  a  tall,  graceful  trunk,  thick 
in  the  middle,  but  tapering  towards  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a 
rich  crown  of  large,  fan  like  leaves. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  November  the  expedition  succeeded, 
after  some  difficulty,  in  establishing  an  intercourse  with  the  Din- 
kas and  Shillooks,  who  inhabited  tlie  opposite  banks  of  the  river. 
The  latter  in  consideration  of  some  colored  glass  beads,  fur- 
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aisbed  a  number  of  oien  for  proTiBiona.  Dr.  Knobleulier  de- 
•cribeil  tbeir  running,  when  they  drove  the  cattle  together,  as 
resembling  that  of  t!ie  gazelle ;  thej  leap  high  into  the  air, 
drawing  up  their  long  legs  as  they  rise,  and  clear  the  ground 
at  a  most  astonishing  speed.  The  nest  day  the  vessels  reach- 
ed a.  large  town  called  Var,  where  the  people  received  them 
without  the  least  appearanco  of  fear,  and  brought  quantities  of 
elephants'  tusks  to  trade  for  beads.  Ilcrds  of  wild  elephants 
and  giraffes  were  now  frequently  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  the  former  Rometimes  threw  up  their  trunks  and  spirted 
water  into  the  air  when  they  saw  the  vessels.  Numbers  of 
white  herons  were  perched  composedly  upon  their  backs  and 
Leads.  The  giraffes,  as  they  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  fleet, 
lifted  their  hends  quit*  abovt.  the  tops  of  the  mimoaa  trees. 
On  the  second  of  December,  the  expedition  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Sobat  River,  the  outy  tributary  stream  which  comes  to 
the  White  Nile  from  the  east.  Its  source  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  country  of  the  Gallas,  south  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa.  Its 
breadth,  at  its  entrance  into  t!ie  Nile,  is  sis  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  Werue,  who  ascended  it  about  eighty  miles,  with  D'Ar- 
naud's  expedition,  states  that  its  shores  are  higher  than  those 
of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  country  became  more 
elevated  aa  he  ascended,  whence  he  infers  that  the  White  Nile, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  Sows  in  a  depressed  basin  of  the 
table-land  of  Central  Africa. 

From  lat  3°  2G'  to  G"  50'  N.  there  is  a  complete  change  in 
the  scenery.  The  magui&cent  forests  disappear,  and  the  shores 
become  marshy  and  unhealthy,  covered  with  tall  grasa,  whose 
prickly  stalks  render  landing  dif&cult,  and  embarrass  the  navi- 
gation of  the  shallows.     The  air  is  heavy  with  noxious  mias- 
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mae  a.nd  filled  with  oonntleBa  swarms  of  gnata  and  mosquitoea. 
The  water  of  the  river  is  pnrtially  stitgnaut,  aud  green  with 
vegetable  matter,  occasioning  serious  disorders  to  those  who 
drmk  it.  Dr.  Kuoblecher  clarified  it  by  means  of  alum,  and 
escaped  with  a  sore  mouth.  In  order  to  sleep,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  wear  thick  gloves  and  muffle  up  his  fiiee,  almost 
to  suffocation.  The  Balir  el-Ghasdl,  or  Gaaelle  Lake,  lies  in 
lat.  9°  16'  N.  It  is  thus  named  from  the  Gazelle  River,  which 
flows  into  it  on  the  western  aide,  and  which  baa  never  jet  been 
explored.  Its  depth  is  about  nine  feet,  but  the  reeds  and 
water-plaots  with  which  it  is  filled  reach  to  the  surface,  and 
render  the  navigation  difficult.  Its  shores  are  iohabited  by 
the  Nuehr  negroes,  a  stupid,  imbruted  race,  many  of  whom 
frei:[uently  carried  off  by  the  traders  and  sold  aa  slavee.  Fof.l 
this  reason  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  procure  elephants'  teeth 
from  them. 

After  leaving  tiie  Gazelle  Lake,  the  course  of  the  Whitfl 
Nile  becomes  esceedingly  tortuous,  and  its  current  sluggish. 
Innumerable  estuaries,  or  blind  channels,  which  lose  themselves 
among  the  reeds,  perplexed  the  pilots,  and  delayed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  expedition.  The  land  of  the  Kyka  succeeded  to 
that  of  the  Nuehrs,  which  terminated  about  the  eiglith  parallel 
of  latitude.  The  former  are  a  race  of  herdsmen,  who  have 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  aiioep.  Dr.  Knoblccber  found 
them  exceedingly  shy,  on  account  of  the  threats  of  ou» 
their  ho/jiurs,  or  soothsayers,  who  had  warned  them  aga 
holding  any  intercourse  with  the  traders.  On  the  twenty- 
ond  of  December  they  reached  the  village  of  Angweu,  whera 
the  King  of  the  Kyks  resided.  The  monarch  received  tliem 
with  great  kindness,  and  paid  distmguished  homage  to  I'udre 
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Angclo  YiQco,  Dr.  Kuobleelior'B  oompanioa,  wLom,  od  accoiiiit 
of  Lib  spectacles  and  gray  beard,  he  took  to  be  a^  magician 
He  begged  the  Padre  to  graut  liini  four  favors,  viz: — abun- 
danoe  of  children;  the  death  of  the  enemy  who  Lad  slain  hk 
father;  victory  in  all  hiB  fights,  and  a  care  for  the  wound  iu 
his  head.  The  latter  gift  was  easily  bestowed,  by  means  of  a 
plaster,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  until  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Lad  been  bang  around  his  neck. 

South  of  the  Kyks  dwell  tho  Elliabs,  who  are  lesa  timid 
than  the  southern  tribes,  because  they  corae  less  frequently  in- 
to contact  with  the  traders.  In  their  country  the  White  Nile 
divides  into  two  branches,  and  here  tlie  expedition  separated, 
each  division  taking  a  different  channel.  The  water  was  bo  low 
that  the  vessels  stuck  fast  in  the  mad,  but  were  relieved  by  the 
friendly  natives,  who  dragged  them  through  the  shallows  by 
means  of  long  tow-ropes.  For  this  service  they  were  paid  in 
glass  beads.  The  further  the  vessels  went  into  regions  where 
intercourse  with  the  Egyptian  traders  is  rare,  and  tliereforu 
fewer  outrages  are  perpetrated,  the  more  friendly,  confiding 
and  miconcerned  was  the  behavior  of  the  natives. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  December  the  eipedltion  reached  the 
country  of  the  Zbirs.  The  people  oanie  down  to  the  water's 
edge  to  greet  them,  the  women  clapping  their  bauds  and  sing- 
ing a  song  of  welcome.  On  ihe  second  of  Jauuary,  1850,  Dr. 
Knoblecher  saw  in  the  south-east  the  granite  mountain  of 
Kierkanyi,  which  lies  in  the  Bari  country,  in  about  the  fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  It  was  the  first  elevation  be  had 
in  since  leaving  Djebel  Defafangh,  in  the  country  of  tie 
Dinkas,  in  lat.  tO'^35'.  All  the  intervening  space  is  avast 
■uvannah,  interspersed  with  reedy  swamps  of  stagnant  wat«r. 
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TIjo  Zlilra  own  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  and  cultivate  large 
Geldfl  of  scHaine  and  dourra.  Thej  are  very  superior  to  the 
Nuehrs  and  Kyks  in  stature,  aynimetry  of  form  and  their  mao- 
nora  toward  strangers.  In  all  these  tribes,  the  men  go  entire- 
ly naked,  while  the  women  wear  a  narrow  girdle  of  sheepskin 
around  the  loins.  Dr.  Knoblecher,  however,  confirmed  the 
statement  of  Werne  as  tn  the  modesty  of  their  demeanor  aod 
the  evident  morality  of  their  domestic  life. 

After  leaving  the  Zhirs  the  expedition  entered  the  country 
of  the  Baris,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  January  reached  the 
rapids  of  the  White  Nile,  at  the  island  of  Taanker,  in  4°  49'  N. 
This  was  the  farthest  point  reached  by  all  previous  cspeditions, 
as  they  found  it  impossihle  to  advance  further  with  their  ves- 
sels. The  Nabiau  pilot,  Sulcyman  Abou-Zeid,  determined  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  on  the  following  day,  aided  by  a  strong 
north-wind,  stemmed  the  rapid  and  reached  the  broad,  lake-like 
expanse  of  riverabove  it.  Continuing  his  voyage,  Dr.  Knoblech- 
er  sailed  sisteen  miles  further,  to  the  Bari  village  of  Tokiman. 
The  country  was  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful,  abounding  in 
treeK,  and  densely  peopled.  The  current  of  the  river  was  more 
rapid,  its  waters  purer,  and  the  air  aeeoied  to  have  entirely  lost 
the  depressing  miasmatic  exhalations  of  the  regions  further 
Dorth.  The  inhabitants  of  Tokiman  showed  great  astonish- 
ment at  the  sight  of  the  vessels  and  their  white  occupants 
Nothing,  however,  afiected  them  so  much  as  the  tones  of  a  har- 
monics, played  by  Dr.  Knoblccher.  Many  of  the  people  shed 
tears  of  delight,  and  the  chief  offered  tiie  sovereignty  of  hia 
tribe  in  exchange  for  the  wonderful  instrument. 

On  the  sixteenth,  the  expedition  reached  the  Tillage  of 
IdOgwek,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  solitary  grauite  peak, 
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kbovt  eti  honored  feet  high,  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile.  It  is  ID  ht.  4^  lO  N.,  and  thia  is  the  most  sontbero 
point  which  has  yet  been  reached  on  the  White  Nile.  Dr. 
Knoblecher  asoended  the  mountain,  which  commanded  a.  view 
of  atmo^  the  entire  Bari  country.  Towards  the  south-west 
the  rirer  wound  oat  of  sight  between  the  mountatus  Rego  and 
Kidi,  bear  which  is  the  moontain  of  Kere^  confining  rich 
iron  mines  which  are  worked  by  the  natives.  Towards  the 
Bonth,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  horiton,  rose  a  long  rftoge  of 
hills,  whose  forms  could  not  be  obserred  with  exactness,  owing 
to  the  great  distance.  Beyond  the  Logwaya  range,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  east,  dwell  the  Berri  tribes,  whose  language  ia 
distinct  from  the  Baris,  and  who  are  neighbors  of  the  Gallas — 
that  warlike  race,  whose  domain  extends  from  Abyssinia  to  the 
wilds  of  Moumbi^ue,  along  the  great  centril  plateau  of  Unia< 
mesi.  The  uatires  of  Logwek  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
country  to  the  soatL  The  farthest  mouu tain-range  was  prob- 
ably under  the  parallel  of  kt.  3°  N.,  so  that  the  White  Nile 
has  now  been  traced  nearly  to  the  Equator.  At  Logwek,  it 
was  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  from  five  to 
eight  feet  deep,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Knoblecher's  visit,  whieh 
waa  during  the  dry  season.  Such  an  abundance  of  water 
allows  us  to  estimate  with  tolerable  certainty  the  distance  to 
its  unknown  sources,  which  must  undoubtedly  He  beyond  the 
Equator. 

The  great  snow  mountain  of  Kilimandjari^,  discovered  in 
1850  by  Dr.  Krapf,  the  German  missionary,  on  bis  joorney 
inland  from  Mombas,  on  the  coast  of  Zausibar,  has  been  locar 
ted  by  geographers  in  lat.  3*^  S.  It  is  therefore  most  probable 
that  the  source  of  the  White  Niln  will  be  found  in  the  range 
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^Biuouiitaina,  of  wliicti  EilimaudjaTu  ia  the  crowii'D|;  apox,  I 
The  geographer  Berghau?,  in  a  long  and  labored  article,  eii><1 
deaTors  Uj  pro^e  that  the  Gaaelle  River  ia  the  true  Nile,  and.l 
makes  it  rise  in  the  great  lake  NTasai,  in  lat,  13*^  S.  Dr.  I 
Eaoblecher,  however,  who  examined  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  at  itl  1 
month.  Bays  it  is  an  unimportant  stream,  with  a  aoarcelj  per-  'I 
ceptible  current.  He  considers  the  White  Nile  as  being,  bft-  I 
jond  all  (question,  the  tme  river.  He  also  informed  me,  that,  1 
Tvliile  at  Logwek,  some  of  the  natives  spoke  of  people  whit«  i 
like  himself,  who  lived  far  towards  the  south.  I  do  not  b»-  9 
lieve  in  the  fable  of  a  whit«  civilized  race  in  tho  interior  of  ■ 
Africa,  and  consider  this  rather  as  referring  to  the  PorttiguosftJ 
Bettlemente  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  reports  of  which  ■ 
would  readily  he  carried  inland,  from  one  tribe  to  another,  I 
Dr.  Knohleeiicr  is  of  the  opinion  tliat  no  exploring  espeditioa-B 
from  Khartoum  wilt  he  successful ;  that  the  traveller  must  firsk  J 
stop  in  the  Bari  eountrj  long  enough  to  gain  some  knowledge  1 
of  its  people,  and  then,  with  a  company  of  the  natives  as  hit-M 
attendants,  make  that  his  starting  point.  I 

The  shortness  of  Dr.  Knohleeher's  stay  among  the  Baris    i 
did  not  permit  him  to  obtain  much  information  concerning 
them.     They  appeared  to  be  worshippers  of  trees,  like  the 
Dinkas  and  ShiUooka,  but  to  have  a  glimmering  idea  of  the 
future  existence  of  the  soul.     They  are  brave  and  fearless  i 
their  demeanor,  yet   cheerfid,  good-natured  and  affectionate  I 
towards   each  other.      Werne  frequently  observed  tho   men  ( 
walking  along  the  shore  with  their  arms  around  each  otlie 
Decks.     They  are  oven  more  colossal  in  their  atature  than  tha  1 
Sbillooks,    many   of  them  reaching  a  height   of  seycn  feeUj 
Their  forms  are  well-knit,   symmetrical,  and   indicate  greati 
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Btrcngtb  and  uctivit.y.  In  Enicltiiig  tmd  workiog  np  tlio  iron 
ore  of  Mount  Kereg  they  bIiow  a  remarkable  skill.  Uanj  of 
the  spears  in  Dr.  KuoblecUer's  posaesaiou  ai-e  as  elegantlj 
formed  and  as  admirably  tempered  as  if  they  bad  come  from 
the  hands  of  a  Europcon  blaekBmith.  They  also  have  war- 
clubs  of  eboDy,  wbieli  arc  nearly  aa  bard  and  heavy  as  iron. 
One  end  is  of  a  sloping,  ova!  form,  and  the  other  aharp,  and 
Ihcy  are  eaid  to  throw  tbeni  a  distance  of  fifty  or  a  haiidreU 
yards  with  such  precision  tiiat  the  sharp  point  strikes  first  and 
tae  club  passea  tlirough  the  body  like  a  lance  I  have  in  my 
possession  some  of  these  club.-j,  which  were  presented  to  iiic  by 
Dr.  Knoblecber, 

On  the  seventeenth  of  January  the  expedition  left  Logwek 
on  its  return  to  Khartoum,  tbe  traders  having  procured  uU  the 
ivory  which  the  natives  had  collected  since  the.  previous  year. 
The  Miaaionariea  were  prevented  from  accomplishing  their  ob- 
ject by  tbe  jealousy  of  tbe  traders,  who  persuaded  tbe  Buri 
chiefs  that  they  were  magicians,  and  that  if  they  were  allowed 
to  remain,  they  would  bewiteli  the  country,  prevent  the  raina 
from  falling  and  destroy  the  crops  of  donrra.  In  consequence 
of  these  reports  the  chiefs  and  people,  who  had  been  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  Dr.  Knoblecber  and  Padre  Angela, 
suddenly  became  ahy  and  suapicioua,  and  refused  to  allow  the 
latter  to  take  up  their  residence  among  them.  The  desig;n  of 
the  mission  was  thus  frustrated,  and  the  Vicar  returned  with 
tlie  expedition  to  Khaitonin.  He  designed  leaving  fur  the 
Bari  country  in  November,  1852,  but  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment* no  account  has  been  reetived  of  tiie  iulfiluientof  bis  plans. 

The  pictures  which  these  recent  eiploralions  pi^esent  to  UB, 
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add  to  the  stately  and  sublime  associations  with  which  the 
Nile  is  invested,  and  that  miraculous  flood  will  lose  nothing  of 
his  interest  when  the  mystery  which  veils  his  origin  shall  be 
finally  dispelled.  Although  in  standing  upon  the  threshold 
of  his  vast  central  realms,  I  felt  that  I  had  realized  a  portion 
of  my  dream,  I  could  not  turn  away  from  the  vision  of  those 
untrodden  solitudes,  crowned  by  the  flashing  snows  of  Kili- 
raandjaro,  the  monarch  of  African  mountains,  without  a  keen 
pang  of  regret.  Since  Columbus  first  looked  upon  San  Sal- 
vador, the  Earth  has  but  one  emotion  of  triumph  left  in  her 
bestowal — and  that  she  reserves  for  him  who  sliall  first  driiik 
from  the  fountains  of  the  White  Nile,  under  the  snow-fields 
of  Kilimandjar6. 


8A6  JOURNEY  TO  CKNT&AL  AFBIOA. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

OB      HA88ANIYBH      ARABS. 

Wo  it>a\«*  th^  I>laniU  oTUm  Shillook»— Tropical  Jonglw — A  Whim  and  its  CiHiseqaflo* 
(V!«  IjUr.  of  Wild  IWarttf — Arrival  among  the  HaaaaniyeLs — A  Village — ^The  Wo* 
iiiAii  anil  tho  Sultan— A  I>anc«  of  Salutation— Mj  Arab  9idIor — A  Swarthy  Gleopflr 
tr»  -S»liiutK»n  t»f  the  Saint- Miraonloas  Fishing— Night  View  of  a  Hasaaniyeh  Vil- 
U-ufi-  -Wh.I  Shollayoh— a  Shekh's  Reaidence- An  Ebony  Chernb— The  Cook  Afe> 
i«  iiii»ts  Siiiri.K' — Kvctiini;  I.And9cap«— Tho  Natives  and  their  Cattle — A  Boyisb 
i;o\i'rtii»r— Wc  reiuU)  Khartimm  kt  Midnight 

AiTKU  w.'  parted  from  the  Sbillooks  the  men  rowed  lustily, 
and,  taking  to  tho  western  side  of  the  river,  soon  put  an  island 
botwi'on  U8  and  the  village.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  when 
wo  lot't,  and  the  wind  foil  sufficiently  before  night  to  allow 
thorn  to  make  oonsidorable  progress.  We  swept  along,  under 
tho  lee  of  tho  islands,  brushing  the  starry  showers  of  yellow 
blossoms  that  trailed  in  the  water,  and  frightening  the  ibises 
and  herons  from  their  coverts  among  the  reeds.  The  hippo- 
potami snorted  all  around  us,  and  we  had  always  a  convoy  of 
them  following  in  our  wake.  The  sun  sank,  and  a  moon,  four 
days  old,  lighted  the  solitude  of  the  islands,  but  the  men  still 
rowed  vigorously,  until  we  had  passed  the  spot  where  the  Shil- 
looks  buried  their  canoes  in  the  moriung.     They  then  deemed 


it  rafe  to  come  to  aDchor  in  the  middle  of  the  strr 
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the  walch-firea  of  the  savages  were  atill  blading  brightiy  in  the 
distance.  During  the  night  the  wind  blew  violeotly,  and  the 
river  was  rough  and  agitated.  We  all  went  to  sletp,  therefore, 
feeling  certain  that  no  predatory  canoes  would  venture  to  fol< 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  strong  head-wind,  and  the  tem- 
perature was  so  cold  that  I  was  obliged  to  wear  my  thick  ca- 
pote of  camel's  hair  while  I  sat  on  deck,  looking  regretfully  at 
the  beautiful  islands  I  was  leaving  behind  me.  Achmet  bcat^ 
ed  and  strained  the  honey  given  me  by  the  Shillooks,  which 
yielded  between  three  and  four  quarts  of  rich  lii|uid.  While 
the  men  made  fast  to  the  bank  for  breakfast,  I  went  ou  shiire 
to  get  a  glimpae  of  the  country  behind  the  forests.  Paths 
trodden  by  wild  beasts  led  through  the  walla  of  tangled  viiiea 
that  elsewhere  were  impenetrable,  and  I  crept  along  then), 
onder  the  boughs  of  strange  trees  and  through  thickets  of  lux- 
uriant shrubs.  At  length  I  reached  an  open  patch  of  gruas 
ftiur  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  so  dry  and  yellow  that  it  snap- 
ped like  glass  under  my  feet.  It  was  dotted  with  clumps  of 
high  shrubs,  knotted  all  over  with  wild,  flowering  vines,  which 
formed  admirable  lairs  for  the  lions  and  leopards.  There  was 
a  strong  smell  of  lions  about  the  place,  and  I  deemed  it  pru- 
dent not  to  venture  far,  since  the  rank  animal  odor  peculiar  to 
that  beast  grew  more  marked  the  further  I  went.  The  jungle 
in  which  I  stood  covered  a  tongue  of  land  inclosed  between  two 
coves  of  the  river,  aud  through  the  openings  in  the  thickets  I 
saw  that  it  led  to  other  open  tracts  further  inland.  The  wind 
was  blowing  towards  the  river,  and  as  I  stood  in  the  midst, 
Mmtemplatiug  the  wild,  lawless  grouping  of  the  different  trocB 
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ftiid  sbrubs  some  imp  of  darkaees  whispered  u 
"  What  a  magnificent  eonflagratjou  thia  would  make  !  and  then, 
perhaps,  jou  might  have  the  satisfactiun.  of  burning  oat  a  braoe 
of  lions ! "  Without  more  ado,  I  whipped  out  a  box  of  matcb- 
es,  and  struck  fire  in  one  of  the  thickest  tufts. 

The  eSect  was  instantaneous,  and  so  was  my  repentance. 
There  was  a  crack  aud  a  crash,  like  the  explosion  of  powder, 
and  a  sheet  of  red  flame  leaped  into  the  air.  In  a  few  seconila 
it  bad  spread  to  a  broad  swath  of  fire,  rolling  rapidlj  before 
the  wind,  and  leaving  the  earth  behind  it  aa  bare  as  the  palm 
of  mj  hand.  The  rank  grass  roared  and  snapped  as  the  terri- 
ble power  I  had  so  thoughtlessly  anukened,  licked  it  away ; 
and  not  the  grass  alone.  It  seized  on  the  vines  and  tore  them 
down,  swung  itself  by  them  into  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and 
fomid  richer  aliment  io  their  gums  and  juices.  It  spread  on 
both  sides  and  against  the  wind,  and  soon  the  long  spires  of 
scarlet  flame,  twisting  in  the  air,  rose  high  and  hot  above  the 
dome-like  tops  of  the  mimosa  forests.  Before  we  left  the 
place,  the  volumes  of  smoke  reached  nearly  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Nile.  As  I  heard  its  relentless  feet  trampling  down 
the  thickets,  I  tormented  myself  with  pictures  of  the  evil 
which  I  had  perhaps  originated.  I  fancied  it  spreading  from 
day  to  day,  lappiug  the  woods  in  coils  of  flame  and  flinging 
their  burning  boughs  fmiu  island  to  island,  till  of  all  the  glory 
of  vegetation  which  hail  filled  me  with  such  rapture,  there  was 
nothing  but  a  tevr  charred  trunks  standing  iu  beds  of  ashc& 
I  saw  the  natives  with  their  fiocka  and  herds  flying  before  it, 
the  wild  beasts  leaping  into  the  flood  fur  refuge  from  its  red 
fangs,  and  all  that  glorious  region  given  up  to  terror  and  deso- 
lation.    As  we  moved  sluwly  away,  against  the  wind,  I  w«tdi- 


ed  its  progress  with  a  troubled  coiiacienee  and  an  ansious 
heart.  Now  it  paused  and  I  Buttered  injsulf  that  there  was 
the  end,  but  tlie  next  moment  the  black  clotids  rolled  up 
denser  than  eyer.  Tiius  it  wavered  for  some  time,  but  at  last, 
tliank  God  I  it  eeemed  to  fade  gradually  away,  and  I  gave  my- 
self the  hope  that  it  had  not  eiteudcd  beyond  the  jut  of  land 
whereon  it  was  kindled. 

At  noon  we  passed  the  locality  marked  on  D'Arnaud'a  map 
as  El-Ais,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  habitation.  The  rais  said 
there  had  been  a  town  some  distance  inland,  but  it  is  now  de- 
serted. The  river  liore  makes  a  curve  to  the  west,  and  oar 
small  stem-sail  was  hound  to  the  foremast,  in  order  to  use  Iha 
side-wind.  My  sailors  were  unremitting  in  their  labors,  and 
rowed,  poled  and  tracked  the  whole  day.  I  sat  in  the  sun  all 
the  while,  looking  on  the  incomparable  shores.  We  saw  mul- 
titudes of  gazelles  along  the  water's  edge,  on  both  sides. 
They  were  in  companies  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  so  little  shy, 
that  they  often  allowed  us  to  ajiproach  within  fifty  yards, 
Wild  fowl  were  as  abundant  as  over,  and  I  greatly  regretted 
having  brought  no  rifle  and  fowiing-piece.  When  we  reaahed 
the  northern  extremity  of  Hassanijeh,  at  sunset,  I  went  nshorB 
on  the  eastern  bank,  hopii^g  to  find  a  gazelle.  The  thickets 
were  almost  impenetrable,  and  I  made  my  way  with  difficulty 
into  a  more  open  space,  where  the  trees  grew  in  clumps  and 
the  lion-paths  had  broken  a  way  between  them.  Each  of  these 
clumps  was  woven  into  a  single  mass  with  vines,  forming  eov- 
prts  of  deepest  shade,  wherein  a  beast  might  crouch  unobsorv- 
ed,  even  at  mid-dny.  The  ground  was  covered  with  dry  bur- 
grass,  whose  heads  pierced  through  my  clothes.  One  of  the 
Hilars  accompanied  me  with  a  club,  but  was  in  such  deadly 


fear  of  lions  that  he  obliged  me  to  return  to  the  shore.  Oer 
taiulj,  thia  is  the  parndiae  of  wild  beastB.  Sucli  conTenient 
lairs  they  can  find  in  no  other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  gazelles  and  antelopes  that  range  through  the  wilder- 
ness furnish  them  with  a  choice  bill  of  fare.  The  trees  and 
vmes  were  nearly  all  new  to  me.  I  noticed  in  particular,  a 
Bacculent  vine,  resembling  the  cactus  and  cereus  families,  but 
with  square,  fluted  joints.  It  grew  so  thickly  as  frequently  to 
conceal  entirely  the  tree  that  supported  it  I  also  saw  a 
shrub  with  leaves  like  the  ivy,  but  a  large,  purple,  beil-shaped 
flower,  and  another  with  delicate,  fern-like  leaves  of  a  dark- 
green  color,  and  white,  fragrant  blossoms.  Tliere  was  a 
greater  variety  in  the  vegetable  world  than  I  had  yet  seen. 
What  must  be  the  splendor  of  the  land  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son 1  I  found  a  peculiar  fascination  in  tracing  the  wild  paths 
through  the  thickets.  It  was  a  labyrinth  to  which,  there  was 
no  end,  and  the  sense  of  danger  gave  a  spice  to  its  richness 
and  novelty.  Occasionally,  I  saw  large  holes  in  the  ground, 
which  my  attendant  said  were  those  of  serpents.  No  gaselle 
was  to  be  seen,  and  when  I  reached  the  shore  again,  the  wild 
gcose  had  left.  The  wind  fell  at  snnaet,  .ind  the  sailors  rowed 
cheerily  down  stream,  singing  the  while  a  barbaric  chorus, 
which  they  had  learned  from  the  slaves  brought  from  Fazogl, 

The  sun,  nest  morning,  showed  us  a  very  different  land- 
Scape  from  that  of  the  previous  two  days.  The  river  waa 
broader,  but  the  shores  were  clothed  with  a  more  scanty  vegu- 
tntion,  and  the  few  islands  in  the  stream  were  but  beds  of  sand. 
When  the  men  stopped  for  breakfast  we  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  village  of  Hassaniychs,  as  I  had  previously  conjeo- 
^ired,  from  the  camels  and  donkeys  gracing  among  the  thorns. 


Jjeaving  the  sailors  to  kill  one  of  our  sheep,  I  took  Aehmet 
And  the  rais,  and  followed  the  paths  inUnd  through  a,  wood  of 
ecattering  mimosas.     After  a  walk  of  ten  miuutes  we  (^ame  to 
the  village,  or  rather  encampment,  since  the  dwellings  were 
mere  tents  of  sticks  and  reeds.     They  were  harely  large  enough 
to  cover  the  two  or  three  angarebs,  which  served  as  a  bod  for 
the  whole  family.     Although  the  aun  was  an  hour  high,  not 
more  than  half  the  inhabitants  were  stirring.      The  others, 
men  and  women,  thrust  their  heads  from  under  their  dirty  cot- 
ton mantles  and  looked  at  ua  with  astonishment  not  unmixed 
with   fear.      The   women   who   had   already  lisen   sat   on   the 
ground  kindling  the  flres,  or  spinning  with  a  rude  distaff  the 
raw  cotton  which  these  people  cultivate.     We  found  two  or 
three  men,  whom  we  saluted  with  the  usual  "  Peace  he  with 
you!"  and  the  rai'B  informed  them  that  the  Sultan's  son,  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  the  Shillooks,  with  whom  he  had  made 
&  treaty  of  peace,  had  come  to  see  tjicm.     Thereupon  one  of 
them  brought  an  angareb  and  set  it  in  the  shade  far  me,  while 
another  caught  a  she-goat  that  was  browsing  among  tjie  bushes, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  gourd  half  full  of  warm  milk,  which 
he  gave  me.      As  sour  milk  is  considered  a  great  delicacy 
among  these  people,  a  gourd  of  it  was  also  procured  for  n 
The  woman  who  brought  it  knelt  and  placed  it  at  my  feet,  bat  m 
as  I  could  not  drink  it  aud  did  not  wish  to  refuse  their  gift,  1 1 
asked  one  of  the  men  to  take  it  to  the  boat.     He  besitatedffl 
evidently  afraid  to  trust  himself  with  n«,  whereupon  the  w(hb 
man  said:  "I  am  not  afraid  to  go  with  the  Sultan;  I  wiQl 
take  it."     As  we  started  to  return,  the  man,  whose  sense  ofl 
bravery,  and  perhaps  his  jealousy  also,  was  touched  hy  this  n^M 
jnark,  came  likewise  aud  acoompanied  iu  to  the  river.     WhevJ 
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nre  rcftclied  llie  voeeel  I  sect  tbe  milk  on  boant  for  ibe  Baikrn^ 
OBC,  and  gave  the  woman  two  pmstreH  id  ooppcr  mone^  «nd  a 
handful  of  lobacco.  Slic  iuiiucitiiktoly  put  hvr  hand  to  her 
mouth  and  uttered  a  piercing,  prolonged  crj,  wbich  tbe  nji 
eaid  nitB  intended  as  an  cxjiression  of  great  joy.  After  repe^b 
iug  this  two  or  three  timea  alie  drojiped  on  her  knees,  aud  be- 
fore I  coidd  divine  her  inteutiou,  kisBcd  my  red  slipper. 

In  a  short  time  I  received  word  that  tJie  women  of  tha 
viUagu  would  eome  to  perform  a  dance  of  welcome  and  BalutA- 
tion',  if  I  would  allow  them.  Ab  the  wind  wae  blowing  strong 
]y  against  us  and  the  sailors  had  not  finished  skinniDg  th* 
sheep,  I  bad  my  carpet  spread  on  tbe  sand  in  tbe  shade  of  » 
group  of  mimosas,  and  awaited  their  arrival.  Presently  we 
heard  a  sound  of  shrill  singing  and  the  clapping  of  bands  in 
measured  beat,  and  UiHcumed  the  procession  adraneing  slowly 
through  tbe  trees.  They  came  two  by  two,  nearly  thirty  in 
all,  singing  a  shrill,  piercing  chorus,  which  sounded  more  like 
lamentation  than  greeting.  When  they  had  arrived  in  &gn| 
of  me,  they  ranged  theniselves  into  a  semicircle  witb  tbeir 
faces  towards  me,  and,  atill  clapping  their  handa  to  mark  &m 
rhythm  of  the  song,  she  who  stouil  in  the  centre  stuped  forlli, 
u  ith  her  breast  heaved  almost  to  a  level  with  her  face,  i^iofa 
was  thrown  back,  and  advanced  with  a  slow,  undulating  motion 
till  she  had  reached  the  edge  of  my  carpet.  Then,  with  u 
quick  jerk,  she  reversed  the  curve  of  her  body,  throwing  her 
head  forward  a 


I    fltiotliQr  advanced,  and  so  ia  succession,  titl  aU  had  <ja!Litcd  me, 
f  a  eeremonj  which  occupied  an  hour.     They  were  nearly  nil 
,  young,  between  the  ages  of  fuurteeu  and  twenty,  and  some 
were  strikingly  beautiful.      They  had   the   dark-olive  Arab 
'  complexion,  with  regular  features,  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness, 
and  black,  brilliant  eyes.     The  coarse  cotton  robe  (brown  over 
one  shoulder  left  free  the  arms,  neck  and  breasts,  which  were 
exquisitely  moulded.     Their  bare  feet  and  ankles  were  as  slew- 
hose  of  the  Venns  of  Cleomeuea.     Owing  to  the  skirts 
worn  by  the  American  women  I  have  no  recolleotion  of  ever 
haTingseen  an  entire  foot   belonging  to  them,  and  therefore 
can  make  no  comparison ;  but  I  doubt  if  one  in  a  tliousaud 
fltauds  on  ao  light  and  beautiful  a  pedestal  as  those  wild  Afri- 
can girls.     There  were  two  or  tiiree  old  women  in  the  com- 
pany, but  they  contented  thciuseh'cs  with  singing  and  did  uul 
venture  into  the  lists  with  the  younger  ones. 

Several  of  the  men,  who  had  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
women,  came  and  sat  near  us,  on  the  sand.  They  were  all  evi- 
dently delighted  with  the  occasion,  and  encouraged  the  more 
timid  of  the  dancers  by  their  words.  One  of  them  was  an  old 
man,  with  a  long  gray  moustache  and  beard,  currying  in  bis 
baud  a  spear,  pointed  with  iron.  My  rais  and  sailors  were  on 
the  ground,  and  one  of  the  latter,  a  splendid  fellow,  whose 
form  was  almost  perfect  in  its  manly  strength,  took  his  station 
among  the  women  and  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  He 
drew  a  line  in  the  sand  down  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and 
another  along  the  edge  of  my  carpet,  and  she  who  did  not 
dance  down  the  line  uulil  the  final  toss  of  her  bead  tlircw  her 
hair  over  tho  Sultan's  cap,  was  obliged  to  perform  licr  part 
over  again.     My  sailor  clupi«d  bis  liaiidx,  joined  in  the  song, 
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Bud  moTod  with  such  entire  and  absolute  grace  ic  the  d 
that  he  almost  drew  away  my  attention  from  the  women.  He 
was  of  the  Iljaalejn  tribe,  and  therefore  of  pure  Arabian 
blood.  As  the  ccreinony  was  prolonged,  they  accompaDicd  the 
dance  with  a  hard,  gattarsl  breathing,  in  time  with  the  music, 
and  some  of  the  old  women,  in  their  ausiety  to  encourage  the 
yonnger  and  more  timid  dancers,  leaned  forward  with  eager 
eyes,  uttering  short,  quick  Bcrearas  at  intervals  It  was  a 
moat  remarkable  ecene  ;  the  figures  and  the  dancers  were  un- 
like any  thing  I  ever  witnessed.  For  the  first  time,  in  fact — 
perhaps  because  I  had  hitherto  seen  few  women  UQveiled — I 
found  undoubted  beauty  in  the  Arab  female  countenance. 

The  last  dancer  was  the  wife  of  the  Shekh,  who  came  to- 
wards the  close,  with  two  negro  slaves  behind  her.  She  wub  ti 
woman  of  twenty,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  group.  Mak- 
ing allotrance  for  the  difiereoce  in  complesion,  she  had  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Cleopatra  of  Guido.  Her  eyes  were  large, 
black  and  lustrous;  her  foce  the  full,  ripe  oral  of  the  South, 
with  a  broad,  round  forehead,  perfect  lips  and  a  most  queenly 
neck  and  chin.  She  wore  a  diadem  of  white  beads,  under 
which  Ler  thick  hair — unfortunately  plastered  with  butter — 
hung  to  bor  shoulders  in  at  least  fifty  slender  braids.  She 
went  through  the  monotonoos  moTement  of  the  dance  with  the 
stately  ease  of  a  swan  gliding  down  a  stream,  and  so  delighted 
my  sailors  and  the  men  who  had  come  down  from  tbe  village, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  her  salutation  several  times.  I 
bowed  lower  to  ber  than  to  the  others,  but  took  care  to  keep 
her  unctuous  braids  from  touching  my  face.  When  all  wa? 
concluded,  I  directed  Acbmet  to  distribute  a  few  handfuls  of 
cojiper  money  among  them,  whereupoii  they  returned  lo  tbi 
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village,  uttering  sbarp  yella  of  joy  as  tbey  went.  After  tbey 
bad  left,  I  asked  tbe  men  whetber  what  I  had  heard  in  KVr- 
touia,  coDceriiing  the  peculiar  eonjngal  customs  of  the  tribe, 
was  true,  and  they  replied  that  it  was. 

As  we  were  about  leaving,  one  of  tbe  abeUha,  or  holy  men 
of  the  tribe,  came  down  to  greet  me.  He  was  an  old  man  in  a 
blue  cotton  mantle,  and  had  with  him  two  attendants.  After 
touching  my  band  twice  and  asking  many  times  for  my  health, 
he  commenced  singing  passages  of  the  Koran,  in  &  loud,  reso- 
nant, and  not  unmusical  tone,  somewhat  resembling  the  sunset 
cry  of  the  muezzin  from  his  minaret.  The  two  others  respond- 
ed, and  thus  this  rebgious  entertainment  was  kept  up  for  some 
time.  But  tbe  rai's  was  at  his  post  and  the  wind  bad  fallen, 
so  I  acted  my  despotic  character  of  Sultan,  by  leaving  tbe  holy 
man  in  the  midst  of  his  chanting  and  going  on  board.  When 
we  left  he  was  still  standing  under  the  mimosas,  singing  of 
Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of  God. 

We  made  but  little  headway  during  the  afternoon,  al- 
though tbe  men  worked  faithfully.  Djebel  Deyooa,  whoso 
loose  cluster  of  peaks  is  seen  for  a  great  distance  over  the 
plains  of  Kordofan,  still  kept  us  company,  and  did  not  pass  out 
of  our  horizon  until  the  nest  evening,  Tbe  men  towed  for 
several  hours,  and  as  the  shore  was  flat  and  tbe  river  very 
shallow  they  were  obliged  to  walk  in  the  water.  While  Aeh- 
met  was  preparing  dinner,  a  fish  about  the  siie  of  a  herring 
vaulted  upon  deck  and  fell  at  his  feet.  He  immediately  clap- 
ped it  into  the  frying-pan  and  presented  mo  with  an  acceptable 
dish.  To  hia  unbounded  astoniahment  and  my  great  satisfao- 
tioD,  tbe  same  thing  happened  three  days  in  aucceasioD,  at  pro- 
insely  the  same  hour,     "  Wallah,  master  I "  he  exclaimed :  "  it 
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it  noDdwMI  I  Borer  knew  neh  »  tiling  te  happfB  ia  l^Tp^ 
ud  it  nut  eertunlj  be  %  sign  of  good  fortansL  If  yos  v«n 
■ot  ft  \nAy  man,  the  fish  woald  Derer  effar  timaaelree  for  yovr 
dinner  in  this  waj." 

By  ni^t  tbe  men  eonld  mmke  no  beadmy  againat  th«  wind, 
wbioh  coBtinned  nnKbated  Marly  all  tbe  next  day.  They 
worked  hard,  atiraolated  by  the  prmiuBo  of  an  abundant  Bopply 
of  mareen  at  the  next  HasMBiyeh  rilfatga.  In  the  aftflmoon 
we  pamed  Tura,  whidi  I  reoogniied  by  the  herds  of  camels  on 
■hore  wnd  the  ferry-boats  passing  baok  and  forth  across  the 
broad  stream.  I  walked  an  honr  at  two  while  the  men  were 
towing,  bat  was  obliged  to  keep  to  the  shore,  on  account  of  the 
bnrr-grasB  which  covered  all  the  ooantry  inland.  This  part  of 
the  rivw  is  thickly  settled  by  the  Haasaniyehs,  whose  principal 
wealth  appears  to  consist  in  their  sheep,  goatB  and  camels. 
They  complained  very  much  of  the  Shillooks,  who  come  down 
the  river  on  predatory  incurHioos,  carry  off  their  sheep  and 
dourra,  and  frcqnently  kill  the  children  who  tend  the  herds. 

By  dint  of  anremittiDg  esertions,  we  reached  a  small  vil- 
lage which  the  rais  called  Wad  Sh^llayeh,  about  two  bonrs 
after  sunset.  The  men  carried  me  ashore  through  the  shallows, 
and  I  went  with  them  to  the  village  to  perform  my  promise 
regarding  the  mareeaa.  We  extinguished  the  lantern  for  fear  of 
alarming  the  Inhabitanta,  and  walked  slowly  through  the  wil- 
derness of  thomei  The  village  lay  half  a  mile  inland,  between 
two  low  hills  of  saod.  The  dwellings  were  mere  tokuls,  like 
those  of  the  Shillooks,  and  made  of  the  long  grass  of  the  Des- 
ert. Each  house  was  surrounded  with  a  fence  of  thorns.  Tiic 
inhabitants  were  sitting  at  the  doors  in  the  moontight,  calling 
out  to  each  other  and  exchanging  jokes,  while  herds  of  the 
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How  dogs  of  Soadttn  barked  on  al!  aides.     VThWo 
the  raia  and  Bailors  were  procuring  their  mareesa  ]  entered 
one  of  the  tokuls,  which  was  superior  to  those  I  hud  already 
seen,  inaamucli  as  it  contained  an  inner  chamber  or  teut,  mai 
of  fine  yellow  grass,  and  serving  as  a  canopy  to  the  family  a 
gareb.     The  people  had  kindled  a  fire  on  the  ground,  and  the    i 
dry  mimosa  branches  were  blazing  in  close  proximity  to  the    I 
straw  walls  of  their  dwelling.    They  were  greatly  inferior  to  tha  I 
HassanijeliR  of  the  first  village,  both  in  appearance  and  cour- 
tesy of  manners.     The  raiireesa,  which  the  rais  at  last  brought, 
was  weak,  insipid  stuff,  and  I  returned  to  the  boat,  leaving  tba 
men  to  drain  the  jars. 

Iq  the  morning  we  reached  another  large  Hassaniyeh  vil-  | 
lage,  which  was  also  called  Wad  Bhi'llayeh.  It  waa  the  only 
village  on  the  river  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  had  four  ves! 
moored  to  the  shore,  and  hoastcd  a  few  mad  houses  in  addition 
to  its  array  of  tokuls.  Several  of  the  latter  were  built  in  tent 
form  and  covered  with  a  striped  cloth  made  of  camel's  hair.  I 
entered  the  residence  of  the  shekh,  who,  however,  was  absent 
with  his  wife  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative.  The  tent 
was  thirty  feet  long,  with  an  arched  top,  and  contained  two 
inner  chambers.  The  sides  were  ornamented  with  gourds, 
skinti  aod  other  articles,  grouped  with  some  taste,  and  large 
quantities  of  the  cowries,  or  small  white  shells,  which  are  used 
as  eurreucy  in  some  parts  of  Central  Africa,  were  sewed  upon 
the  cloth  cover,  in  the  form  of  orossea  and  stars.  I  looked 
into  the  principal  chamber,  which  inclosed  a  broad  and  hand- 
some angareb,  made  of  plaited  palm-leaves.  The  walls  w 
entirely  concealed  by  the  articles  hung  upon  them,  and  every  J 
thing  exhibited  a  taste  and  neatness  which  is  rare  among  t 
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Arab  tribes.  Tlie  tent  was  in  charge  of  the  si 
indwinie  girl  of  obout  eighteen,  and  an  old  woiuan  wilb  tbrce 
I,  tbo  youiigost  of  which  wiis  suckled  bj  a  black  siava 
He  waa  nii  ebony  Cupid  of  a  year  old,  rejoicing  in  the  iiiinchci 
of  white  shells  that  hung  from  his  neck,  wrists  and  anklca. 
He  exhibited  a  curiositv  to  touch  me,  aud  1  took  bim  in  my 
lannd  and  addressed  him  in  Christian  nursery  tongue.  The 
I  found  of  my  voice,  however,  waa  more  horrible  than  the  color 
V«f  my  alcin.  He  Bet  u[)  a  yell  and  kicked  out  his  little  black, 
iBtin-akimied  legs  till  I  was  obliged  to  baud  him  over  to  the 
f  llare  nurse. 

u  the  bank  on  which  the  village  is  built,  I  could  seo 
■  iKyoui]  the  trees  of  the  opposite  shore,  a  wide  stretch  of  the 
Fplains  of  Konlofan — a  level  savanna  of  yellow  grass,  extending 
Fwithout  a  break  to  the  horizon.     During  the  afternoon,  while 
f  the  men  were  resting  from  their  rowing,  Babr,  the  Dinka  cook, 
got  into  a  dispute  with  one  of  them,  and  Gually  worked  herself 
into  such  a  rage  that  she  jumped  overboard  with  the  intention 
of  drowning  herself,  aud  would  have  done  so,  had  not  one  of 
the  sailors  plunged  nfter  her  and  banled  her  ashore,  in  spite  of 
her  violent  struggles  and  endeavors  to  thrust  her  bead  under 
water.     When  she  found  she  could  not  indulge  in  this  recrea- 
tion, she  sat  down  on  the  ground,  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
angry  tears,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  went  back  to  grind 
her  dourra,  in  the  best  possible  humor.     Her  name,  Baiir,  si'>^ 
nifies  "  the  sea,"  but  she  was  an  Undine  of  the  Black  Sea,  aud 
ihe  White  Nile  refused  to  receive  her. 

We  went  gloriously  down  stream  that  evening,  with  a  light 

I  west  wind  filling  the  little  sail  and  the  men  at  their  oars,  sing. 

I  shrill  choruses  in  the  Bongolese  and  Djualeyu    dialects, 


TLe  White  Nile,  which  is  here  three  miles  broad,  was  oa 
smooth  as  glass,  and  glimmered  fur  and  bright  under  the  raooa. 
The  shores  were  still,  in  all  their  dead  level  expanse,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  uneveD  line  which  their  belts  of  thoru-trees 
drew  along  the  horizon,  I  could  have  imagined  that  we  were 
floating  in  mid-oeean.  While  the  men  halted  for  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  I  landed  acid  walked  ahead,  hoping  to  shoot  a 
wild  duck  with  my  pistol.  Notwithstanding  there  were  hun- 
dreds along  the  shore,  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  within 
shooting  distance,  as  they  invariably  made  into  the  river  on 
my  approach.  An  attempt  to  gain  something  by  rnnning  sud- 
denly towards  them,  terminated  in  my  sticking  fast  in  the 
mud  and  losing  my  red  slippers.  I  then  crept  through  the 
scattering  wood  of  mimosas  to  get  a  chanoe  at  a  pigeon,  but 
some  spirit  of  mistrust  had  taken  possession  of  the  birds,  and 
as  long  as  I  had  a  shot  left  there  were  none  within  reach. 
When  my  two  barrels  were  spent  they  aat  on  every  side  in  the 
most  familiar  prosimity. 

Notwithstanding  there  were  yery  few  villages  on  the  river'a 
bank,  the  country  was  thickly  inhabited.  The  people  prefer 
building  their  dwellings  a  mile  inland,  and  going  to  the  river 
for  water.  This  custom  probably  originated  iu  their  fear  of  the 
Shillooks,  which  led  them  to  place  their  divcllings  iu  situations 
moat  easy  of  defence.  At  one  of  the  fording-placcs  I  found  a 
number  of  women  and  children  filling  the  water-skins  and  lift- 
ing them  upon  the  backs  of  donkeys.  Many  hundreds  of  tha 
hump-backed  cattle,  peculiar  to  the  country,  wore  colloi'tod 
along  the  shore.  They  Lave  straight  bacltn  behind  the  hump, 
(which  is  a  projection  above  the  sliouldnrx,  four  to  six  i 
high),  clean  flanks,  large,  piiwerfut  ni>okff,  and  Mliortp  i>triiig 
If.' 
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lioniB.     They  eyed  me  with  aa  expression  of  great  ourioeity 

and  some  of  tlie  bulls  evidently  deliberated  whether  they 
sbould  attack  me.  The  people  iu  this  region  were  Hsssani- 
yehs,  and  the  men  resembled  those  of  the  first  village  I  visit- 
ed. Tbey  were  tall,  with  straight  features  and  a  feminine  cx- 
pressiou  of  counteDaDre,  whioh  nas  probably  caused  by  their 
wearing  their  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  plaited  into  long  braidH 
and  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head.  fl 

About  noon  we  came  in  sight  of  Djebel  Tinneh,  iriiiolH 
stands  over  against  the  village  of  Shekh  Mouesa,  and  Berves  tJM 
a  Undoiark  to  the  place.     At  sunset  we  saw  the  boat  of  Reg(B 
chid  Kashif,  the  Governor  of  the  tributary  territories  of  tWl 
Whlt«   Nile,  anchored  near  the  western  bank.     Two  of  n^H 
sailors  had  previously  been  employed  by  him,  and  as  they  haCl 
not  received  all  their  wages,  they  asked  permission  to  cross  the 
river  and  apply  for  the  money.     This  Beschid  Kashif  was  a 
boy  of  twelve  or  tliirteen  years  of  age,  son  of  the  former  Gov- 
ernor, Suleyman  Kashif,  who  was  so  much  esteemed  by  tha  4 
tribes  on  the  river  that  after  his  death  the  Pasha  invested  hii  I 
young  child  with  the  office.     The  latter  nas  also  quite  popular 
i^ith  the  natives,  who  attributed  to  him  a  sagacity  marvellooa 
for  his  years.     He  paid  the  men  the  money  due  them,  sent  hia 
compliments  to  me,  and  inq^uired  why  I  did  not  visit  liim.     It 
was  dusk  by  this  time,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  delay  the  boat; 
besides,  as  I  was  a  stranger  and  a  Sultan,  courtesy  required 
that  he  should  pay  the  first  visit.  d 

We  made  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  without  further  ill-  I 
cident  than  that  of  slaughtering  one  of  our  sheep,  near  Djebd  fl 
Atillee.  The  wind  was  so  light  that  our  pr(gress  down  tbe  J 
stream  was  rapid,  and  at  f  unset  on  Friday,  January  thictieA^  M 
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1  recognized  the  spot  where  Dr.  Keitz  took  leave  of  me,  on  the 
upward  voyage.  The  evening  on  the  broad  river  was  glorious ; 
the  half-moon,  being  just  overhead,  was  unseen,  yet  filled  the 
air  with  light,  and  my  natal  planet  burned  white  and  clear  in 
the  west.  At  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the  island  of  Omdurman, 
and  wheeled  into  the  Blue  Nile.  The  camp-fires  of  Kordofan 
merchants  were  gleaming  on  the  western  bank.  The  barking 
of  the  dogs  in  Khartoum  and  the  creaking  wheels  of  the  sakias 
were  welcome  sounds  to  our  ears,  as  we  slowly  glided  past  the 
gardens.  Ere  long,  the  minaret  of  the  city  glimmered  faintly 
in  the  moonlight  and  we  recognized  the  buildings  of  the  Catho- 
lic Mission.  "  God  is  great  I "  said  Achmet,  devoutly ; 
"  since  we  have  been  so  near  the  end  of  the  world,  Khartoum 
appears  to  me  as  beautiful  as  Cairo."  It  was  nearly  midnight 
when  we  came  to  anchor,  having  made  a  voyage  of  about  five 
hundred  miles  in  nine  days.  My  friends  were  all  abed,  and  I 
lay  down  for  the  night  in  the  little  cabin  of  my  boat,  exclaim- 
ing,  like  Achmet :  '^  Grod  is  groat  I " 
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CHAPTER     XXIX. 

tItCIDISKTB     OF     LITE     IN    KHABrOCM. 

Tht  Dcpvtnn  of  Abd-tl  Kadet  Bej— An  inamlDsteil  FlctiiK~Tbe  Braaldtet  m  lilt 
iBtaart— Hor*niM>bl|i— ThB  Pub«>  a  lories— Depiulore  of  Ulllf  Effcnill'i  Eximlt- 
Ibw-A  NIgl'i  on  llie  Sinil-Abnu-fln.  ui.l  liia  Shakorvc  Wirrli'n-Chinge  In  tin 
Ctinule—lnlpite  lleU  wd  lis  Effects— rr«panlliiiu  Ibr  Reliirning— A  HaDcr 
TmiMirllun- F»re»cll  ¥WU~4  Blniier  willi  Buj-el  GpwU-J.JIy  King  Dyiib- 
A  ShlUouk  D>n«)-I^Kugcllturl>^-Tlt[ns  Ltats  Otmj  Pels. 

1  AROSE  at  BunriBC,  and  leuving  Aclimet  to  have  my  bn^rgnga 
reniaved,  walked  tlirough  tLe  town  to  my  bcad-r|\uirter3  at  the 
Consular  residence.  I  fouiid  Dr.  Reitz's  horsca  saddled  in 
Uie  court,  and  himself  walking  in  the  garden.  lie  was  greatly 
surprised  to  see  me,  not  having  expected  me  fur  another  week. 
After  the  first  greetings  were  over,  lie  informed  me  that  Ahd- 
e!  Kader  Bey,  the  Goyernor  of  Kordofan,  was  about  leariiig 
for  Obeid,  aud  his  friends  intended  to  aecompany  him  aa  far 
aH  the  Island  of  Moussa  Bej,  in  the"  Whit«  Nile.  During  nij 
absence,  Mohammed  Khcyr  had  presented  Dr.  lleitz  with  a 
liuo  DuDgolese  borse,  which  be  offered  to  uie,  that  I  migbt  par- 
ticipate in  the  festivities.  While  I  was  at  the  Cuthollo  Mis- 
sion, relating  my  adventures  to  Dr.  Knoblecher,  a  messenger 
camo  to  announae  that  Abd-el  Kader's  boat  had  letl,  and  that 
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ho,  with  the  other  chiefs  of  Khartoum,  were  ready  to  set  out  od    . 
horseback  for  the  White  Nile.     We  rode  at  once  to  the  house 
of  Moussa  Bey,  who  had  quite    recovered  from  his   ilhiesa. 
The  tMnipany  was  already  mounted  id  the  square  before  the 
house,  and  only  awaited  our  arrival.     We  dashed  through  tba 
lancH  of  the  slave  quarter,  raising  such  a  cloud  of  dust  that    ' 
little   except  red  cape  and  horses'  tails  waa  visible,  until  wfl    ! 
came  out  upon  the  open  plain,  where  our  cavalcade  made  ft 
showy  and  picturesijue  appearance. 

The  company  consisted  of  Ahd-el  Kader  Bey,  Moussa  Bey, 
Musahar  Bey,  AU  Bey  Khasib,  Abou-Sin  and  Owd-el  Kcrim,    ' 
the  Shukoree  chiefs,  Ali  Efieudi,  Mohammed  Kheyr,  Dr.  Beiti, 
Dr.  Peney   and  myself,  bcsidcH  a  number  of  inferior  officers 
and  at  least  fifty  atteudauts ;  in  short,  everybody   of  conse- 
quence in  Khartoum  except  the  Pasha,  who  was  represented    , 
by  one  of  his  Secretaries.     The  Beya  were  mounted  on  fius 
Arabian  stallions,  Dr.   Peney  on  a  tall  dromcdiiry,  and    the 
Arab  chiefs  on  mules  and  donkeys,  while  tbe  grooms  and  pipe*    , 
bearers  ran  behind  on  foot.     I  shall  long  remember  tlio  briU    I 
liact  picture  of  that  morning.     The  sky  was  clear  nnd  hot,  and 
the  palms  rustled  their  shining  leaves  in  a  light  wind.     Tlw    I 
fields  of  beans  lay  spread  out  between  us  and  ihi'  river,  their 
purple  bjossoms  rolling  in  long  drifts  and  flaken  of  uolur,  and 
warm,  voluptuous  perfume.     The  red  eujis,  the  green  nnd  KCtr> 
let  housings  of  tbe  horses,  the  rich  blue,  brown,  purple  and 
violet  dresses  of  the  Beys,  and  the  snowy  rnbcs  of  Ibo  Arub*, 
with  their  crimson  borders  thrown  over  the  nhoulilor,  projcoted 
ftgainst  the  Lawny  hue  of  the  distant  plains,  and  lhi.<  warm  blue 
of  the  »ty,  formed  a  feast  of  color  wl.ieh,  in  itj>  entire  r!cliiiuM 
ftod  liurmoiiy,  so  i-luiriued  my  eye  tlutt  tlic  night  of  it  bvctme  a 
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hErarf  to  the  sense,  as  palpable  as  that  of  an  exijoisite  Snot 
(o  the  p«Iate.  Away  we  went  at  fall  gallop,  the  glittering 
»rnj  of  colors  daocbg  nad  iDterehiuigiiig  to  the  rapid  music, 
aii  oar  horses'  hoofs  tore  the  be&a-vtues  and  Snug  their  trailing 
blosaotus  into  the  sir,  ootil  ve  reached  the  bank  of  the  White 
Nile,  where  the  Bey's  ressel  was  just  cotniag  to  land.  Here 
the  Arab  ehekhs  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inferior  officers 
embraced  ikbd-el  Kader  and  returned  to  Khartoam. 

The  rest  of  us  crossed  to  the  island  of  Moossa  Bej  and 
walkej  over  the  thick  gnai  torf  to  a  large  mimosa  tree,  of 
the  T^ety  called  'araz,  where  the  carpets  were  spread  on  the 
ground  for  as  and  the  slaves  WEje  ready  with  our  pipes.  We 
lay  there  two  or  three  hoars,  in  the  pleasant  shade,  talking, 
smoking,  and  laxilj  watching  the  motiona  of  the  attendants, 
who  were  scattered  allorer.tbe  Island.  An  Albanian  in  a 
scarlet  dress  shot  a  wild  goose,  and  Dr.  Reiti  tried  to  bring  down 
an  ibis,  but  failed.  Finally  the  shotcrmeh — an  entire  sheep, 
stuffed  with  riee — appeared,  garnished  with  bread,  onions, 
radishes  and  grapes.  We  bared  our  right  arms  and  buried  our 
bands  in  the  smoking  Se.^h  with  ^ch  good  will,  that  in  half  an 
hour  thu  dish  contained  nothing  but  a  beautiful  skeleton. 
Abd.el  Kader  Bey  honored  me  by  tearing  off  a  few  choice 
sels  with  his  own  fingers  and  presenting  them  to  me.  A 
of  rice  cooked  in  milk  and  sweetened,  completed  the  re 
At  noon  we  went  on  board  the  sandal,  and  after  being  ship- 
ped to  the  other  side,  took  leave  of  Abd-el  Kader  with 
brace  and  "  God  grant  you  a  prosperous  journey  I " — to  which 
he  replied  :  "  God  grant  it !  "  He  sailed  off,  up  the  White 
Nile,  for  Tura,  with  a  fine  breeze,  and  we  turned  homewards. 
The  wind  which  blew  across  the  plain  in  our  faces,  was  as  hoi 
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and  dry  aa  the  blast  of  a  furnace,  and  my  head  reeled  under 
the  teiriblo  intensity  of  Ihe  Eunshine.  The  Beja  took  every 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  horsemansliip,  dasliing  over  the 
bean-fields  in  wild  zigKags,  reining  up  in  mid-career,  throw- 
ing their  ercwked  canea  into  the  air  after  the  manner  of  a 
jerced,  and  describing  circles  and  ellipsea  at  full  gallop.  The 
finest  of  all  was  my  handaome  Albanian  friend,  Musakar  Bey. 
I  called  upon  the  Paaha  the  same  afternoon,  to  give  him 
an  account  of  my  voyage  up  the  White  Nile,  and  waa  obliged 
to  remain  and  dine  with  him.  He  waa  very  lam^h  interested 
in  my  adventures  with  the  SliillooliS,  hut  gave  mo  to  under- 
stand that  the  negroes  had  great  fear  of  hia  power,  and  that  if 
they  had  not  known  I  was  under  his  protection  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  kjlled  me.  When  I  apoke  of  the  giant  stature  of 
the  Shlllooks  he  confirmed  what  I  bad  already  heard,  that  the 
Kyka  ond  Garia  are  full  seven  feet  in  heiglit.  He  also  stated 
that  hia  predecessor,  Achmet  Fasha  Meneklch,  bad  captured 
in  the  regions  beyond  Fazogl  thirty  blacks,  who  were  nine  feet 
high  and  terrible  to  behold.  They  were  brought  to  Khartoum 
iu  chains,  be  said,  but  rcfuacd  to  eat,  howled  like  wild  beaats, 
and  died  in  paroxysms  *of  savage  fury.  When  I  romenibored 
that  the  Pasba  had  already  told  me  that  there  was  a  Bubtcrra- 
neons  passage  from  Alesandi'ia  to  the  Fyooni  (a  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles),  made  by  Alesander  the  Great,  and  thai 
the  Sultan  at  Constantinople  had  an  ape  which  grew  to  be 
twentv  feat  in  height,  I  received  this  last  cummuuication  with 
a  grain  of  allowance.  He  fully  believed  in  the  cxiatcnuo  of 
the  N'yi'im-N'y^'ims  (a  horribly  snggestive  name),  or  canni- 
bals, who  I  have  no  doubt,  are  a  fuhuloua  race.  Dr.  Barth 
beard  uf  them  in  Adainowa,  south  of  Iiako  T^ad,  and    Dr. 
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Knoblecher  in  the  Bari  constry,  bat  no  one  has  ever  jet  tii^k 
them. 

The  cxpeditioD  nf  Lattif  ESeniU  had  met  with  inanj  de- 
l*y8,  hut  on  Monday,  the  second  of  February,  every  thing  waa 
ready  for  its  dep&rtare.  It  consisted  of  two  large  nekkers  or 
tradiug-Tcssels,  each  armed  with  b.  cannon,  and  currying  aiz 
soldiers  in  addition  to  the  crew.  It  was  also  provided  with 
interpretera,  who  spoke  the  languages  of  the  difiereut  tribes. 
Fat  Abou-Balta,  vrho  waa  the  owner  of  one  of  the  vessels,  Dr. 
P^uey,  Dr.  Keitz  and  myself,  made  up  a  party  to  accompany 
Ltttlif  ESendi  the  first  stage  of  his  voyage.  We  took  the  same 
little  sandal  iq  which  I  had  sailed,  and  pushed  away  from 
Khartoum  at  sunset,  followed  by  the  nekkers.  The  relatives 
of  the  sailors  were  crowded  ou  the  bunk  to  bid  them  good-bye, 
and  as  the  vtasels  weighed  anchor,  the  women  set  up  the  shrill 
''  lu-lu-lu-ln-lu,"  which  they  use  to  express  all  emotions,  from 
rapture  down  to  despair.  We  had  a  light,  but  favoriog  wiiid, 
Knd  at  nine  o'clock  reached  a  long,  sandy  beach  about  five 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  White  Nile,  where  we  came  to  & 
halt  The  vessels  were  moored  to  the  shore,  fires  kindled, 
pipes  lighted  and  coffee  made,  and  we  gathered  into  groups  on 
the  sand,  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  At  midnight  the  cus- 
tomary sheep  made  its  appearance,  accompanied  by  two  bottles 
of  claret,  whereat  Abou-Balta  affected  to  be  scandalized,  so 
long  as  any  Moslem  attendants  were  in  the  neighborhood. 
When  the  coast  was  clear,  he  sprawled  out  like  another  Fal- 
BtafF,  bis  jolly  face  beaming  iu  the  mooulight,  aod  took  a  sly 
taste  of  the  forbidden  bevertige,  which  he  liked  so  well  that  ba 
no  longer  resented  the  wicked  nickname  of  '^  gamoos  el-bahr" 
(hippopotamus),  which  we  bestowed  upon  him.     We  tried  to 
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sleep  a  little,  but  allhougli  the  saud  vae  soft,  the  uight  air  v 
chilly,  and  I  helieve  Dobodj  succeeded  but  Abou-Balta,  whose 
enormous  hellj  shook  with  the  force  of  his  snoriog,  as  he  lay 
stretched  out  on  Lis  hack.  By  three  in  the  moruing  every' 
Imdy  was  tired;  the  fires  had  hnrned  out,  the  meats  of  the 
banquet  hud  grown  cold,  and  the  wind  blew  more  freahly  from 
the  north.  Lattif  Effendi  called  his  sailora  on  hoard  and  we 
took  leave  of  him.  The  two  nckkers  spreitd  their  huge  wings 
and  sailed  off  in  the  moonlight  for  the  land  of  the  Baris,  while 
we  made  our  slow  way  hack  to  Khartoum,  where  we  arrived 
at  daybreak. 

During  niy  absenee  there  had  been  three  distiuguished  ar- 
rivals— Abou-Siu,  the  great  shekh  of  the  Shukorees  (the  father 
of  Owd-el  Kerim),  Melek  Dyaah,  the  king  of  Dar  El-M;iha3s, 
and  All,  ahekh  of  the  Ababdohs — all  of  whom  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  Pasha,  for  the  purpose  of  conaultiug  with  theui 
on  the  coadition  of  their  territoriea.  Abou-Sin  waa  one  of  the 
stateliest  and  most  digui&ed  personages  I  had  ever  seen.  Hs 
was  about  seventy-five  years  of  age,  ais  feet  aix  inches  in 
height,  straight  as  a  lanee,  with  a  keen,  fiery  eye,  and  a  gray 
beard  which  flowed  to  his  waist.  Dr.  Peney,  who  hud  visited 
the  old  shekh  in  Takka,  informed  me  that  he  could  bring  into 
the  field  four  thousand  warriors,  each  mounted  oD  hia  own 
dromedary.  The  Shukorees  wear  shirts  of  chalo-muil  and 
helmets  with  chaiu-pieces  falling  on  each  aide  of  the  face,  like 
their  Saracen  ancestors.  Their  weapons  are  atill  the  subro  and 
lance,  with  which  they  have  maintained  their  indepeudeocti 
Bgainat  all  enemies,  except  the  cannon  of  Moliummed  Ali. 
Dr.  Beitz  took  me  to  visit  the  Shekh,  who  was  living  in  an 
bumble  mud  building,  not  fur  from  the  PHsha's  palace.     U'« 


fcxW  him  giring  audience  to  a  Dumber  of  inferior  iJicLhs,  v&o 
were  Roatoil  upon  the  oartben  flcior,  below  hie  diran.  His  son, 
Owd-el  Korim.  was  among  ibem.  The  CoDBnl  took  his  seat 
at  the  gbckh's  aide,  and  I  did  the  same,  but,  although  nothing 
was  said,  I  saw  lliat  those  present  toeutaliy  resented  our  pre- 
snmpliim,  and  felt  that  I  bad  been  guilty  of  a  hreairb  of  den> 
rum.  The  ulijeet  of  our  visit  was  to  invite  the  sbckb  to  dine 
with  UB,  and  he  graciously  coniplied,  Owd-el  Eerini  was  in- 
otnded  in  the  invitation,  hut  he  uieiised  himself  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  bis  father, 
I  was  delighted  with  this  trait,  which  recalled  the  patriarchal 
dnya  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  justified  the  claim  of  the 
ArnKs  to  the  blood  of  Abraham. 

After  my  return  the  weather  bad  suddenly  chaoged,  and 
overy  thiug  denoted  the  approach  of  the  hot  and  sickly  season. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  105"  in  the  shade,  at  noon,  and 
there  was  an  intensely  hot  wind  from  the  south.  On  account 
of  the  languor  and  depression  consequent  upou  such  a  heat,  it 
required  an  eitraordinary  effort  to  make  the  necessary  entries 
in  my  journsL  I  barely  succeeded  in  moving  about  sufficient- 
ly to  abake  off  the  feverish  humors  which  in  that  climate  so 
rapidly  collect  in  the  system.  I  always  placed  a  cool  earthen 
jug  of  water  at  my  bedside,  and  when  I  awoke  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  with  a  heavy  head  and  parched  throat,  would  take 
a  full  draught,  which  immediately  threw  me  into  a  profuse 
sweat,  after  which  I  slept  souodly  and  healthily  until  morning. 
He  who  live^  iu  Khartoum  in  the  hot  season  must  either  sweat 
or  die.  M.  Droretti,  of  Alexandria  (son  of  the  French  Consul 
Drovetti,  with  wliom  Belaoni  nad  so  many  quarrels),  arrived 
about  this  time  and  was  im-uediatoly  prostrated  nilh  fnvei; 


Manj  of  the  Franks-  and  Egyptians  ivere  also  affeotnl,  and 
Achmet,  who  felt  plethoric  ajmptoms,  must  needs  go  to  a  bar- 
ber and  be  hied  iu  the  head.  He  heEoiight  me  to  r<!turu  to 
Egypt,  and  as  I  had  already  accomplished  much  more  than  I 
anticipated,  I  began  at  once  to  prepare  for  the  homeward 
journey. 

The  route  which  I  fixed  upon  was  that  aeroBs  the  Be- 
yooda  Desert  to  Napata,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia, 
thence  to  Dongola,  and  through  the  Nubian  kingdoms  to  the 
Second  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  at  Wad!  Ilajfa.  The  first  part 
of  the  journey,  through  the  countries  of  the  Kababish  and  tlie 
Howoweet,  was  oonsidcred  rather  dangerous,  and  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  I  engaged  three  of  the  former  tribe,  aa  guide 
and  eamel-driverB,  I  purchased  two  large  Shultoree  dromeda- 
ries for  myself  and  Achmet,  at  throe  hundred  aud  two  hundred 
and  fifty  piastres  respectively,  and  hired  three  otjiers  from  the 
Kabahish,  at  fifty  piaatres  for  the  jiinmej  to  Eddabe,  on  the 
Dongoleae  frontier,  by  way  of  Napata.  Tiie  contract  was  for- 
mally made  in  the  presence  of  the  shekh  of  Khartoum  and  Dr. 
Reitz,  both  of  whom  threatened  the  Arabs  with  destruction  in 
case  they  should  not  convey  me  safely  throngh  the  Desert. 
The  Consul  also  did  ine  good  service  in  the  negotiation  of  my 
draft  on  Fatballa  Mnsallee,  a  Coptic  merchant,  who  demanded 
twenty  per  cent,  for  the  exchange.  This,  as  my  funds  were 
getting  low,  would  have  been  a  serious  loss,  but  by  some  arith- 
metical legerdemain,  which  I  could  not  understand,  the  Consul 
80  bewildered  poor  Fathalla's  brain,  that  he  was  finally  made 
to  believe  that  a  diacouut  of  five  per  cent,  would  somehow  pro- 
fit him  more  in  the  end  than  one  of  twenty  per  cent.  FathalU 
nid  the  money  with  a  melancholy  oonftiBiou  of  ideas,  aud  I 
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doubt  whether  ho  Las  to  this  daj  discovered  in  what  my  lio 
increased  his  profits  by  the  operation. 

My  proviHion.<hests  were  replenished  with  coffee,  sugnr, 
rice,  dates  and  mishmislt  (dried  apricots),  from  the  bazaar, 
and  Aelimet  worked  bo  cheerily  with  the  prospeet  of  leaving 
Soudan,  that  every  thing  waa  in  readiness  at  a  day's  notice. 
Bather  than  wait  until  the  following  Monday,  for  luck's  sake, 
I  fixed  upon  Thursday,  the  fifth  of  February,  for  our  depar- 
ture. Many  of  the  subordinate  Egyptian  officers  prepared  let- 
ters to  their  families,  which  they  intrusted  to  Achmet's  care, 
and  poor  olil  Rufaii  Bey,  more  than  ever  disgusted  with  his 
eiile,  charged  me  with  a  letter  to  his  wife  and  another  to  Mr. 
Murray,  through  whose  aid  he  hoped  to,  get  permisBion  to  re- 
turn to  Egypt.  I  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Pasha,  who  re- 
ceived me  with  great  courtesy,  informing  me  (what  I  already 
knew),  that  he  was  about  to  be  superseded  by  Itustum  Pasha, 
who,  hn  predicted,  would  not  find  the  government  of  Soudan 

I  was  sorry  to  part  with  Tioar  Kuobleoher  and  his  breth- 
ren. Those  self-sacrificing  tneu  have  willingly  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  life — if  life  it  can  be  called,  which  is  little  better 
than  death — in  the  remote  heart  of  Africa,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
troducing a  purer  religion  among  its  pagan  inhabitants,  and  I 
trust  they  will  be  spared  to  see  their  benevolent  plana  realised. 
They  are  men  of  the  purest  character  and  animated  by  the  best 
desires.  Aboona  Suleyraan,  as  Dr.  Knoblechcr  is  called,  is 
already  widely  known  and  esteemed  throughout  Soudan,  and 
although  he  ean  do  but  little  at  present  in  the  way  of  religious 
teaching,  he  has  instituted  a  school  for  the  children  of  the 
Copts,  which  may  in  time  reform  the  (so-called)  Christian  80- 
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<Aetj  of  Kbartoimi.  If  be  should  siiccetHl  in  establibLiiij 
mission  in  the  country  of  the  Baris,  the  resull  will  bo  not  leas 
important  to  Science  tbao  to  Christianity,  and  tbo  esperimenl 
is  one  wbicb  should  interest  the  world. 

On  the  evening  before  my  depnrture  the  Bhefehs  Aboii-Sio, 
All,  the  Ababdeh,  and  Melck  Dyaab  came  to  dine  with  Dr. 
Reitz.*  Abou-Sin  was  grave  and  atutely  aa  ever,  iind  I  never 
looked  at  liim  without  thinking  of  his  four  thousand  mailed 
warriors  on  their  dromedaries,  sweeping  over  the  plains  of 
Takka.  Shekh  AH  was  of  medium  size,  with  a  kind,  amiable 
fftce,  and  a  touch  of  native  refinement  in  his  manner.  King 
Pynab,  however,  who  wore  a  capacious  white  turban  and  a 
robe  of  dark-blue  cloth,  was  the  "  merry  monarch"  of  Central 
Africa.  His  large  eyes  twinkled  with  good  humor  and  bis 
roand  face  beamed  with  the  radiance  of  a  satisfied  spirit.  IIb 
brought  a  black  Dongolese  horse  as  a  present  for  Dr.  Heitt, 
and  requested  me  to  put  him  through  bis  paces,  on  the  plain 
before  the  house,  as  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  African 
etiquette  for  the  Doctor  himself  to  test  the  character  of  the 
gift.  I  complied,  but  the  saddle  was  adapted  only  for  the 
short  legs  of  the  fut  king,  and  after  running  a  circular  coarse 
with  my  Itnecs  drawn  up  nearly  to  my  chin,  the  resemblance 
of  the  scene  to  the  monkey -riding  of  the  circus  struck  me  so 
forcibly,  that  I  jumped  oS  and  refused  to  mount  again,  greatly 
to  the  monarch's  disappointment. 

Shekhs  Abou-Siu  and  Ali  took  their  departure  shortly 
after  the  disposal  of  the  roast  sheep  and  salad  which  constitut- 
ed the  dinner,  but  King  Dyaab  and  Dr.  Ptiney  remained  until 
K  late  hour,  smoking  a  parting  pipe  with  me,  and  partaking  of 
•  mixtore  of  claret,  leniuus,  pomegranate  juice  and   spieeSj 
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wkich  the  Consul  compoanded  into  a  sherbet  of  the  motft  deli- 
cioufl  flavor.  King  Bjaab  drank  mj  health  with  a  profusun 
of  good  wishes,  begging  me  to  remain  another  week  and  ae- 
company  his  caravan.  His  palace  in  Dar  El-Mahass,  he  said, 
was  entirely  at  my  disposal  and  I  most  remain  several  weeks 
with  him.  But  there  is  nothing  so  nnjpleasant  to  me  as  to 
postpone  a  journey  after  all  the  preparations  are  made,  and  I 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  decline  his  invitation.  I  take  plea- 
sure, however,  in  testifying  to  the  King's  good  qualities,  whk^ 
fully  entitle  him  to  the  throne  of  Dar  El  Mahass,  and  were  I 
installed  in  his  capital  of  Kuke,  as  eoort-poet,  I  should  cer« 
taiuly  write  a  national  ballad  for  the  Mahassees,  commencing 
in  this  wise : 

"  El  Mdek  Dyaab  is  a  jolly  old  Kifig, 
And  a  jolly  old  King  is  he,**  etc 

After  the  Melek  had  bestowed  a  parting  embrace  by  throir- 
ing  his  arms  around  my  waist  and  dropping  his  round  head  on 
my  shoulder  like  a  sixty-eight  pound  shot,  he  was  sent  home 
in  state  on  the  back  of  Sultan,  the  Dar-For  stallion.  The 
moonlight  was  so  beautiful  that  the  Consul  and  I  accompanied 
Dr.  Peney  to  his  residence.  The  latter  suggested  another 
pipe  in  the  open  air  of  his  court-yard,  and  awoke  his  Shillook 
slaves,  w^ho  were  lying  asleep  near  the  house,  to  perform  a 
dance  for  our  amusement.  There  were  three — two  males  and 
a  female — and  their  midnight  dance  was  the  most  uncouth  and 
barbaric  thing  I  saw  in  Khartoum.  They  brandished  their 
clubs,  leaped  into  the  air,  alighting  sometimes  on  one  foot  and 
sometimes  on  both,  and  accompanied  their  motions  with  a 
series  of  short,  quick  howls,  not  unlike  tBe  laughter  of  a  bye- 
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na.  After  the  dance,  Dr.  Beitz  effected  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween one  of  the  men  and  the  woman,  who  had  been  married, 
but  were  about  to  separate.  They  knelt  before  him,  side  by 
side,  and  recounted  their  complaints  of  each  other,  which  were 
sufficiently  ludicrous,  but  a  present  of  three  piastres  (fifteen 
cents !),  purchased  forge tfulness  of  the  past  and  renewed  vows 
for  the  future. 

I  felt  a  shadow  of  regret  when  I  reflected  that  it  was  my 
last  night  in  Khartoum.  After  we  walked  home  I  roused  the 
old  lioness  in  her  corner,  gave  her  a  farewell  hug  and  sat  down 
on  her  passive  back  until  she  stretched  out  her  paws  and  went 
to  sleep  again.  I  then  visited  the  leopard  in  the  garden,  made 
him  jump  upon  my  shoulders  and  play  his  antics  over  once 
more.  The  hyenas  danced  and  laughed  fiendishly,  as  usual 
when  they  saw  me,  but  the  tall  Kordofan  antelope  came  up 
softly  and  rubbed  his  nose  against  my  leg,  asking  for  the 
dourra. which  I  was  accustomed  to  give  him.  I  gave  him, 
and  the  gazelles,  and  the  leopard,  each  an  affectionate  kiss,  bul 
poked  the  surly  hyenas  until  they  howled,  on  my  way  to  bed. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 


portu— SpKnlntlon— Tlie  Gnm  Tride  of  Konlofii 


BsFOBE  taking  a  final  leave  of  Soudan,  it  may  be  well  to  saj 
B  few  words  concerning  the  trade  of  the  country.  As  the  Nile 
is  the  principal  avctiuc  of  communication  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  eastern  half  of  Central  Africa,  Souddn  ts 
thua  made  a  centre  of  commerce,  the  character  of  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  indes  to  all  the  interior  traffic  of  the  continent. 
European  goods  reaeb  Souddn  through  two  prineip^  chan- 
nels; by  the  port  of  SowakiUj  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  cara- 
van route  up  the  Nile  and  across  the  Qreat  Nubian  DeserL 
Of  late  years  the  latter  has  bccorae  the  principal  thoroughfare, 
as  winter  is  the  commercial  season,  and  the  storms  on  the  Bed 
Sea  are  very  destructive  to  the  small  Arab  craft.  The  mer- 
cbantB  leave  Cairo  through  the  autumn,  principally  between 
the  first  of  October  and  the  first  of  December,  as  they  travel 
slowly  and  rarely  make  the  journey  in  less  than  two  moatlis 
^nd  a  half     The  great  proportion  of  them  take  the  same  route 
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I  followed,  from  Korosko  to  Berber,  where  they  ship  again  for 
Khartoum  Those  who  buy  their  own  camels  at  Assouan, 
make  the  whole  trip  by  land ;  but  it  is  more  usual  for  them  to 
buy  camels  in  Soudan  for  the  return  journey,  as  they  can  sell 
them  in  Upper  Egypt  at  advanced  prices.  In  fact,  the  trade 
in  camels  alone  is  not  inconsiderable.  On  my  way  to  Khar- 
toum I  met  many  thousands,  in  droves  of  from  one  to  five 
hundred,  on  their  way  to  Egypt. 

The  merchants  who  make  this  yearly  trip  to  Soudan  are 
mostly  Egyptians  and  Nubians.  There  are  a  number  of  Syr- 
ians established  in  the  country,  but  they  are  for  the  most  pari 
connected  with  houses  in  Cairo,  and  their  caravans  between 
the  two  places  are  in  charge  of  agents,  natives,  whose  charac- 
ter has  been  proved  by  long  service.  There  were  also  three  or 
four  French  and  Italian  merchants,  and  one  Englishman  (Mr. 
Peter ick,  in  Kordofin),  who  carried  on  their  business  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  Nubians  who  have 
amassed  two  or  three  thousand  piastres  by  household  service 
in  Cairo,  to  form  partnerships,  invest  their  money  in  cotton 
goods,  and  after  a  year  or  two  on  the  journey  (for  time  is  any 
thing  but  money  to  them),  return  to  Egypt  with  a  few  hundred 
weight  of  gum  or  half  a  dozen  camels.  They  earn  a  few  pias- 
tres, perhaps,  in  return  for  the  long  toils  and  privations  they 
have  endured  ;  but  their  pride  is  gratified  by  the  title  of  Djcl- 
lahiat — merchants.  It  is  reckoned  a  good  school,  and  not 
without  reason,  for  young  Egyptians  who  devote  themselves 
to  commerce.  I  met  even  the  sons  of  Beys  among  this  class. 
Those  who  are  prudent,  and  have  a  fair  capital  to  start  upon, 
can  generally  gain  enough  in  two  or  ^hrce  years  to  establish 
themselves  respectably  in  Egypt 

ir 


The  goods  brought  into  Central  Africa  consist  principftlly 
of  English  muslins  and  calicoes,  the  light  red  woollen  stuff's  of 
Barbary,  outlei-y,  beads  and  trinkets.  Cloths,  silks,  powder, 
tobacco,  and  arakee,  are  also  brought  in  coDsidLTable  (juanti- 
ties,  while  in  the  large  towns  there  is  always  a  good  sale  for 
§ugar,  rice,  coffee  and  spices.  The  Turkish  officials  and  the 
Franks  are  very  fond  of  the  aniseed  cordial  of  Seio,  maraschi- 
no, rosoglio,  and  the  other  Levantine  liijuora ;  and  even  the 
heavy,  resinous  wines  of  Smyrna  and  Cyprus  find  their  way 
here.  The  natives  prefer  for  clothing  the  ooarae,  unbleached 
cotton  stuffs  of  their  own  manufacture,  one  mantle  of  which  is 
sufficient  for  years.  As  may  readily  be  supposed,  the  market 
is  frequently  glutted  with  goods  of  this  description,  whence 
the  large  houses  often  send  money  from  Cairo  for  the  purchase 
of  gam  and  irory,  in  prefereuee  to  running  any  risk.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  all  sorts  of  muslins  and  calicoes  might  be  had 
in  Khartoum  at  a  very  slight  advance  on  Cairo  prices,  and  the 
merchants  who  were  daily  arriving  with  additional  hales,  com- 
plained that  the  sale  would  not  pay  the  cspenses  of  their  jour- 
ney. The  remarkable  success  of  the  caravans  of  the  previoui 
year  had  brought  a  crowd  of  adventurers  into  the  lists,  very 
few  of  whom  realized  their  expectations.  It  was  the  Califor- 
nia cspericoce  in  another  form.  No  passion  is  half  so  blind 
BB  the  greed  for  gain. 

Khartoum  is  the  great  metropolis  of  all  this  region.  Soma 
few  caravans  strike  directly  through  the  Beyooda  Desert,  from 
Dongola  to  Kordofj.n,  but  the  great  part  come  directly  to  the 
former  place,  where  they  dispose  of  their  goods,  aud  then  pro- 
ceed to  Kordofan  for  gum,  or  wait  the  return  of  the  yearly  ex- 
pedition up  the  White  Nile,  to  stock  themselves  with  ivory. 
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On  both  these  articles  there  is  generally  a  good,  sometimes  a 
great,  profit.  The  gum  comes  almost  entirely  from  Kordofan, 
where  the  quantity  annually  gathered  amounts  to  thirty  thou- 
sand contar,  or  cwt.  It  is  collected  by  the  natives  from  that 
variety  of  the  mimosa  called  the  asfiaha,  and  sold  by  them  at 
from  fifty-five  to  sixty  piastres  the  contar.  Lattif  Pasha  at  one 
time  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  any  person  from  selling  it  at 
less  than  sixty  piastres,  but  Dr.  Reitz,  by  an  energetic  protest, 
obtained  the  revocation  of  this  arbitrary  edict.  The  cost  of 
carrying  it  to  Cairo  is  very  nearly  fifty  piastres  the  contar, 
exclusive'of  a  government  tax  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. ; 
and  as  the  price  of  gum  in  Cairo  fluctuates  according  to  the 
demand  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
piastres,  the  merchant's  gain  may  be  as  low  as  ten  or  as  high 
as  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  gum  brought  from  Yemen  and 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  is  considered  superior  in  quality 
but  is  not  produced  in  such  abundance. 

The  ivory  is  mostly  obtained  from  the  negro  tribes  on  the 
White  Nile.  Small  quantities  are  occasionally  brought  from 
Dar-Fur  and  the  unknown  regions  towards  Bornou,  by  Arab 
caravans.  The  trading  expeditions  up  the  White  Nile,  until  the 
winter  of  1851—2,  were  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Pasha 
of  S3udan,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  1838,  making  it  free  to 
all  nations.  The  expedition  of  that  winter,  which  sailed  from 
Khartoum  about  two  months  before  my  arrival,  consisted  of 
seven  vessels,  accompanied  by  an  armed  force.  The  parties 
interested  in  it  consisted  of  the  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  mer- 
chants, and  the  rayahsy  or  European  merchantH.  The  gainii 
were  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  eight  of  which  wont 
to  the  Pasha,  nine  to  the  Turks  and  scv^ni  to  the  FrunkH.     Dr. 
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Rcili  unilovtook  to  enforce  the  treaty,  and  actually  r 
VGSscIa  belonging  to  AuBtrian  proicgt's  past  tlie  guard  estate 
lislied  at  tho  juuctioa  of  the  Nilea.     The  Fasba  thereupon  h 
all  the  sailors  belonging  to  these  vessels  arrested,  but  after  ti 
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days  of  violent  munceuvres  and    counter-u 

the  vesBcls  to  proceed.     The  unjust  monopoly  wai 

virtually  annulled — an  important  fact  to  European 

wish  to  engage  in  the  trade.     The  i 

great  (laautitics  of  glass  beads,  ear,  arm  and  nos 

the  like,  for  which  the  natives  readily  barter  their  elep 

teelh.     These  are  not  found  in  abundance  before  reachin 

land  of  tho  Nuehra  and  the  Kyka,  about  lat.  7'^,  and  the  besf  -' 

speciraens  come  from  regions  still  further  south.     They  are 

sold  in  Khartoum  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  piastres  the 

cwt.,  and  in  Cairo  at  twenty-two  hundred,  bardoned  with  a  tax 

of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Tho  Government  baa  done  ita  best  to  cramp  and  injure 
Trade,  the  only  life  of  that  atagnnnt  land.  Id  addition  to  the 
custom-house  at  Assouan,  where  every  thing  going  into  Egypt 
muat  pay  duty,  tho  Pasha  and  his  satellitea  had  established  ai|^ 
illegal  cuatom-houae  at  Dongolii,  and  obliged  merchants  U 
another  toll,  midway  on  their  journey.  This  was  afterward 
abolished,  on  account  of  the  remotiatrancea  which  wore  forward^^ 
ed  to  Cairo.  I  found  the  Paaha  ao  uniformly  courteous  anct  I 
affable,  that  at  first  I  rejected  many  of  the  stories  to!d  me  of 
hia  oppression  and  cruelty,  but  I  was  afterwards  informed  of 
oircumstancea  which  exhibited  hia  character  in  a  atill  more 
hideouB  ligiiL  Nevertheless,  I  believe  he  was  in  most  respects 
superior  to  Lis  predeoesaors  in  tho  oDSce,  and  certainly  to  hia   i 


The  traffic  ia  elaves  has  decreased  very  much  of  \&te. 
The  wealthy  Egyptians  still  purchase  slaves,  and  will  continue 
to  do  BO,  till  the  "institution"  is  wholly  abolished,  but  the 
despotic  rule  exercised  by  the  Pasha  in  Nubia  has  bad  the 
effect  of  greatly  lessening  the  demand.  Vast  numbers  of  Nu- 
bians go  into  Egypt,  where  they  are  engaged  as  domestic  ser- 
rants,  and  tbeir  paid  labor,  cheap  as  it  is,  is  found  more 
profitable  than  the  unpaid  service  of  negro  slavea  Besides, 
the  tai  on  the  latter  has  been  greatly  increased,  so  that  mer- 
«hants  God  the  commodity  less  profitabie  than  gum  or  ivory. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  duty  paid  at  Assouan  was  thirty  piastres 
for  a  negro  and  fifty  fur  an  Abyssinian  :  at  present  it  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  fur  the  former  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  for 
the  latter,  while  the  tax  can  be  wholly  avoided  by  making  the 
slave  free.  Prices  have  risen  in  consequence,  and  th(-  traffic  ia 
proportionately  diminished.  The  Guvernment  probably  de- 
rives as  large  a  revenue  as  ever  from  it,  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased tax,  so  that  it  has  seemed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
some  of  the  European  powers  by  restricting  the  trade,  while  it 
actually  loses  nothing  thereby.  The  Government  slave  hunti 
in  the  interior,  however,  are  no  longer  carried  on,  Tlie  great- 
er part  of  the  slaves  brought  to  Khartoum,  are  purchased  from 
the  Gulla  and  Shangalla  tribes  on  tho  borders  of  Abyssiui&i  or 
from  the  Shillooks  and  Dinkas,  on  the  White  Nile.  The  cap- 
tives taken  in  the  wars  between  the  various  tribcfl  are  invari- 
nbly  sold.  The  Abyssinian  girls,  who  are  in  groat  demand 
among  the  Egyptians,  for  wives,  are  frc<piuutly  sold  by  tbuir 
own  parents.  They  are  treated  with  great  ruNp(?ot,  and  their 
lot  is  probably  no  worse  than  that  of  nny  Arab  or  Turkiah 
female.     The  more  beautiful  of  thorn  ofleu  bring  from  two 
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hundred  to  five  Lundred  doUara.  Ordinary  tousohold  servam 
may  be  had  froia  one  to  two  thousand  piastres.  My  drago- 
man, Achniet,  purchased  a  siuaH  girl  for  twelve  hundred 
piastres,  as  a  present  for  bia  wife.  He  intended  making  her 
free,  v^hich  he  declared  to  he  a  good  thing,  according  to  his 
religion ;  hut  the  true  reason,  I  suspect,  was  the  tax  at 
Assouan. 

The  Egyptians  rarely  maltreat  their  slavea,  and  instances 
of  cruelty  are  mueh  less  freijaent  among  them  than  among  the 
Europeans  settled  here.  The  latter  became  ao  notorious  for 
their  violence  that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  establish  a 
law  forbidding  any  Frank  to  strike  his  slave ;  hut  in  case  of 
disobedience  to  send  him  before  the  Cadi,  or  Judge,  who  could 
decide  on  the  proper  punishment.  Slavery  prevails  through- 
out  all  the  native  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  in  more  or  lew 
aggravated  forma. 

The  Egyptian  merohants  who  are  located  in  Khartoum  as 
agents  for  houses  in  Cairo,  consider  themselves  as  worse  than 
exiles,  and  indemnify  themselves  hy  sensual  indulgence  for 
being  obliged  to  remain  in  a  country  which  tboy  detest. 
They  live  in  large  houses,  keep  their  harems  of  inky  slaves, 
eat,  drink  and  smoke^  away  their  languid  and  wearisome  days. 
All  the  material  which  they  need  for  suchahfeisso  cheap 
that  their  love  of  gain  does  not  suffer  thereby.  One  of  the 
richest  merchants  in  the  place  gave  me  an  account  of  his 
housekeeping.  Ho  had  a  large  mad  pal.ice,  a  garden,  and 
'twenty  servants  and  slaves,  to  maintain  which  oost  him  eight 
thousand  piastres  (four  hundred  dollars)  a  year.  He  paid  hia 
servants  twenty  piastres  a  month,  and  his  slaves  also — at  least 
so  he  told  me,  but  I  did  not  believe  iL 
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As  for  the  native  Fellahs  of  Soudan,  they  are  so  crushed 
and  imposed  upon,  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  what  their 
natural  capacities  really  are.  Foreigners,  Frank  as  well  as 
Egyptian,  universally  complain  of  their  stupidity,  and  I  heard 
the  Pasha  himself  say,  that  if  he  could  have  done  any  thing 
with  them  Abbas  Pasha  might  whistle  to  get  Souddn  from  him. 
That  they  are  very  stupid,  is  true,  but  that  they  have  every 
encouragement  to  be  so,  is  equally  true.  Dr.  Knoblecher,  who, 
of  all  the  men  I  saw  in  Khartoum,  was  best  qualified  to  judge 
correctly,  assured  me  that  they  needed  only  a  just  and  pater- 
nal government,  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
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Town— FreparaUans  tat  the  Deaert— Meeting  Old  AfsquaiDUnces, 

The  wind  blew  so  violently  on  the  morning  of  my  depaxtnre 
from  Kbartoum,  that  tlie  ferrj-boat  which  had  boon  eugaged 
to  convey  my  eqnipnge  to  the  Kordofaa  shore,  oould  not  round 
the  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Nilcs.  My  camels,  with  the 
Kahabish  guide  and  drivers,  liod  been  ferried  over  the  evening 
previous,  and  were  in  readiness  to  start.  In  this  dilemma  Dr. 
Peney,  with  whom  I  had  engaged  to  take  a  parting  breakfast, 
kindly  gave  me  the  use  of  his  neltleer  and  its  crew.  Oar 
breakfast  was  a  fHe  champitre  under  the  beautiful  Bcbbuk 
tree  in  the  Uoctor's  conrt-yard,  and  consisted  of  a  highly, 
spiced  salmi  of  his  own  componndiug,  a  salad  of  lettuce  and 
tomatoes,  and  a  bottle  of  Cyprus  wine.  The  coolneas  and 
force  of  the  north-wind  gave  us  a  keen  appetite,  and  our  kind 
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host  could  not  say  that  we  slighted  his  culinaiy  skill,  for  verilj 
tliora  was  nothing  but  empty  plates  to  be  seeu,  when  we  arose 
from  the  table.  Dr.  Rcitz  aod  I  hastened  on  board  the  uek- 
ker,  wUieh  immediately  put  off.  I  left  Khartonm,  regretting 
to  leare  a  few  friends  behind  me  in  that  furnace  of  Soudan, 
yet  glad  to  escape  thorcfrom  myself.  A  type  of  the  character 
of  the  place  was  furnished  ua  while  making  our  way  to  Omdur- 
man.  We  passed  the  body  of  a  woman,  who  had  been  stran- 
gled and  thrown  into  the  water ;  a  sight  whieh  the  natives 
regarded  without  the  least  surprise.  The  Consul  immediately 
dispatched  one  of  his  servants  to  the  Governor  of  the  city,  ask- 
ing him  to  have  the  body  taken  away  and  properly  iuterred. 
It  was  full  two  hours  before  we  reached  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile,  opposite  Oiudurman,  Achraet,  who  had  preceded 
me,  had  drummed  up  the  Kababish,  and  they  were  in  readi- 
ness with  mj  camels.  The  work  of  appoitioniiig  and  loading 
the  baggiige  was  finished  by  noon,  and  the  caravan  started, 
preceded  by  the  guide,  Mohammed,  who  shook  his  long  spear 
in  a  general  defiance  of  al!  enemies. 

Dr.  Ileitz  and  I,  with  our  attendants,  set  off  in  advance  on 
a  quick  trot.  Oar  path  led  over  a  bleak,  barren  plain,  cover 
ed  with  thorns,  through  which  the  wind  whistled  with  a  wintry 
Bound.  The  air  was  filled  with  clouds  of  Band,  which  gave  a 
pale  and  siekty  cast  to  the  sunshine.  My  friend  wnB  unwol. 
and  desponding,  and  after  we  had  ridden  eight  milo.n,  be  halt- 
ed to  rest  in  a  deep,  rocky  gully,  where  wo  were  sheltered 
from  the  wind.  Here  we  lay  down  upon  the  Band  until  the 
caravan  came  along,  when  we  parted  from  eneli  other.  "  You  are 
going  back  to  Europe  and  Civilisation  \"  said  he  mournfully; 
"  you  have  an  encouraging  future  boftro  you — while  I  am  only 


luok  forward  to  the  prospect  of  leaving  my  bones  i 
accursed  laud."  He  then  embraced  me,  mounted  his  drome- 
d.-trv,  and  was  soon  lost  to  mj  sight  among  the  eand  and  thorns 
Little  did  I  then  imagine  that  hie  last  words  were  the  unhappy 
prediction  which  another  year  would  see  verified  !  ' 

We  baited  for  the  night  nc^r  the  village  of  Gerrari,  I 
elept  but  indiSerenlly,  with  the  heavy  head  and  gloomy  spirits 
I  had  brought  from  Khartoum ;  but  the  free  life  of  my  tent 
did  not  fail  of  its  usual  effect,  and  I  rose  the  nest  morning 
fresh,  strong,  and  courageous.  We  were  obliged  to  travel 
slowly,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  road,  which,  for  the 
greater  part  of  t!ie  distance  to  El  Metemina,  lay  in  the  Desert, 
just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land.     For  the  first  day 


*  Dr.  CaDataatine  Reiti  died  about  a  year  after  my  cjeparture  from 
Soudan,  from  the  effects  of  the  climate.  He  had  beea  ill  for  BUtna 
nioDths,  and  while  Dialling  a  journey  to  Cordofon,  fiJt  himaelf  growing 
wni^e  so  rapidly  that  he  returned  to  liharloum,  wbere  he  eKpired  in  a 
few  days.  He  was  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  hla  many  ac- 
quiremeata,  juioed  to  a  character  of  singular  energy  and  perbistence, 
had  led  hia  frii^ada  to  hope  for  important  results  &om  his  residenae  in 
Central  A&ico.  ^'ilh  uiansera  of  great  bnis(|UCneBs  and  eccentricity, 
his  generosity  was  unbounded,  and  this,  combined  with  his  iatrepidity 
and  hia  ekill  as  a  horaeman  and  a  hunter,  mode  him  a  general  fovvritt 
witli  the  Arab  chieftains  of  Ethitipia,  whose  cause  he  was  always 
ready  to  adTocate,  against  the  oppressive  meaauria  of  the  Egyptian 
GoreramenL  It  will  always  be  a  source  of  saliafaction  to  lie  author, 
that,  in  pasaiiig  Ihrongh  Germany  In  September,  1852,  he  Tiaitcd  tha 
parents  of  Dr.  Iteitz,  whoaa  futlier  ia  a  J'brrtmeirtn*,  or  Inapeclor  of 
Forests,  near  Darmstadt.  Tlie  joy  which  they  exhibited  on  hearing 
from  their  son  through  one  who  had  so  rcceully  seen  him,  was  mixed 
with  sadness  as  they  expressed  the  foar  that  they  would  never  see  him 
a  fear,  alust  |uu  soon  renlized. 


or  two,  we  rode  over  dry,  stony  plains,  covered  wilt  thickets  ■ 
of  the  small  thorny  mimosa  and  patches  of  loog  yellow  graaa. 
The  country  is  crossed  by  deep  gullies,  through  which  the 
atrearns  formed  by  the  summer  rains  flow  to  the  Kile.  Their 
banks  are  Unci  with  a.  thick  groivth  of  soot,  nebbnk,  and  other 
trees  peculiar  to  Central  Africa,  in  which  many  lions  make 
their  lairs  and  prey  upon  the  flocks  of  the  Arabs.  One  hold, 
fierce  fellow  had  established  himself  on  the  island  of  Musakar 
Bey,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Nile,  and  carried  off  night- 
ly a.  eheep  or  calf,  defying  the  attempts  of  the  natives  to  lake 
him.  Our  view  was  confined  to  the  thorns,  on  whose  branches 
we  left  many  shreds  of  clothing  as  mementoes  of  the  journey, 
and  to  the  barren  range  of  Djebel  Gerrari,  stretching  west- 
ward  into  the  Desert.  Occasionally,  however,  in  crossing  the 
low  spurs  which  ran  out  from  this  chain,  the  valley  of  the 
Nile— the  one  united  Nile  again — lay  before  us,  far  to  the 
east  and  north-east,  the  river  glistening  in  the  sun  as  he  spread 
his  arms  round  island  after  island,  till  his  lap  could  hold  no 
more.  The  soil  is  a  poor,  coarse  gravel,  and  the  inhabitants 
support  themselves  by  their  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  which 
browse  on  the  thoros.  In  places  there  are  large  thickets  of 
the  uslier,  or  euphorbia,  twenty  feet  high.  It  grows  about  the 
huts  of  the  natives,  who  make  no  att-empt  to  eitcrmioate  it, 
notwithstanding  the  poisonous  nature  of  its  juice.  Every  miln 
or  two  we  passed  a  large  Arab  bui'yiug-grouud,  crowd 
rougbhead  and  foot-stones,  except  where  white  pennons,  i 
tering  on  poles,  denoted  a  more  than  ordinary  Hanotitj  ii 
deceased.  The  tomb  of  the  Shekh,  or  holy  man  of  Merre 
was  a  conical  structure  of  stones  and  clay,  about  fifteen  feet  il 
breadth  at  tlie  baae,  and  twenty  feet  high.     The  graves  are  h 


B  and  the  dwellings  BO  few,  that  one  rias  the  im 
eiun  of  travelliug  in  a.  country  depopuLited  by  the  pestilcace; 
yet  wc  met  many  pcraona  on  the  road — partly  Kabubish,  and 
partly  natives  of  Dongola  and  HaUass.  The  men  tnnched 
Iheir  lips  and  foreheads  on  passing  me,  and  the  noiuen  greet- 
ed nie  with  that  peculiar  "  hab-hah-ha  I "  which  seems  to  he 
the  universal  ezpressioa  of  salutation  among  the  varioos  tribes 
of  Central  Africa, 

My  guide,  Mohammed,  was  a  Kababish,  and  the  vainest 
and  sillleat  Arab  I  ever  knew.  He  wore  bis  hair  in  long 
braids,  extending  from  the  forehead  and  temples  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  a  layer  of  mutton-fat, 
half  an  inch  thick,  which  filled  np  the  intervening  spaces, 
Ills  hollow  checks,  deep-Bunkcn  eyes,  thin  and  wiry  beard,  and 
the  long  spear  ho  carried  in  his  hand  made  him  a  fair  represen- 
tative of  Don  Quixote,  and  the  resemblance  was  not  dimioished 
by  the  gaunt  and  ungainly  camel  on  which  he  jogged  along  at 
the  head  of  my  caravan.  He  was  very  devout,  praying  for 
quite  an  unreasonable  length  of  time  before  and  after  meals, 
and  always  had  a  largo  patch  of  sand  on  his  forehead,  from 
Htrikiiig  it  on  the  ground,  as  he  knelt  towards  Meeea.  Both 
Lis  arms,  above  the  elbows,  were  covered  with  rings  of  hippo- 
potaniuH  hide,  to  whieh  were  attached  Sijuare  leathern  cases, 
containing  sentences  of  the  Koran,  as  charms  to  keep  away 
sicknesa  and  evil  spirits,  Tho  other  man,  Said,  was  a  Shy- 
ghecan,  willing  and  good-natured  enough,  but  slow  and  regard- 
less of  truth,  as  all  Arabs  are.  Indeed,  the  best  definition  of 
an  Arab  which  I  can  give,  Is — a  phiiosophlzing  sinner.  His 
fatalism  gives  him  a  calm  and  equable  temperament  uud^  tj 
ciicuinstauces,  and  "God  wills  It!"  sr  "Qod  is  meKufolfl 
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is  tho  solace  for  everj  misfortune.  But  this  same  careless- 
ness to  the  usual  accidents  of  life  extends  also  to  his  speech  and 
his  dealings  with  other  men.  I  will  not  say  that  an  Arab 
never  speaks  truth  :  on  the  .  contrary,  he  always  does,  if  he 
happens  to  remember  it,  and  there  is  no  object  to  be  gained 
by  suppressing  it ;  but  rather  than  trouble  himself  to  answer 
correctly  a  question  which  requires  some  thought,  he  tells  you 
whatever  comes  uppermost  in  his  mind,  though  certain  to  be 
detected  the  next  minute.  He  is  like  a  salesman,  who,  if  he 
does  not  happen  to  have  the  article  you  want,  offers  you  some  • 
thing  else,  rather  than  let  you  go  away  empty-handed.  In 
regard  to  his  dealings,  what  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  says  of 
Egypt,  that  "  nobody  parts  with  money  without  an  effort  to 
defraud,"  is  equally  true  of  Nubia  and  SoudSin.  The  people 
do  not  steal  outright ;  but  they  have  a  thousand  ways  of  doing 
it  in  an  indirect  and  civilized  manner,  and  they  are  perfect 
masters  of  all  those  petty  arts  of  fraud  which  thrive  so  greenly 
in  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Christendom,  With  these 
slight  drawbacks,  there  is  much  to  like  in  the  Arabs,  and  they 
are  certainly  the  most  patient,  assiduous  and  good-humored 
people  in  the  world.  If  they  fail  in  cheating  you,  they  re- 
spect you  the  more,  and  they  are  so  attentive  to  you,  so  ready 
to  take  their  mood  from  yours — to  laugh  when  you  are  cheer- 
ful, and  be  silent  when  you  are  grave — so  light-hearted  in  the 
performance  of  severe  duties,  that  if  you  eoninicnce  your  ac- 
quaintance by  despising,  you  finish  by  cordially  liking -them. 

On  a  journey  like  that  which  I  was  then  cominoiiciiig,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  a  good  uiKlorHtandiiig  with 
your  men  and  beasts ;  otherwise  travel  will  bo  a  task,  and  a 
severe  one,  instead  of  a  recreation.     After  my  inon  Iiad  vainly 


tried  a  numbor  of  exjiedients,  to  get  tLe  upper  bond  of  a 
drilled  tliem  into  alisolute  obedience,  stid  found  tbeir  c' 
ter  much  iiuproved  thereby.  With  my  dromedary,  whom  I 
called  Abou-Sin,  (tbe  Fatber  of  Teetli),  from  the  great  Bbekb 
of  the  Sbukoree  Arabs,  to  whom  he  origiDully  belonged,  I  waa 
Boou  on  good  terms.     He  was  a  beast  of  escellent  temper, 


with  a  spice  of  humor  in  his  { 
playing  practical  jokes.  But 
neither  party  eould  complain, 


Dmposjtion,  aud  a  fondness  for 
13  I  always  paid  them  back, 
though   Abou-Sin   sometimes 


gurgled  out  of  bis  long  throat  a,  atring  of  Arabic  gutturals,  is 
remonstrance.  He  came  up  to  my  tent  and  knelt  at  precisely 
the  same  hour  every  eveniiig,  to  get  his  feed  of  dourra,  and 
when  I  was  at  breakfast  always  held  his  lips  pursed  up,  ready 
to  take  the  pieces  of  bread  I  gave  him.  My  men,  whom  I  agreed 
to  provide  with  food  during  the  journey,  were  regaled  every 
day  with  mutton  and  marccsa,  the  two  only  really  good  things 
to  be  found  in  Soudan,  A  fat  eheep  cost  8  piastres  ('10  cents), 
and  we  killed  one  every  three  days.  The  meat  was  of  excel* 
lent  flavor,  Mareesa  is  made  of  the  coarse  grain  called  dour- 
ra, which  is  poundi'd  into  flour  by  band,  mised  with  water,  and 
heated  over  a  fire  in  order  to  produce  speedy  fermentation.  It 
is  always  drunk  tbe  day  after  being  made,  as  it  turns  sour  on 
the  third  day.  It  is  a  little  stronger  than  small  boer,  and  has 
a  taste  similar  to  wlieat  bran,  anplcasant  on  the  first  trial  and 
highly  palatable  on  the  second.  A  jar  holding  two  gallo'js 
costs  one  piastre,  and  as  few  fa.miliea,  however  poor,  are  with- 
out it,  wo  always  found  plenty  of  it  for  sale  in  the  villages.  It 
is  nutritious,  promotive  of  digestion,  and  my  experience  went  tfl 
prove  that  it  was  not  only  a  harmlesa  but  moat  wholesome  drink 
in  that  stifling  climate.     Om  hilhil,  the  mother  of  uightlngales. 


I  mode  from  wheat,  ia  gtronger,  and  has  a  pungent 
flavor.     The  people  in  general  are  remarkably  temperate,  but 
sailors  and  camel-men  are  often  not  content  without  arakee,  a 
Bort  of  ncidt  Lrandy  made  from  dates.     I  bave  heard  tLie  song    I 
Bungsi 


0  often  that  I  cannot  choose  but  recollect  the  words. 


I 


n  the  Arabic  jargon  o 


"  El-toombah  iihcriboo  downia, 
Oo  el  bamfoeD  ed  dowa  il  'es-suE 
Oo  el  iimkec  leghoetoo  monnaia, 
Om  bilbil  bukkoosoo  burraia." 


pTobacco  I  Bmote  in  the  pipe,  and  marceaa  ts  a  medicine 
to  the  sufaia;  (i.  e.  the  bag  of  palm  fibres  through  which  it  is 
strained),  but  arakcc  makes  ine  ])erfectly  contented,  and  thea 
T  will  not  even  look  at  bilbil]. 

The  third  day  after  leaving   Khartoum,  I  reached  the 
monutains  of  Gerri,  through  which  the  Kile  breulis  bis  way  io 
a  narrow  pass.     Here  I  hailed  sb  an  old  acquaintance   tbe  j 
ialand-hill  of  Rowyan  (the  watered,  or  unthirsty).     This  ii 
truly  a  magnificent   peak,  notwithstanding  its  height  is  not  1 
more  than  seven  hundred  feet.     Neither  ia  Soracte  high,  yet  it    , 
produces   a  striking  effect,  even    with  the  loftier  Apeuntue 
behind  it.      The  Rowyan  is  aomewhat  similar  to  Soracte  i 
form.     There  are  a  few  trees  on   the  top,  which  shows  that  j 
there  must  be  a  deposit  of  soil  above  its  barren  ntuiparts,  and  I 
were  I  a  merchant  of  Khartoum  I  should  build  a  summer  n 
dence  there,  and  by  means  of  hydraulics  create  a  grove  t 
garden  around  it     The  akala,  or  desert  pass,  which  we  were  1 
obliged  to  take  in  order  to  reach  the  river  ngain,  is  six  hourtf  J 
in  length,  through  a  wild,  atony  tract,  covered  with  immenBa  1 
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l>n«}d«Tff  €i  gnLtu^  burM  Mud  Imped  togctlier  in  the  mm 
thx  ■'>.  ix.^:j<t  ^  lf/xL:bit«d  in  the  rocks  between  AssouaB 
mziJ  VLVjt^  \fu-T  ;■3u«^^lLc  the  rmng^,  m  wide  plain  again  opes* 
ed  Vf  •!-«:  uf.  tbi-  cy^Ti<'  c>f  tLe  Nile  marked  in  its  centre  bj  the 
darker  Lae  of  tLe  CK'M*aks  and  sjcaniores,  rieing  aboTe  the 
hmz  crar  lielt*  of  tb<vrD>trce&  The  moon  tains  which  indoee 
th«'  £&il«^  temi'le^  of  Me«owTirat  and  Naga  appeared  far  to  the 
ea^t.  The  banks  of  the  rirer  here  are  better  cnltiyated  than 
further  ap  the  stream.  The  wheat,  which  was  jnst  sprontii^, 
during  niT  upwird  joamej,  was  now  two  feet  high,  and  rolled 
U'fiirt'  the  mind  in  wares  of  dark,  intense,  burning  green. 
The  brllliancT  of  color  in  these  mid- African  landscapes  is  truly 
at»toni>hing. 

The  north*wind,  which  blew  the  sand  furiously  in  our  faces 
during  the  first  three  divs  of  the  journey,  ceased  at  this  point 
and  tliti  wi  atlier  lK.taine  once  more  intensely  hot.  The  first 
two  nr  tlirie  hours  of  the  mornirg  were,  nevertheless,  deli- 
cious. Tlie  tcinporature  was  mild,  and  there  was  a  June-like 
hret'Zi?  which  b«»re  far  and  wide  the  delicate  odor  of  the  mimo- 
Hu  hh>ssonis.  The  trees  were  large  and  thick,  as  on  the  White 
Nile,  forming  long,  orchard-like  belts  between  the  grain-fields 
and  the  thorny  clumps  of  the  Desert.  The  flocks  of  black 
j;oa(s  which  the  natives  breed,  were  scattered  among  these 
trees,  and  ninnbers  of  the  animals  stood  perfectly  upright  on 
their  hind  legs,  as  they  nibbled  off  the  ends  of  the  higher 
brani'hes. 

On  the  morning  after  leaving  Akaba  Gerri,  I  had  two  al- 
ten'ations  with  mv  men.  Mohammed  had  left  Khartoum 
without  a  e;\n\el,  evidiMitly  for  the  purpose  of  saving  money. 
lu  R  day  or  two,  however,  he  limped  so  much  that  I  put  him 
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upon  Achmet's  dromedary  for  a  few  hoara.  This  waa  an  im 
position,  for  every  guide  is  obliged  to  fdniisli  his  own  camel, 
and  I  told  the  old  man  that  he  should  ride  no  more.  He  there- 
upon preyailed  upon  Said  to  declare  that  their  contract  was  to 
take  me  to  Ambukol,  instead  of  Merawe.  This,  considering 
that  the  route  had  been  distinctly  stated  to  them  by  Br.  Eeitz, 
in  my  presence,  and  put  in  writing  by  the  moodiry  Abdallah 
Effendi,  and  that  the  name  of  Ambukol  was  not  once  mention* 
ed,  was  a  falsehood  of  the  most  brazen  character.  I  told  the 
men  they  were  liars,  and  that  sooner  than  yield  to  them  I 
would  return  to  Khartoum  and  have  them  punished,  where- 
upon they  saw  they  had  gone  too  far,  and  made  a  seeming  com- 
promise by  declaring  that  they  would  willingly  take  mc  to 
Merawe,  if  I  wished  it. 

Towards  noon  we  reached  the  village  of  Dcrreira,  noariy 
opposite  the  picturesque  rapids  of  the  Nile.  I  gave  Mohsrn- 
med  half  a  piastre  and  sent  him  after  marecsa,  two  gallorjs  of 
which  he  speedily  procured.  A  large  gourd  was  filled  for  mo, 
and  I  drank  about  a  quart  without  taking  breath.  Jieforo  it 
had  left  my  lips,  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  vigor  and  chiHticity 
throughout  my  whole  frame,  which  refrcfihcd  me  for  tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  Mohammed  stated  that  the  tents  of  sorno 
of  his  tribe  were  only  about  four  hours  dintant,  and  tinkml  Uiuva 
to  go  and  procure  a  camel,  promising  to  rejoin  uh  at  Kl  Mo* 
temma  the  next  day.     As  Said  knew  tlic  way,  and  c<)uld  liave 
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piloted  me  in  case  the  old  sinner  should  not  return,  I  guvo 
him  leave  to  go. 

Aehmet  and  I  rode  for  nearly  two  hours  over  a  Ht(»iiy, 
thorny  plain,  before  we  overtook  the  baggage  canicls.  When 
at  last  we  came  in  sight  of  them,  the  brown  camel  was  runninj^ 
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loose  without  hia  load  and  Said  trying  to  catch  him.  My  pro 
TiaioD-chcstB  were  tamblcd  upon  the  ground,  the  cafa^s  bruken 
to  piecea  and  the  ciiit-liena  enjoying  the  liberty  of  the  Desert 
Said,  it  seemed,  had  stopped  to  talk  with  some  woniei),  luuving 
the  camel,  which  was  none  too  gentle,  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Achmet  was  bo  tnoensed  that  he  struck  the  culprit  in  the  face, 
whereupon  he  cried  out,  with  a  rueful  voice  :  "  ya  Jdtosara  f" 
{oh,  what  a  misfortune  I).  After  half  ao  hoiir''a  labor  the 
bosea  were  repacked,  minus  their  broken  crockery,  the  chickens 
caught  and  the  camel  loaded.  The  iuhahitants  of  this  region 
were  moatly  Shygheeans,  who  had  emigrated  thither.  They 
are  smaller  and  darker  than  the  people  of  MahaBs,  but  resem- 
ble them  in  character.  In  one  of  the  villages  which  we  pass- 
ed, the  sotig,  or  market,  waa  being  held.  I  rode  through  the 
crowd  to  see  what  thej  had  to  sell,  but  found  only  the  simplest 
articles:  camels,  donkeys,  sheep,  goata;  mats,  onions,  butter, 
with  some  baskets  of  raw  cotton  and  pieces  of  stuff  spun  and 
woven  by  the  uatives.  The  sales  must  be  principally  by  bu^ 
ter,  as  there  is  little  money  in  the  country. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  anothar  akaba,  even  more  diffi- 
cult for  camels  than  that  of  GerrL  Tho  tracks  were  rough 
and  stony,  crossed  by  frequent  strata  of  granite  and  porphyry. 
From  the  top  of  one  of  the  ridges  I  had  a  fine  view  of  a  little 
valley  of  mimosas  which  lay  embayed  in  the  hills  and  washed 
by  the  Nile,  which  here  curved  grandly  round  from  west  to 
Bouth,  his  current  glittering  blue  and  broad  io  the  sun.  Tha 
opposite  bank  was  fl;it  and  belted  with  wheat  fields,  beyond 
which  stretched  a  gray  forest  of  thorns  and  then  the  yellow  ga- 
vannas  of  Shendj,  walled  in  the  distance  by  long,  blue,  broken 
ranges  of  moiutains.     The  summit  of  a  hill  near  our  road  wu 
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BttiTOnaded  with  n.  thiok  wall,  formed  of  natural  blocks  of  Hack 
porphyry.  It  had  square,  projecting  bastions  at  regular  inter- 
Tola,  and  an  entrnnce  on  tho  western  side.  From  its  appeai> 
ance,  form  and  position,  it  had  undoabtedly  been  a  strongholi] 
of  some  one  of  the  Arab  tribes,  and  can  claim  no  great  antiijui- 
ty,  I  travelled  on  until  after  sunset,  when,  as  no  village  ap- 
peared, I  camped  in  a  grove  of  large  mimoHas,  not  far  from 
the  Nile,  A  few  Shygheean  herdainen  were  living  in  bruali 
huts  near  at  hand,  and  dogs  and  jackals  howled  incessantly 
through  the  night. 

On  the  fifth  day  I  readied  the  large  town  of  El  Metemma, 
nearly  opposite  Shendy,  and  the  capital  of  a  negro  kingdom, 
before  the  Egyptian  usurpation.  The  road,  on  approaching  it, 
leads  over  a  narrow  plain,  covered  with  a  shrub  resembling 
heather,  bordered  on  one  side  hy  the  river,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  long  range  of  bare  red  sand-hills.  We  jonrneyed  for 
more  than  three  hours,  passing  point  after  point  of  the  hills, 
only  to  find  other  spurs  stretching  out  ahead  of  us.  From  tho 
intense  heat  I  was  very  anxious  to  reach  El  Metemma,  and 
was  not  a  little  rejoiced  when  I  discerned  a  grove  of  date-trees, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  from  Shendy,  a  month  before, 
as  the  landmark  of  the  place.  Soon  a  cluster  of  buildings  ap- 
peared on  the  sandy  slopes,  but  as  we  approached,  I  saw  they 
were  ruins.  "We  turned  another  point,  and  reached  another 
group  of  tokuls  and  clay  houses — ruins  also.  Another  point, 
and  more  ruins,  and  so  for  more  than  a  mile  bofore  we  reach- 
ed the  town,  which  eommecces  at  the  last  spur  of  the  hilli, 
sod  extends  along  the  plain  for  a  mile  and  a  half 

It  is  a  long  umss  of  onc-story  mad  buildings,  and  tho  most 
miserable  place  of  its  sixe  that  I  have  Huon  in  Uoutral  Africa. 
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Thurc  is  no  bazaar,  bat  an  opea  market-place,  where  the  peo 
pie  sit  OD  the  grouod  and  eell  their  produce,  consisting  rf 
doorra,  butter,  dutes,  onions,  tobacco  and  a  few  grass  matB. 
There  may  be  a  mosque  in  the  place,  but  in  the  course  of  my 
ramble  through  the  streets,  I  saw  nothing  that  looked  like 
one.  Half  the  houses  appeared  to  be  uninhabited,  and  the 
natives  were  a  hideous  mixture  of  the  red  tribes  of  Muhaas 
end  Shygheea  and  the  negro  races  of  Souddn.  A  few  people 
were  moving  lazily  througli  the  dusty  and  filthy  lanes,  but  the 
greater  portion  were  sitting  in  the  earth,  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  bouses.  In  one  of  the  streets  I  was  taken  for  the  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  town,  a  part  of  whose  business  it  is  t-o  see 
that  it  is  kept  free  from  filth.  Two  women  came  hastily  out 
of  the  houses  and  began  Bwceping  vigorously,  saying  to  me  as 
I  came  up :  "  You  see,  we  are  sweeping  very  clean,"  It  would 
have  been  much  more  agreeable  to  me,  bad  the  true  Inspector 
gone  bis  rounds  the  day  before.  El  Metemnja  and  Shendy  are 
probably  tlie  most  immoral  towns  m  all  Central  Africa.  The 
people  informed  uie  that  it  was  a  regular  business  for  persona 
to  buy  female  slaves,  and  hire  them  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution, all  the  money  received  in  this  vile  way  going  into  the 
owner's  pocket. 

I  was  occupied  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  nest  morning 
in  procuring  and  filling  additional  water-skins,  and  preparing 
to  cross  the  Beyooda.  Achmet  bad  a  quantity  of  bread  baked, 
for  the  journey  would  occupy  seven  or  eight  days,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  procuring  provisions  on  the  road.  Mo- 
hammed did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  I  determined  to  start  without  him,  my  caravan  being  in- 
creased by  a  Dongolese  merchant,  and  a   poor   Shygbeean, 
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whfme  only  property  was  a  club  and  a  wooden  bowl,  and  who 
aiAiod  leave  to  help  tend  the  camels  for  the  Fake  of  food  and 
wmter  on  the  way.  All  of  the  Beyooda,  which  term  is  applied 
to  the  broad  desert  region  west  of  the  Nile  and  extending 
aouihward  from  Nubia  to  Kordofan  and  Dar-Fur,  is  infested 
with  marauding  tribes  of  Arabs,  and  though  at  present  their 
depredations  are  less  frequent  than  formerly,  still,  from  the 
total  absence  of  all  protection,  the  traveller  is  exposed  to  con- 
siderable risk.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  usual  to  find  small 
parties  traversing  this  route,  as  in  the  Nubian  Desert. 

I  added  to  my  supplies  a  fat  sheep,  a  water-skin  filled  with 
mareesa,  a  sheaf  of  raw  onions  (which  are  a  great  luxury  in 
the  Desert),  and  as  many  fowls  as  could  be  procured  in  El 
Metemma.  Just  as  we  were  loading  the  camels,  who  should 
come  up  but  Beshir  and  two  or  three  more  of  the  Mahassee 
Bailors,  who  had  formed  part  of  my  crew  from  Berber  to 
Khartoum.  They  came  up  and  kissed  my  hand,  exclaiming  . 
**  May  God  prosper  you,  0  Effendi ! "  They  immediately  set 
about  helping  to  load  the  camels,  giving  us,  meanwhile,  news 
of  every  thing  that  had  happened.  Beshir's  countenance  fell 
when  I  asked  him  about  his  Metemma  sweetheart,  Gammer6- 
Betahadjero ;  she  had  proved  faithless  to  him.  The  America 
was  again  on  her  way  from  Berber  to  Khartoum,  with  a  com- 
pany of  merchants.  The  old  slave,  Bakhita,  unable  to  bear 
the  imputation  of  being  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  had  run 
away  from  the  vessel.  When  the  camels  were  loaded  and  we 
were  ready  to  mount,  I  gave  the  sailors  a  few  piastres  to  buy 
mareesa  and  sent  them  away  rejoicing 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

THE      BEYOODA      DEBB&T, 

Batrrinff  tiM  Drt^rt— <'liaracter  of  tb«  Scenery— Wells— Fear  of  tbo  ArabA— The  La- 
Uh'Iii  Trvv— EA'C*  of  the  Hot  Wiml— Mohammed  overtakes  na — Arab  Endurance— 
An  uniilca»ant  IWiiffllvw— Cometiy  of  tite  Cruw»— Gazellee — We  enooontor  a  San^ 
aturm— Ttte  Mountain  of  Tliir«t— The  Wells  of  Djeekdad— A  Mountain  Pass— 
iK-^-rt  Inti>\U>atU»n— Sconory  of  the  TaMe-land— Bir  Khannik— The  Eababiah 
Anil«—  li&f  cilv.'>  a^'uin—  Kulti»  of  an  Anoifnt  Coptic  Monastery— Distant  View  of  the 
>»Ue  Vallfv— l))!-!-*.'!  IWrkil— Wo  come  into  Tort. 

**  He  !«o**  the  roti  sirocco  wheelinff 
lu**  >«n«ly  vNhiunn>  uVr  tlie  wH>te, 
An<l  ^:rv'lll>^  thri>ii^h  puliiiv  vollevs  stealing, 
WbiTc  iho  pluiiivtl  «K>trk-L  si>eed:»  in  ba&te.** — ^Fkehjoratb. 

AVk  loft  El  Motomina  at  noon,  on  the  tenth  of  February, 
Crossing  the  low  rulge  of  red  sand,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
town  is  built,  the  wind  came  fresh  to  meet  us,  across  the  long, 
level  savanna  of  yellow  grass  and  shrubs  which  stretched  away 
to  tht)  west  and  north,  without  a  bound.  -The  prospect  was 
exhilarating,  after  the  continual  hem  of  thorns,  which  had  lined 
our  road  from  Khartoum.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  turn  the 
e}'0  fnuu  the  bare,  scorching  mud  walls  of  the  town,  to  the 
frt^shiU'Hsi  und  frcodiuu  of  the  Desert.  I  took  a  last  look  at  the 
wlu^at  lioKU  v>f  tho  Nile,  and  then  turned  my  face  northward, 
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towards  the  point  where  I  expected  to  meet  his  current  again. 
The  plain  was  very  level,  and  the  road  excellent  for  our 
camels.  In  places  where  there  was  a  slight  depression  of  the 
soil,  a  long,  slender  species  of  grass  grew  in  thick  tufts,  afford- 
ing nourishment  to  the  herds  of  the  wandering  Arab  tribes. 
There  were  also  narrow  belts  of  white  thorn  and  a  curious 
shrub,  with  leaves  resembling  the  jasmine.  In  two  hours  we 
reached  a  well,  where  some  Kababish  were  drawing  water  'for 
their  goats  and  asses.  It  was  about  twenty  feet  deep,  and  the 
water  was  drawn  in  skins  let  down  with  ropes.  We  kept  on 
nntil  sunset,  when  we  encamped  in  an  open,  gravelly  space, 
surrounded  with  patches  of  grass,  on  which  the  camels  brows- 
ed. The  hot  weather  of  the  past  two  or  three  days  had  called 
into  life  a  multitude  of  winged  and  creeping  insects,  and  they 
assailed  me  on  all  sides. 

The  next  morning,  after  travelling  more  than  two  hours 
over  the  plain,  we  reached  a  series  of  low  hills,  or  rather  swells 
of  the  Desert,  covered  with  black  gravel  and  fragments  of  por- 
phjrritic  rock.  They  appeared  to  be  outlying  spurs  of  a  moun- 
tain range  which  we  saw  to  the  northwest.  From  the  highest 
of  them  we  saw  before  us  a  long,  shallow  valley,  opening  far 
to  the  north-east.  It  was  thickly  covered  with  tufts  of  yellow- 
ish-green grass,  sprinkled  with  trees  of  various  kinds.  The 
merchant  pointed  out  a  grove  in  the  distance  as  the  location 
of  Bir  Abou-leer,  the  first  well  on  the  road.  His  sharp  eye 
discerned  a  company  of  Arabs,  who  were  encamped  near  it,  and 
who,  seeing  Achmet  and  myself  in  our  Turkish  dresses,  were 
preparing  to  fly.  He  urged  his  dromedary  into  a  fast  trot  and 
rode  ahead  to  reassure  them.  They  were  a  tall,  wild-looking 
people,  very  scantily  dressed ;   the  men  had  long  black  hair, 
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moasbiches  and  beards,  and  carried  apeara  in  their  lisoda 
TLey  looked  at  us  with  suspicion,  but  did  Dot  refuse  tlie  cos- 

I  tomarj  "  bab-bab-ba  !"  The  wells  were  merely  pits,  not  more 
Tour  or  five  feet  deep,  dug  in  the  clayey  soil,  aud  contain- 
ing at  the  bottom  a  constant  supply  of  cool,  sweet  water.  We 
watered  our  camels  in  basins  scooped  for  that  purpose  in  the 
earth,  and  then  took  breakfast  under  the  thorns.  Among  the 
trecB  in  the  wady  was  one  resembling  the  nebbuk  in  foliage,  and 
with  a  fruit  similar  in  appearance,  but  larger  and  of  different 
flavor.  The  Arabs  called  it  lalaam,  and  guthered  some  of  the 
fruit  for  me  to  taste.  It  has  a  thin,  brittle  outer  rind,  con- 
taining a  hard  stone,  covered  with  a  layer  of  gummy  paste, 
most  intensely  sweet  aud  bitter  in  the  mouth.  It  has  precise- 
ly the  flavor  of  the  medicine  known  to  children  as  Hive  Syrup, 
We  reeumed  our  course  along  the  wady,  nearly  to  its  ter^ 
minstion  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  when  the  road  turned 
to  the  right  over  another  succession  of  hard,  gravelly  ridgea, 
flanked  on  the  west  by  hills  of  coal-black  porphyry.  During 
the  afternoon  the  wind  waa  sometimes  as  hot  as  a  furnace- 
blast,  and  I  felt  my  very  blood  drying  ap  in  its  intenaity,  I 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  temperature,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  less  than  105".  Nevertheless,  the  sky  was  so  clear 
and  blue,  the  sunsbiue  so  perfect,  and  the  Desert  so  inspiring 
that  I  was  in  the  most  esulting  mood.  In  fact,  the  powerful 
dry  heat  of  the  air  produced  u2>on  mo  a  bracing  effect,  similar 
to  that  of  sharp  cold.  It  gave  me  a  sensation  of  fierce,  savage 
rigor,  aud  I  longed  for  an  Arab  lance  and  the  fleet  hoofs  of 
the  red  stallion  I  had  left  in  Khartoum.  At  times  the  burn- 
ing blasts  were  flavored  with  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  like  that 

I   of  dried  laTendcr,  which  waa  as  stimulating  to  the  lunga  ta 
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herli-tca  to  the  slnmacli.  Onr  provisions  Konn  fplt  the  cffecti 
of  this  continual  dry  heat.  Dates  became  as  peliblos  of  jasper,, 
and  when  I  asked  m;  acrrant  for  bread,  he  gare  mo  a  stone. 

As  we  were  journeying  along  over  the  plain,  we  apied  m 
ni3Q  on  a  camel  trotting  behind  ns,  and  in  half  an  hour,  lo  I 
Mohammed  the  guide.  The  old  gcamp  came  up  with  a 
joonger  brother  behind  him,  whom  he  had  brought  without 
asking  permission,  and  without  bringing  food  for  liira.  This 
made  eight  persona  I  was  obliged  to  feed,  and  as  our  bread 
and  meat  were  only  calculated  for  sis,  I  put  ihem  on  allow- 
ance. Mohammed  had  his  hair  newly  plaited  and  covered 
\?ith  a  layer  of  mutton-fat,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  I  saw 
very  little  of  the  vaunted  temperance  of  the  Araba.  True, 
they  will  live  on  dates — when  they  can  get  nothing  else;  and 
they  will  go  without  water  for  a  day — when  tliey  have  nona 
1  found  a  quart  of  water  daily  amply  sufBcient  fur  my  own 
needs,  notwithstanding  the  great  heat  we  endured ;  but  I  do 
not  thiiik  one  of  the  men  drank  le^  than  a  galloo.  in  the  same 
time,  arid  as  for  their  eating,  Aohinct  frequently  declared  that 
they  would  finish  a  whole  sheep  before  getting  to  "el  hamdu 
lillah  1" — the  usual  Arabic  grace  after  meat. 

Towards  sunset  we  reached  an  open  apaee  of  ground  whioh 
had  not  been  touched  aincc  the  rains  of  the  previous  eunimer. 
The  soil  had  been  washed  smooth  and  then  dried  away  in  the 
sun,  leaving  a  thin,  cracked  crust,  like  that  which  frequently 
forms  after  a  light  snow-MI.  Our  camel's  feet  broke  through 
at  every  step,  making  the  only  trails  which  crossed  it,  except 
those  of  gaaelles  and  vultures.  Achmet  was  about  to  pitch 
my  tent  near  some  anaky-looking  holes,  but  I  had  it  moved 
a  clearer  spot.    I  slept  without  iiiterruption,  but  in  the  moriH 
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bg,  as  lie  wse  about  to  roll  up  my  mattrass,  he  euJdetilv  let  it 
drop  and  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  exclaiming:  "  Oh  maBtcr, 
come  out  1  come  out  I  There  is  a  great  snake  in  your  bed  !" 
I  looked,  and  tmly  enough,  there  was  an  ugly  spotted  reptile 
coiled  np  on  the  straw  matting.  The  men  heard  the  alarm, 
and  my  servant  Alt  immediately  came  running  np  with  a  club. 
As  he  was  afraid  to  enter  the  tent,  he  threw  it  to  me,  and 
with  one  blow  I  put  the  Bnake  beyond  the  power  of  doing 
harm.  It  was  not  more  than  two  feet  long,  but  thick  and  cinb- 
shaped,  and  with  a  back  covered  with  green,  brown  and  yellow 
scales,  very  hard  and  bright.  The  Arabs,  who  by  this 
time  bad  come  to  the  rescue,  said  it  was  a  most  venomona 
creature,  its  bite  causing  instant  death,  "  Allali,  hereem!" 
i(fio(!  is  merciful !)  I  exclaimed,  and  they  all  heartily  respond- 
ed :  "God  be  praised!"  They  said  that  the  occurrence  de- 
noted long  life  to  me.  Although  no  birds  were  to  be  seen  at 
the  time,  not  ten  miuutea  had  elapsed  before  two  large  crowa 
appeared  in  (he  air.  After  wheeling  over  us  once  or  twice, 
they  alighted  near  the  snake.  At  first,  they  walked  around  it 
at  a  ilistaiioG,  occasionally  excjianging  glances,  and  turning  up 
their  heads  in  n  shrewd  manner,  which  plainly  said :  "  No  you 
don't,  old  fellow  I  want  to  make  us  believe  you're  dead,  do 
you  ?  "  They  bantered  each  other  to  take  hold  of  it  first,  and 
at  last  the  boldest  seised  it  suddenly  by  the  tail,  jumped  back- 
vard  two  or  three  feet  and  then  let  it  fall.  He  looked  at  tha 
other,  as  much  as  to  say :  "  If  he's  not  dead,  it's  a  capital 
flhami"  The  other  made  a  similar  essay,  after  which  they 
alternately  dragged  and  shoak  it,  and  consulted  some  time) 
before  they  agreed  that  it  was  actually  dead.  One  of  them 
then  took  it  by  the  tail  and  sailed  off  through  the  air,  ite  scald 
,flitteriug  in  the  e<iu  as  it  dangled  downward. 
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On  the  third  day  we  left  the  plain  and  entered  on  a  region 
of  black,  stony  ridges,  with  grass  and  thorns  in  the  long  hol- 
lows between  them.  The  sky  was  so  clear  that  the  moon  (in 
her  last  quarter)  was  visible  until  nearly  noon.  About  ten 
o'clock,  from  one  of  the  porphyry  hills,  I  caught  sight  of 
Djebel  Attshan,  or  the  Mountain  of  Thirst,  which  crosses  the 
middle  of  the  Beyooda.  It  was  in  the  north  and  north  west, 
apparently  about  thirty  miles  distant.  During  the  morning 
I  saw  four  .beautiful  gazelles,  not  more  than  a  stone^s  throw 
distant.  One  of  them  was  lame,  which  induced  me  to  believe 
that  I  could  catch  it.  I  got  down  from  my  camel  and  crept 
stealthily  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  but  when  I  looked  down 
the  other  side,  no  gazelle  was  to  be  seen.  Half  a  dozen  nar 
row  gullies  branched  away  among  the  loose  mounds  of  stones, 
and  further  search  would  have  been  useless. 

At  noon  we  reached  another  and  different  region.  The 
grass  and  thorns  disappeared,  and  the  swells  of  black  gravel 
gave  place  to  long  drifts  of  bright  yellow  sand  which  extended  on 
all  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  toiled  on,  over  drift 
after  drift,  but  there  was  still  the  same  dreary  yellow  waste, 
whitening  in  the  distance  under  the  glare  of  the  sun.  At  first, 
the  air  was  so  tremulous  with  the  radiated  heat,  that  the  whole 
landscape  glittered  and  wavered  like  the  sea,  and  the  brain 
became  giddy  from  gazing  on  its  unsteady  lines.  But  as  the 
wind  began  to  blow  more  violently,  this  disappeared.  The 
sky  then  became  obscured  nearly  to  the  zenith,  with  a  duU 
purple  haze,  arising  from  the  myriads  of  fine  grains  of  sand 
with  which  the  air  was  filled.  The  sun  became  invisible, 
although  there  were  no  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  we  seemed  to  be 
journeying  under  a  firmament  of  rusty  copper.     The  drifts 


were  coiisliintlj  forming  and  changing  abape,  and  (lie  Band 
vibrated  along  their  edges  or  scudded  in  swift  ripplea  over  the 
plain,  with  that  dry,  sharp  aound  one  hears  in  winter,  when 
the  "  North-wind's  masonry"  is  going  on.  The  air  waa  with- 
ering in  its  fierce  Iicat  and  occasioned  intense  thirst,  wliidi, 
fnrtnnately,  we  were  able  to  relieve.  The  storm  grew  more 
violent  and  the  burning  labyrinths  of  sand  more  intricate,  as 
we  advanced.  The  path  was  hidden  under  drifts  five  or  sis  feet 
in  height,  and  the  tall  yellow  walla  were  creeping  erery  minute 
nearer,  to  cover  it  completelj.  The  piles  of  stones,  however, 
which  the  Arabs  have  made  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  and 
replace  as  often  as  thoy  are  thrown  down,  guided  ua,  and  after 
three  hours  and  a  half  m  a  spot  which  might  serve  as  the 
fourth  circle  of  Dante's  HelJ,  we  emerged  on  the  open  plain 
and  saw  again  the  Mountain  of  Thirst,  which  had  been  hidden 
all  this  time.  The  camels,  which  were  restless  and  uneasy  in 
the  sand,  now  walked  more  cheerily.  The  sun  came  out  again, 
but  the  sky  still  retained  its  lurid  purple  hue.  We  all  drank 
deeply  of  the  brown  leathery  contents  of  our  water-akina  and 
pushed  steadily  onward  till  camping-time,  at  sunset.  While 
the  storm  lasted,  the  Arabs  crouched  close  under  the  flanks  of 
the  camels  and  sheltered  themselves  from  the  sand.  Aehmet 
and  the  Dongolcse  merchant  unrolled  their  turbans  and 
nmffled  them  around  tiieir  faces,  hut  on  following  their  exam- 
ple I  experienced  such  a  Btifling  sensation  of  heat  that  I  at 
once  desiirted,  and  rode  with  my  head  e:iposed  as  usual. 

We  halted  in  a  meadow-like  hollow,  full  of  abundant  grass, 
in  which  the  weary  camels  made  amends  for  their  hardsliips. 
The  wind  howled  so  fiercely  around  my  tent  that  I  went  to 
sleep  expecting  to  have  it  blown  about  mj  ears  before  morD- 
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Ing.  Djebel  Attshan  was  dimly  visible  in  the  starlight,  and 
we  saw  the  light  of  fires  kindled  by  the  Arabs  who  live  at  the 
wells  of  Djeekdad.  Said  was  anxious  to  go  on  to  the  wells 
and  have  a  carouse  with  the  natives,  and  when  I  refosed 
threatened  to  leave  me  and  go  on  alone  to  Merawe.  "  Go  I  ** 
said  I,  "  just  as  soon  as  you  like  " — ^but  this  was  the  very  thing 
he  did  not  want.  The  heat  which  I  had  absorbed  through  the 
day  began  to  ooze  out  again  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  fell, 
and  my  body  glowed  until  midnight  like  a  mass  of  molten 
metaL  On  lifting  up  my  blanket,  that  night,  a  large  scorpion 
tumbled  out,  but  scampered  away  so  quickly  that  we  could  not 
kill  him. 

We  were  up  betimes  the  next  morning,  and  off  for  Bir 
Djeekdud.  At  ten  o'clock  we  entered  a  wide  valley  extending 
to  the  southern  base  of  the  mountains.  It  was  quite  over- 
grown with  bushy  tufts  of  grass  and  scattering  clumps  of 
trees.  Herds  of  goats  and  sheep,  with  a  few  camels  and  don- 
keys, were  browsing  over  its  surface,  and  I  saw  the  Arab  herds- 
men at  a  distance.  The  wells  lie  in  a  narrow  wady,  shut  in  by 
the  mountains,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  caravan  tracL  We 
therefore  halted  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  mimoBa,  and  sent 
Said  and  the  guide's  brother  with  the  water-skins.  I  took  my 
breakfast  leisurely,  and  was  lying  on  my  back,  half  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  singing  of  the  wind,  when  the  Dongolese  arrived. 
He  gave  us  to  drink  from  his  fresh  supply  of  water,  and  in- 
formed us  that  the  wells  in  the  valley  were  not  good,  but  that 
there  was  a  deposit  in  the  rocks  above,  which  was  pure  and 
sweet.  I  therefore  sent  Ali  off  in  all  haste  on  one  of  my 
dromedaries,  to  have  my  skins  filled  from  the  latter  place, 
which  occasioned  a  further  delay  of  two  hours.      An   Arab 
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fimilj  of  the  small  Saarai  tribe,  wUcli  inhabiiB  that  r^ioB, 
was  cticaiiipi^d  at  a  little  distance,  bat  did  not  TeDtue  to 
approach. 

Ali  described  the  well  as  a  rast  natural  hollow  in  the 
poq>hvry  rock,  in  the  centre  of  a  basin,  or  vallej,  near  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  The  water  is  held  as  in  a  tank ;  it  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep,  and  as  clear  as  crystal.  The  taste 
is  deliciously  pnre  and  fresh.  If  I  had  known  this  in  time,  I 
should  have  visited  the  place.  The  valley  of  Djeekdud  is 
about  two  miles  broad,  inclosed  on  the  north  by  the  daik-red 
poq»hyry  rocks  of  the  Mountain  of  Thirst,  and  on  the  south  hj 
a  sinullcr  group  of  similar  formation.  It  is  crossed  in  two 
places  by  broad  strata  of  red  granite.  As  water  can  readily 
be  obtained  in  any  part  of  it  by  digging,  the  whole  of  it  is 
ca]>al)1c  of  cultivation. 

Leaving  our  halting  place,  we  journeyed  westward  through 
a  gate  of  the  mountains  into  a  broader  valley,  where  numerous 
herds  of  Hlieep  were  feeding.  I  saw  but  few  Arabs,  and  those 
were  mostly  children,  who  had  charge  of  the  herds.  The 
trilx*  resides  principally  in  the  mountains,  on  account  of  great- 
er security  against  the  attacks  of  enemies.  The  afternoon  was 
hot  like  all  preceding  ones,  and  my  Arabs  drank  immense 
quantities  of  water.  Wo  kept  on  our  course  until  five  o'clock, 
when  we  encamped  opposite  a  broad  valley,  which  broke  into 
the  mountains  at  right  angles  to  their  course.  It  was  a  wild 
spot,  and  the  landscape,  barren  as  it  was,  possessed  much 
natural  Wauty.  Daring  the  afternoon  we  left  the  high  road  to 
AmhukoU  awd  took  a  branch  track  leading  to  Merawe,  which 
lav  morv  to  cho  wt^rthwani. 

Tho  n<>\«  Wx^^^Uia:.  »Aor  skirting  the  porphyry  range  for 
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Bevoral  hours,  we  entered  a  sarrow  valley  leading  luto  ila 
depths.  The  way  was  Btony  and  rough,  and  we  travelled  for 
three  hours,  couEtantly  uacendiug,  up  the  dry  bed  of  a.  Bummer 
Etream.  The  monutams  rose  a  thousaod  feet  above  us  Id 
Bome  places.  Near  the  eutrance  of  the  valley,  we  passed  an 
Arab  watering  a  large  flock  of  sheep  at  a  pool  of  green  water 
which  lay  in  a  hollow  of  the  rocka.  After  ascending  the  pass 
for  nearly  four  hours,  tte  crossed  the  eumuiit  ridge  and  enter- 
ed on  a  high  tabk-laiid,  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length  and 
entirely  surrounded  by  branches  of  the  mountain  chain,  Tho 
plain  was  thinly  covered  with  grass,  mimasas  and  uebbuk, 
among  which  a  single  camel  was  browsing.  At  m'gtit  we 
reached  the  opposite  side,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
black  spur  of  the  mountains,  not  far  from  a  well  which  Moliam- 
ined  called  Bir  Abou-Scray. 

Daring  the  night  I  was  troubled  with  a  heavy  feeling  ia 
tho  bead,  and  found  it  almost  impossible  to  sleep,  I  arose 
with  a  sensation  of  giddiness,  which  continued  all  day.  At 
times  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  my  seat  on  the 
dromedary.  It  required  a  great  effort  to  keep  my  eyes  open, 
us  the  sunshine  increased  the  symptoms.  This  condition 
affected  my  mind  in  a  singular  manner.  Past  scenes  in  my 
life  revived,  with  so  strong  an  impression  of  reality,  that  I  no 
longer  knew  whore  I  was.  The  hot,  yellow  landscape  around 
me,  was  a  dream  ;  the  cries  of  my  camel-drivers  were  fautaatio 
Bounds  which  my  imagination  had  conjured  up.  After  a  most 
bewildering  and  fatiguing  day,  I  drank  several  cups  of  strong 
tea,  rolled  myself  in  a  thick  cotton  quilt,  and  sweat  to  distrao 
tinn  until  morning.  Tho  moisture  I  lost  relieved  my  head,  a 
a  slower  clears  a  sultry  sky,  and  the  symptoms  gradually  lef 
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me.  Whether  thej  were  caused  ty  breathing  a.  more  rarefied 
atnioephere, — for  the  plain  was  nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  Nile  level — in  a  beat  more  than  usuully  intense,  or 
by  au  attack  of  that  malady  'which  Richardsoa  aptly  calls  the 
"  intoxication  of  the  Desert,"  I  ciumot  decide. 

After  leaving  Bir  Abou-Seray,  we  continued  our  slow  do* 
ecent  of  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  range,  by  a  nind- 
ing  valley,  following  the  dry  bed  of  a  snranier  river.  Tha 
mountains  were  a  thousand  feet  high  and  linked  in  regular 
ranges,  which  had  a  general  north-east  and  soutli-wcst  direc- 
tion. The  laudfcapes  of  the  day  were  all  exceedingly  wild 
and  pictureajue.  The  vegetation  was  abundant  along  the 
banks  of  the  river-bed,  the  (iuum-palm  sppeariug  occasionally 
among  (he  groves  of  thorn  and  nebbuk.  In  some  places  the 
river  had  washed  the  bases  of  the  ranuutains  and  laid  bare 
their  huge  strata  of  roek,  whose  round  black  masses  glittered 
in  the  sunshine,  showing  the  gradual  polish  of  the  waves. 
Towards  noon  the  pass  enlarged  into  a  broad  plain,  six  miles 
in  diamclcr,  and  entirely  bounded  by  mountains.  To  the  north- 
east it  opened  into  another  and  larger  plain,  across  whoso  blue 
Borface  rose  the  pyramidal  peaks  of  a  higher  mountain  diain 
than  I  bad  yet  seen.  Some  of  them  were  upwards  of  two 
thousand  feet  in  height.  The  scenery  here  was  truly  grand 
and  imposing.  Beyond  the  plain  wo  passed  into  a  broader 
■valley,  girdled  by  lower  hills.  The  river-bed,  which  wo  crossed 
from  time  to  time,  increased  in  breadth  and  ehowed  a  mora 
dense  vegetation  on  its  banks.  We  expected  to  have  reat^ed 
another  well,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  it  at  sunset,  and  as  1 
had  already  found  that  my  guide,  Mohammed,  knew  nothing 
of  the  road,  I  encamped  at  once. 
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We  arose  by  daybreak,  hoping  to  rcocli  tlio  Nile.  After 
Bomewbat  more  than  two  hours'  journey,  we  met  a  earacan  of 
about  three  hundred  camels,  laden  with  bales  of  eotton  drill- 
ings, for  the  clothing  of  the  new  regiments  of  soldiers  then 
being  raised  in  Soudin.  The  foremost  camels  were  a  milo 
from  Bir  Khannik,  while  the  hindmost  were  still  drinking  ut 
the  well.  The  caravan  had  Kababish  driyers  and  guides — 
wild,  long-haired,  half-naked  Arabs,  with  spears  in  their  Lauds 
and  shields  of  hippopotamus  bide  on  their  abouldere.  They 
told  us  we  were  still  a  day  and  a  half  from  Merawe.  We  rode 
on  to  the  well,  which  was  itn  immense  pit,  dug  in  the  opeu 
plain.  It  was  about  fifty  feet  deep,  and  the  Arabs  were  oblig- 
ed to  draw  the  water  in  altina  let  down  with  ropes.  The  top 
curved  into  the  well  like  a  shallow  bowl,  from  the  earth  con- 
tinually crumbling  down,  and  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  was  pro- 
tected by  triiuks  of  trees,  on  which  the  men  stood  while  they 
drew  the  water.  Around  the  top  were  shallow  basins  lined  with 
chiy,  out  of  which  the  camels  drank.  The  fierce  Kababish 
were  shouting  and  gesticulating  oa  all  sides  as  we  rode  up — 
some  leading  the  camels  to  kneel  and  drink,  some  holding  the 
water-skins,  and  others  brandishing  their  spears  and  swords  in 
angry  contention.  Under  the  hot  sun,  on  the  sandy  plain,  it 
was  a  picture  truly  mid-Afriean  in  all  its  features.  The  water 
had  an  insipid,  brackish  taste,  and  I  was  very  glad  that  I  had 
prevented  my  Ariiba  from  drinking  all  wo  had  brought  from 
the  porphyry  fountain  of  lljeekdud  We  watered  our  caiiiela, 
however,  which  detained  ns  long  enough  to  see  a  fight  be- 
tween two  of  the  Kababish  guides.  Tliere  wore  so  many 
persons  to  interfere  that  neither  could  injure  the  other,  but 
the  whole  group  of  actors  and  eympathiMrs  struggling  on 
18* 
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k  of  tbe  well,  came  near  being  precipitated  to  1 
bottom. 

Our  road  now  turned  to  the  nortb,  through  a,  gap  in  llie 
low  hille  aud  over  s,  tract  of  burot,  barren,  rolling  wastes  of 
white  sand  and  gravel.  Towards  evening  we  came  again  to 
the  river-bed,  here  broad  and  shallow.  This  part  of  the  Desert 
is  inhabited  by  the  Sailrat  and  Iluni  tribes,  and  we  saw  large 
berds  of  sheep  and  goats  wherever  the  haifeh  graaa  abounded. 
At  sunset  there  were  no  signs  of  the  Nile,  bo  I  had  the  tent 
pitched  in  the  middle  of  the  dry  river-channel.  In  front  of 
na,  on  a  low  mound,  the  red  walls  of  n  ruined  building  shone 
in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  next  day — the  eighth  since  learag  El  Metemraa — waa 
intensely  hot  and  sultry,  without  a  breath  of  air  stirring. 
While  walking  towards  the  ruins,  I  came  upon  two  herds  of 
gazelles,  so  tame  that  I  approached  within  thirty  yards,  and 
could  plainly  see  the  espression  of  surprise  and  curiosity  in 
their  dark  eyes.  When  I  came  too  near,  they  would  bleat  like 
lambs,  bound  away  a  little  distance  and  then  stop  again.  The 
building,  which  stood  on  the  stony  slope  of  a  hill,  was  sur- 
rounded with  loose  walls,  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The 
foundation,  rising  about  sis  feet  above  the  earth,  is  stone, 
above  which  the  walls  are  of  brick,  covered  with  a  thin  coaling 
of  cement.  The  building  is  about  eighty  feet  in  length  by 
forty  in  breadth,  but  the  walls  which  remain  are  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  high.     It  is  believed  to  have  been  an  ancient  Coj^ 

monastery,  aud  probably  dates  from  the  earlier  ages  of 
Ibristianity.     The  ruiua  of  other  bouses,  built  of  loose  atones, 
rround  the  principal  edifice,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  church, 
;roaud  around  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  burnt  biiok 
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uid   pottery.      There  is  a  chorcbyard   near  at    linail, 
tombstones    vhicli   contain    inscriptions  botU   in    Greek  and 
Coptic.  ' 

We  rode  slowly  down  tlic  broad  river-bed,  wbicli  gradually 
widened,  and  after  two  or  three  hours  saw  far  in  advance  a  Una 
of  red,  glowing  suud-hilla,  which  I  knew  could  not  be  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Nile.  Still  we  wont  on,  under  (he  clear, 
hot  sky,  the  Talley  widening  into  a  plain  the  while,  and  I 
sought  anxiously  for  some  sign  that  the  weary  Desert  waa 
crossed.  Finally,  I  saw,  above  the  endless  clusters  of  thorns, 
a  line  of  darker,  richer  green,  far  away  in  the  burning  diatjince, 
and  knew  it  to  be  a  grove  of  date-palms — the  glorious  signal 
of  the  Nile.  This  put  new  life  into  me,  and  thenceforth  I  felt 
the  scorching  heat  no  longer.  To  the  north,  beyond  the 
palms,  appeared  an  isolated  mountain  of  singular  form — the 
summit  being  flat  and  the  sides  almost  perpendicular.  It  must 
be  Djebel  Berkel,  I  thought,  and  I  told  Mohammed  so,  hut  he 
said  it  was  not.  Just  then,  I  saw  an  Arab  herdsman  among 
the  thorns  and  called  out  to  him  to  know  the  name  of  the 
mountain.  "  Djebel  Berkel,"  said  he.  He  then  accosted  Mo- 
hammed ;  "  Where  are  jou  going?"  "ToMerawe."  "Are 
you  the  guide  ?"  he  agaiu  inquired,  bursting  into  a,  loud  laugh. 
"  You  are  a  fine  guide;  there  ia  Merawe!"  pointing  in  a  di- 
rection very  different  from  that  we  were  going.  This  complet- 
ed the  old  fellow's  discomfiture.  We  were  still  fivo  or  six 
miles  distant  from  the  river  and  took  a  random  path  over  the 
plain,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  herdsman.  The  palms 
rose  higher  and  showed  a  richer  foliage ;  mud  walls  appeared 
I  in  their  shade,  and  a  tall  minaret  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tha 
i        river  pointed  out  the  location  of  the  town.     I  rode  down  out' 
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oi  the  ^rt^T,  hot  nnd — the  sea  where  I  had  been  drifting  for 
<»:von  w-aris.^me  daj< — to  the  little  Tilbige  of  Abdom,  embow- 
er -l  "r.  a  f  an  li-^-  of  ^eou  ;  palms  above,  daxzling  wheat-fields, 
d&rk  ci>tt'>Q-&eIds  and  bloMoming  beana  below.  A  blessed 
riM^inirplace ! 
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Abdom,  the  frieudlj  haven  into  which  I  had  drifteJ  after 
eight  dajs'  voyage  in  the  fiery  sea  of  the  Desert,  is  a  vill 
on  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Nile,  which,  after  puwiug  Ahon-  , 
ttammed,  flona  to  the  aonth-vrest  nnd  seuth  untUI  it  renclioB 


■ibrmer  capital  of  Dar 


igolo.     On  llic  opjiasiti 


bank  is  ]lllerawft,'4 


1,  which  n 


m  founded 


Pirith  the  t 


,  Meroe,  the  ruins  of  which,  near  Shundy,  I 


bave  already  deacriheJ.  True,  the  identity  of  the  names  at 
first  deceived  autiqiiariaus,  who  supposed  the  temples  and  pyra- 
mids in  this  neighborhood  to  have  belonged  to  the  cajiital  of 
Hie  old  Hierarchy  of  Meroe  ;  hut  it  is  now  aatisf actor ily  estab- 
I  lifihed  that  they  mark  the  site  of  Napata,  the  capital  of  Ethio- 
I»a  up  to  the  time  of  the  CsBsars.  It  waa  the  limit  of  the  cole- 
Drated  expedition  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  under  Fetronius. 
Djehel  Berkel,  at  whose  base  the  principal  remains  are  found, 
n  lat.  18"  35',  or  thereabouta, 

I  was  welcomed  to  Abdum  by  the  Shekh  or  holy  man  of 
I  the  place,  who  met  me  on  the  verge  of  the  Desert,  and  eon- 
I  dacted  me  to  the  best  of  his  two  houses.     Shekh  Mohammed, 
I  Abd  e'-Djobal  (Mohammed,  the  Slave  of  the  Mountains),  was  a 
uified  old  man  of  sisty,  with  a  gray  heard  and  brown  com- 
plexion, and  was  the  owner  of  a  water-mill,  several  fields  of 
[  wheat  and  cotton,  and  an  abandance  of  palm-lrees.     He  had 
1  two  wives,  each  of  whom,  with  her  family,  occupied  a  separate 
I  bouse — a  great  mark  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  Mohammed. 
I  Domestic  quiet  was  thus  secured  to  him,  while  he  possessed 
that  in  which  the  Arab  most  glories  and  rejoices — a  numerous 
family  of  children.     His  youngest  wife,  a  woman  of  thirty, 
immediately  vacated  the  hous.e  on  my  arrival,  and  took  up  hor 
temporary  residence  in  a  tent  of  palm-matting,  with  her  four 
children.      The    dwelling  into   which   I   was  ushered  was  a 
square  structure  of  clay,  one  story  high,  with  one  door  and  no 
^windows.     It  had  a  flat  roof  of  palm  logs,  covered  with  thatch, 
ind  the  inside  walls  were  buug  with  large  matSj  plaited  with 
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btilliantly-colored  palm  blades.  Fancy  vessels  of  baked  clay, 
baskets,  ostrich  eggs,  and  other  ornaments  were  suspended 
from  the  roof  in  slings  of  palm  fibre,  and  a  very  lai'ge  white 
mat  covered  half  the  floor.  Here  my  bed  was  laid,  and  my 
camp-stool,  placed  in  front  of  it,  formed  a  table.  The  Shekh, 
who  was  with  me  nearly  all  the  time  of  my  stay,  sat  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  me,  and  never  entered  or  departed  from  the 
house,  without  saying  "  Bismillahi''^  ("  in  the  name  of  God  "), 
as  he  crossed  the  threshold.  Outside  of  the  door  was  a  broad 
divan,  running  along  the  north  side  of  the  house.  It  therefore 
pointed  towards  Mecca  and  was  a  most  agreeable  praying-plaoe 
for  the  holy  man.  On  my  arrival,  after  first  having  taken  a 
bath  in  the  Nile,  I  sat  there  the  rest  of  the  day,  tasting  the 
luxury  of  coolness  and  shade,  and  steeping  my  eyes  in  the  balm 
of  refreshing  colors.  A  clump  of  some  twenty  date-trees  grew 
in  front  of  the  door,  throwing  over  us  a  gorgeous  canopy  of 
leaves.  Fields  of  wheat  in  head,  waist-deep,  surrounded  the 
house,  insulating  it  in  a  sea  of  greenness,  over  which  I  saw  the 
bills  of  the  Desert,  no  longer  terrible,  but  soft  and  fair  and 
far  as  clouds  smouldering  in  the  roseate  fires  of  an  Eastern 
Bunrise. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  the  Shekh  and  his  sons  and 
their  asses  were  in  readiness  to  accompany  me  to  Djebel  Berkol. 
We  walked  down  between  the  Shckh's  gardens  to  the  Nile, 
where  the  ferry-boat  was  waiting  to  convey  us  across.  I  was 
enchanted  with  the  picture  which  the  shdres  presented.  The 
air  was  filled  with  a  light,  silvery  vapor  (a  cliaractoristio  of 
sultry  weather  in  Africa),  softening  the  deep,  rich  color  of  the 
landscape.  The  eastern  bank  was  one  bower  of  puluiH,  stand- 
ing motionless,  in  porfo(!t  groups,  above  the  long,  Hlopiiig  bunks 
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of  beans  lu  blon^m.  Such  grace  and  glory,  sach  riUdcc  snd 
tepose,  I  llionght  I  liiid  never  before  seen  in  the  vegetable 
world.  Opposite,  the  ruined  polacca  of  the  old  ShygheeaD 
Kings  and  the  mud  and  stone  hovels  of  modern  Meruwe  rose 
in  pietureaque  piles  above  the  river  bank  and  below  the  red 
sandstone  bluffs  of  the  Nubian  Desert,  which  overhung  them 
and  poured  the  sand  through  deep  rents  and  fissures  upon  their 
very  roofs.  The  mosque,  with  a  tall,  circular  minaret,  stood 
embowered  in  a  garden  of  date-palms,  under  one  of  the  highest 
bluffs.  Up  the  river,  which  stretched  glittering  into  the  dis- 
tance, the  forest  of  trees  shut  out  the  view  of  the  Desert,  ex- 
cept Djcbel  Berkel,  which  stood  high  and  grand  above  them, 
the  morning  painting  its  surface  with  red  lights  and  purple 
shadows.  Over  the  niiaty  horizon  of  the  river  rose  a  singla 
conical  peak,  far  away.  The  sky  was  a  pale,  sleepy  blue,  and 
all  that  I  saw  seemed  beautiful  dream -pictures — every  whera 
grace,  beauty,  splendor  of  coloring,  steeped  in  Elyaian  repose. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  glory  of  that  passage  across  the 
river.     It  paid  me  for  all  the  hardships  of  the  Desert. 

When  we  touched  the  other  shore  and  mounted  the  little 
donkeys  we  had  taken  acrosa  with  us,  the  ideal  character  of 
the  scene  disappeared,  but  left  a  reality  pieturesijuc  and  poetia 
enough.  The  beasts  were  without  bridles,  and  were  only  fur- 
nished with  small  wooden  saddles,  without  girths  or  stirrups. 
One  was  obliged  to  keep  hia  poise,  and  leave  the  rest  to  tba 
donkey,  who,  however,  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  strik- 
ing the  side  of  his  neok.  We  rode  under  a  cluster  of  ruined 
■etiine  buildings,  one  of  which  occupied  considerable  space,  rU- 

pylon-like,  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  Shekh  in- 
■fanned  me  that  it  had  been  the  palace  of  a  Sliyglieean  king,  bo- 
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Tore  the  Turks  got  possession  of  the  country.  It  was  wholly 
dilapidated,  but  a  few  Arab  families  were  living  in  the  stone 
dwellings  which  surround  it.  These  clusters  of  shattered 
buildings  extend  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  rirer,  and  are 
all  now  known  as  Merawe.  Our  road  led  between  fields  of 
ripening  wheat,  rolling  in  green  billows  before  the  breeze,  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other,  not  more  than  three  yards  distant, 
the  naked  sandstone  walls  of  the  Desert,  where  a  blade  of  grass 
never  grew.  Over  the  wheat,  along  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  rose 
a  long  forest  of  palms,  so  thickly  ranged  that  the  eye  could 
scarcely  penetrate  their  dense,  cool  shade ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  glaring  sand-hills  showed  their  burning  shoulders 
above  the  bluffs.  It  was  a  most  violent  contrast,  and  yet, 
withal,  there  was  a  certain  harmony  in  these  opposite  features. 
A  remarkably  fat  man,  riding  on  a  donkey,  met  us.  The 
Shekh  compared  him  to  a  hippopotamuG,  and  said  that  his  fat 
came  from  eating  mutton  and  drinking  om  hilhil  day  and  night. 
At  the  end  of  the  town  we  came  to  a  sort  of  guard  house, 
shaded  by  two  sycamores.  A  single  soldier  was  in  attendance, 
and  apparently  tired  of  having  nothing  to  do,  as  he  immediate- 
ly caught  his  donkey  and  rode  with  us  to  Djebel  Berkel. 

We  now  approached  the  mountain,  which  is  between  three 
and  four  miles  from  the  town.  It  rises  from  out  the  sands  of 
the  Nubian  Desert,  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet,  present- 
ing a  front  completely  perpendicular  towards  the  river.  It  is 
inaccessible  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  which  in  one  place 
has  an  inclination  of  45°.  Its  scarred  and  shattered  walls  of 
naked  standstonc  stand  up  stern  and  sublime  in  the  midst  of 
the  hot  and  languid  landscape.  As  we  approached,  a  group  of 
pyramids  appeared  on  the  brow  of  a  sand-hill  to  the  left,  and  I 
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diBcemed  &t  the  base  of  the  mouDtsin  Beveral  iKolatod  pillars, 
the  stone-piles  of  ruined  pylons,  and  other  retnains  of  temples. 
Tlie  first  we  reached  was  at  the  soulh-eosterD  corner  of  the 
mountain.  Amid  heaps  of  sandstone  bloclcs  and  diejointed 
gegnienta  of  pillars,  five  eolumna  of  an  exceedingly  old  form 
still  point  out  the  court  of  a  tciuple,  whose  adyta  are  hewn 
within  in  the  niountain.  They  are  not  more  than  ten  feet 
high  and  three  in  diameter,  circular,  and  without  capital  or 
abacus,  unless  a  larger  block,  rudely  sculptured  with  the  out- 
lines of  a  Typhon-head,  may  be  considered  as  such,  Tho 
doorwuy  is  hurled  down  and  defaced,  but  the  cartouches  of 
kings  may  still  be  traced  on  the  fragments.  There  are  three 
chambers  in  the  rock,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
sculptures,  for  the  most  part  representing  the  Egyptian  divini- 
ties. The  temple  was  probably  dydicat«d  to  Typhon,  or  tho 
Evil  Principle,  as  one  of  tbe  colamns  is  still  faced  with  a 
caryatid  of  the  short,  plump,  big-mouthed  and  bat-eared  figure, 
which  elsewhere  represents  him.  Over  the  cntrauce  is  iho 
sacred  winged  globe,  and  the  ceiling  shows  the  marks  of  bril- 
liant coloring.  The  temple  is  not  remarkable  for  its  architec- 
ture, and  can  ouly  be  interesting  in  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view.  It  bears  some  resemblance  in  its  general  style  to  the 
Temple-palace  of  Goorneh,  at  Thebes, 

The  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  which  frouts  the  Nile, 
is  strewn  with  hewn  blocks,  fragments  of  capitals,  inuueosa 
masses  of  dark  bluish-gray  granite,  and  other  remains,  which 
prove  that  a  large  and  magaificent  temple  once  stood  there. 
The  excavations  made  by  Lepsius  and  others  have  uncovered 
the  substructions  soEGciently  to  show  tho  general  plan  of  two 
buildings.     The  main  temple  was  at  tlie  northeastern  comer 
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of  the  moiintam,  under  the  highest  point  of  its  perpendicular 
crags.  The  remains  of  its  small  propylons  stand  in  advance, 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  rock,  going  towards  which, 
you  climb  the  mound  formed  by  the  ruins  of  a  large  pylon,  at 
the  foot  of  which  are  two  colossal  ram-headed  sphinxes  of  blue 
granite,  buried  to  their  necks  in  the  sand.  Beyond  this  is  a 
portico  and  pillared  court,  followed  by  other  courts  and  laby- 
rinths of  chambers.  Several  large  blocks  of  granite,  all  more 
or  less  broken  and  defaced,  lie  on  the  surface  or  half  quarried 
from  the  rubbish.  They  are  very  finely  polished  and  contain 
figures  of  kings,  evidently  arranged  in  genealogical  order,  each 
accompanied  with  his  name.  The  shekh  had  a  great  deal  to 
tell  me  of  the  Franks,  who  dug  up  all  the  place,  and  set  the 
people  to  work  at  hauling  away  the  lions  and  rams,  which  they 
carried  off  in  ships.  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  celebrated  pedes- 
tal ;  it  has  probably  become  the  spoil  of  Lepsius. 

While  taking  a  sketch  of  the  mountain  from  the  eastern 
side,  I  found  the  heat  almost  insupportable.  The  shekh  look- 
ed over  my  shoulder  all  the  time,  and  at  the  end  pronounced 
it  temam — "  perfect."  I  then  proposed  climbing  the  moun- 
tain, as  he  had  said  one  could  see  the  whole  world  from  the 
top.  He  was  bound  to  go  with  me  wherever  I  went,  but  shrank 
from  climbing  El  Berkel.  It  would  require  two  hours,  he 
said,  to  go  up.  After  eating  a  slice  of  watermelon  in  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  pillars,  I  took  off  my  jacket  and  started 
alone,  and  very  soon  he  was  at  my  side,  panting  and  sweating 
with  the  exertion.  We  began  at  the  point  most  easy  of  ascent 
yet  found  it  toilsome  enough.  After  passing  the  loose  frag- 
mcnts  which  lie  scattered  around  the  base,  we  came  upon  a 
steep  slope  of  sliding  sand  and  stones,  blown  from  the  desert 
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Wo  sank  ia  this  nearly  to  tho  knees,  and  slid  backward  at  eaoli 
fltep  at  least  half  aa  far  as  wc  had  stepped  forward,  We  were 
rest  every  three  or  four  steps,  and  take  breath, 
moistening  the  sand  meanwhile  with  a  rain  of  sweat-drops, 
"  Surely  there  ia  no  other  mouutain  in  the  world  so  high  as 
this,"  said  the  shekh,  and  I  was  ready  to  agree  with  him.  At 
the  top,  a  nearly  level  space  of  about  ten  acres. 
There  was  a  pleasant  breeze  here,  but  the  Ethiopian  world 
be-low  was  doling  in  an  atmosphere  of  blue  heat.  There  wu 
too  muith  vapor  in  the  air  to  see  the  farthest  objects  dis^nctly, 
and  the  pyramids  of  Noori,  further  up  the  river,  on  its  easteni 
bank,  were  not  visible.  The  Nile  lay  curved  in  the  middle  of 
the  picture  like  a  flood  of  molten  glass,  on  cither  side  its 
palmy  "  knots  of  paradise,"  then  the  wheat  fields,  lying  like 
slabs  of  emerald  against  the  tawny  sands,  that  roUed  in  hot 
drifts  anil  waves  and  long  ridgy  swells  to  the  horitoa  north  and 
south,  broken  li.!re  and  there  by  the  jaggod  porphyry  peaks. 
Before  me,  to  the  south-east,  were  the  rugged  hills  of  the 
Beyooda;  behind  me,  to  the  north  and  west,  the  burning  wil- 
dernesa  of  the  Great  Nubian  Desert. 

As  I  sought  for  my  glass,  to  see  the  view  more  distinctly, 
I  became  aware  that  I  had  loet  my  pocket-book  od  the  way  np. 
As  it  contained  some  money  and  all  my  keys,  I  was  not  a 
little  troubled,  and  mentioned  my  loss  to  Shekh  MuhammeJ. 
We  imraediately  returned  in  search  of  it,  sliding  down  the 
sand  and  fueling  with  our  hands  and  feet  therein.  We  had 
made  more  than  half  the  descent,  and  I  began  to  consider  ths 
search  hopeless,  when  the  thekh,  who  was  a  little  in  advance, 
cried  out:  "  0  Sidi !  God  be  praised  !  God  be  praised  I "  He 
WW  the  corner  sticking  out  of  the  sand,  took  it  up,  kissed  it. 
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and  laid  it  on  one  eye,  while  he  knelt  with  his  old  head  turned 
up,  that  I  might  take  it  off.  I  tied  it  securely  in  a  corner  of  my 
shawl  and  we  slid  to  the  bottom,  where  we  found  Achmet  and 
the  young  shekhs  in  the  shade  of  a  huge  projecting  cliff,  with 
breakfast  spread  out  on  the  sand. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  only  the  pyramids  remained  to  be 
Been  on  that  side  of  the  river.  The  main  group  is  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  from  the  mountain,  on  the  ridge  of  a  sand-hill. 
There  are  six  pyramids,  nearly  entire,  and  the  foundations  of 
others.  They  are  almost  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  real 
Meroe,  each  having  a  small  exterior  chamber  on  the  eastern 
side.  Like  the  latter,  they  are  built  of  sandstone  blocks,  only 
filled  at  the  corners,  which  are  covered  with  a  hem  or  mould- 
ing ;  the  sides  of  two  of  them  are  convex.  On  all  of  them  the 
last  eight  or  ten  courses  next  the  top  have  been  smoothed  to 
follow  the  slope  of  the  side.  It  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
finish  them  all  in  this  manner.  One  of  them  has  also  the  cor- 
ner moulding  rounded,  so  as  to  form  a  scroll,  like  that  on  the 
cornice  of  many  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  They  are  not  more 
than  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  very  narrow  bases.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the 
pyramid  and  the  obelisk.  Nearer  the  river  is  an  older  pyra- 
mid, though  no  regular  courses  of  stone  are  to  be  seen  any 
longer.  These  sepulchral  remains,  however,  are  much  inferior 
to  those  of  Meroe. 

The  oldest  names  found  at  Napata  are  those  of  Amenoph 
ni.  and  Remeses  II.  (1630  B.  C.  and  1400  B.  C.)  both  of 
whom  subjected  Nubia  to  their  rule.  The  remains  of  Ethi- 
opian art,  however,  go  no  further  than  King  Tirkaka,  730  B. 
C. — ^the  Ethiopian  monarch,  who,  in  the  time  of  llezckiah, 


marched  into  Pukatiue  to  meet  Sonnftclierib,  King  of  Asajria 
Naputii,  therefore,  ocaupies  an  intorraediate  place  in  history 
between  Thcbea  aud  MeroC',  ehowing  the  gradual  southward 
progress  of  Egyptian  art  and  civilization.  It  is  a  curioua  fad 
that  the  old  religion  of  Egypt  should  have  been  here  met  face 
to  face,  and  overthrown,  hj  Chriatianity,  which,  starting  in  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  followed  the  courae  of  the  Nile  north- 
ward. In  the  aiith  century  of  our  era,  Ethiopia  and  Nubia 
were  converted  to  Christianity  and  remained  thus  until  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  they  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  Islam. 

"We  rode  back  to  the  town  on  our  uneasy  donkey  aaddles. 
As  I  wanted  small  money,  the  abekii  proposed  my  calling  on 
Aehmedur  Kashif,  the  Governor  of  Merawe  and  Ambukol,  and 
aaking  him  to  change  me  some  medjids.  We  accordingly  rode 
under  the  imposing  stone  piles  of  the  old  kings  to  the  residence 
of  the  Kashif,  a  two-story  mud  house  with  a  portico  in  front, 
eovered  with  matting.  It  waa  the  day  for  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  to  pay  their  iuiheJi,  or  lax,  and  some  of  his 
officers  were  seated  on  the  ground  in  the  shade,  settling  tliia 
business  with  a  crowd  of  Arabs,  I  went  up  stairs  to  the 
divan,  and  found  the  Kashif  rolling  himself  in  his  shawl  for 
dinner,  which  his  slaves  hud  just  brought  up.  He  received 
me  cordially,  and  I  took  my  seat  beside  him  on  the  floor  and 
dipped  my  fingers  into  the  various  dishes.  There  was  a  pan 
of  baked  fish,  which  was  excellent,  after  which  came  a,  tray  of 
scarlet  watermelon  slices,  coffee,  pipes,  aud  lastly  a  cup  of  hot 
BUgar  syrup.  He  readily  promised  to  change  me  the  money, 
and  afterwards  aeeepted  my  invitation  to  dinner. 

I  stayed  an  hour  longer,  uud  had  an  opportunity  of  witnesa- 
ing  some  remarkable  scenes.     A  woman  came  in  to  complain 
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of  her  hnsbaad,  who  had  married  another  woman,  leaving  Ler 
with  one  child.  She  had  a  cow  of  her  own,  which  he  bad 
forcibly  taken  and  given  to  his  new  wife.  The  Kashif  listen 
ed  to  her  story,  and  then  detaching  his  seal  from  his  button- 
hole, gave  it  to  an  attendant,  as  a  summons  which  the  delin- 
quent dare  not  disobey.  A  company  of  men  afterwards  came 
to  adjust  some  dispute  about  a  water-milL  They  spoke  so  fast 
and  in  such  a  violent  and  excited  manner,  that  I  could  not 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  quarrel;  but  the  group  they 
made  was  most  remarkable.  They  leaned  forward  with  flash- 
ing teeth  and  eyes,  holding  the  folds  of  their  long  mantles  with 
one  hand,  while  they  dashed  and  hurled  the  other  in  the  air, 
in  the  violence  of  their  contention.  One  would  suppose  that 
they  must  all  perish  the  next  instant  by  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. The  Kashif  was  calmness  itself  all  the  while,  and  after 
getting  the  particulars — a  feat  which  I  considered  marvellous — 
quietly  gave  his  decision.  Some  of  the  party  protested  against 
it,  whereupon  he  listened  attentively,  but,  finding  no  reason  to 
change  his  judgment,  repeated  it.  Still  the  Arabs  screamed 
and  gesticulated.  He  ejaculated  imshee  /  ("  get  away ! '')  in  a 
thundering  tone,  dealt  the  nearest  ones  a  vigorous  blow  with 
his  fist,  and  speedily  cleared  the  divan.  The  Kashif  offered 
to  engage  camels  and  a  guide  for  New  Dongola,  in  case  I  chose 
to  go  by  the  Nubian  Desert — a  journey  of  three  or  four  days, 
through  a  terrible  waste  of  sand  and  rocks,  without  grass  or 
water.  The  route  being  new,  had  some  attractions,  but  I 
afterwards  decided  to  adhere  to  my  original  plan  of  following 
the  course  of  the  river  to  Ambukol  and  Old  Dongola, 

I  made  preparations  for  giving  the  Kashif  a  handsome 
dinner.     I  had  mutton  and  fowls,  and  Achmet  procured  eggs. 


milk  and  vegetables,  and  set  his  whole  available  force  to  Hork. 
Meanwhile  tbe  ebekh  aod  I  eat  on  tUe  divan  outside  the  doo', 
and  exchanged  complimenta.  He  sold  me  a  sword  from 
Sornou,  whicli  he  had  purchased  from  an  Arah  merchant  wha 
bad  worn  it  to  Mecca.  He  told  me  he  considered  me  as  his 
two  eyes,  and  would  give  me  one  of  his  sonSj  if  I  desired. 
Then  he  rendered  me  an  account  of  his  family,  occaaionallj 
pointing  out  the  merohers  thereof,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro 
among  the  palms.  He  aslied  me  how  many  children  I  had,  and 
I  wBB  obliged  to  confess  myself  wholly  his  inferior  in  this 
respect.  "  God  grant,"  said  he,  "  that  when  you  go  baak  to 
yonr  own  country,  you  may  have  many  sons,  just  like  that 
one,"  pointing  to  a  naked  Cupidon  of  four  years  old,  of  a.  rich 
chocolate-brown  color.  "God  grant  it,"  I  was  obliged  to 
reply,  conformably  to  the  rales  of  Arab  politeness,  but  I  men^ 
tally  gave  the  words  the  significance  of  "God  forbid  it!" 
The  shekh,  who  was  actually  quite  familiar  with  the  ruins  in 
Ethiopia,  and  an  excellent  guide  to  them,  informed  me  that 
they  were  four  thousand  years  old ;  that  the  country  was  at 
that  time  in  possession  of  the  English,  but  afterwards  the 
Arabs  drove  them    ut      Th  j   nd    with  an  idea  very 

prevalent  in  Egypt  tl  t  th  t  mpl  w  built  by  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Frank  t  11  h  n  1  ved  there,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  th  F  nk  m  h  a  /  adj,  or  pilgrimage  to 
see  them.  I  relat  i  t  th  h  kh  th  h  tory  of  the  warlike 
Queen  Candace,  who  once  lived  there,  in  her  capital  of  Napata, 
and  he  was  so  much  iutereated  in  the  story  that  he  wrote  it 
down,  transforming  her  name  into  Eaniiasiyeh.  Some  later 
traveller  will  be  surprised  to  find  a  tradition  of  the  aforesaid 
queen,  no  doubt  with  many  grotesque  embellishments,  told  him 
on  the  site  of  h«r  capital. 
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Dinner  was  ready  at  annset,  tLG  appointed  time,  but  tbo 
Kashif  did  not  come.  I  waited  ono  hour,  two  hours ;  still  lie 
same  not.  Tberenpon  I  invited  Achmct  and  the  ahekU,  and 
we  made  an  excellent  dinner  in  Turkish  style.  It  was  just 
oyer,  and  I  was  Btrctcbcd  out  without  janket  or  tarboosh,  en- 
jojing  my  pipe,  when  we  heard  the  ferrymen  eii^ging  on  the 
river  below,  and  eoon  afterwards  the  Kashif  appeared  at  the 
door.  He  apologized,  saying  be  bad  been  occupied  in  his 
divan.  I  had  dinner  served  again,  and  tasted  the  diehes  to 
encourage  him,  but  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  bis  appetite  so  long,  and  had  dined  aliio.  Still,  lie  ate 
enough  to  satisfy  me  that  lie  relished  my  dishes,  and  after- 
wards drank  a  sherbet  of  sugar  and  vinegar  with  great  gusto. 
He  bad  three  or  four  attendants,  and  with  him  came  a  Berber 
merchant,  who  had  lately  been  in  Khartoum.  I  produced  my 
sketeh-book  and  maps,  and  astoniaiied  the  oompnny  for  three 
hours,  I  happened  to  have  a  book  of  Shaksperenn  views, 
which  I  had  purchased  in  Stratford- on- Avon.  The  [icture  of 
Shaksperc  gave  the  Kashif  and  shekh  great  delight,  and  the 
former  considered  the  hovel  in  which  the  poet  was  born,  "very 
grand."  The  church  in  Stratford  they  thought  a  marvellous 
building,  and  the  merchant  confessed  that  it  was  greater  than 
Lattlf  Pasha's  palace  in  Khartoum,  which  he  had  supposed  to 
be  the  finest  building  in  the  world. 

The  nest  morning  the  shekh  proposed  going  with 
the  remainw  of  a  temple,  half  an  hour  distant,  ou  the  eautoru 
bank  of  the  river ;  the  place,  he  said,  whore  the  people  found 
the  little  images,  agates  and  scarabci,  which  thoy  brought  to 
me  in  great  quantities.  After  walking  a  mile  and  a  half  over 
the  sands,  which  have  here  crowded  the  vegetation  to  the  yeij 
19 
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water's  edge,  we  camo  to  a  broad  raonnd  of  atones,  bri.ti-n 
bricks  and  pottery,  with  a  foundation  wall  of  heayj  limeat<in« 
blocks,  along  the  western  side.  There  were  traces  of  doors 
and  niches,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  mound  the  pedestals  of 
columns  similar  to  those  of  El  Berkel.  From  this  place  com- 
menced a  waste  of  ruins,  cstendiBg  for  nearly  two  mites  to- 
wards the  north-west,  while  the  breadth,  from  east  td  west, 
was  about  ei^nal.  For  the  most  part,  the  buildings  were  en- 
tirely concealed  by  the  sand,  which  was  filled  with  fragments 
of  pottery  and  glass,  and  with  shining  pebbles  of  jasper,  agate 
and  chalcedony.  'Half  a  mile  further,  we  struck  on  another 
mound,  of  greater  extent,  though  the  buildings  were  entirely 
level  with  the  earth.  The  foundations  of  pillars  were  abun- 
dant, and  fragments  of  circular  limestone  blocks  lay  erumbling 
to  pieces  in  the  rubbish.  The  most  interesting  object  was  a 
mutilated  figure  of  bine  gniuite,  of  which  only  a  huge  pair  of 
wings  could  be  recognized.  The  shekh  said  that  all  the  Frank 
travellers  who  came  there  broke  off  a  piece  and  carried  it  away 
with  them.  I  did  not  follow  their  example.  Towards  the 
river  were  many  remains  of  orwde  brick  wsUb,  and  the  ground 
was  strewn  with  pieces  of  excellent  hard-burnt  bricks.  The 
sand  evidently  conceals  many  interesting  objects.  I  saw  in 
one  place,  where  it  bad  fallen  in,  the  cntrabco  to  a  chamber, 
wholly  below  the  surface.  The  Arabs  were  at  work  in  various 
parts  of  the  plain,  digging  up  the  sand,  which  they  filled  in 
baskets  and  carriod  away  on  donkeys.  The  shekh  said  it  con- 
tained salt,  and  was  very  good  to  make  wheat  grow,  wheoue  1 
inferred  that  the  earth  is  nitrous.  We  walked  for  an  hour  ot 
two  over  the  ruiiis,  finding  everywhere  the  evidence  that  a 
large  capital  had  once  sleod  on  the  spot.     The  hits  of  water 
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]arB  which  we  picked  up  were  frequently  painted  aod  glazed 
with  much  sliill.     The  soil  was  in  many  places  wliolly  loinpos- 
od  of  the  debris  of  the  former  dwellings.     This  was,  without 
douht,  the  ancient  Napata,  of  which  Djebel  Berkel  was  only 
the  uecropoliR.     Napata  mnat  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
oitiea  of  Ancient  Africa,  after  Thebes,  Memphis  and  Carthage. 
I  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  wandering  over  the  site  of  t 
half-forgotten  capital,  whereof  the  ancient  historians  knew  lit-4 
tie  more  than  we.     That  so  little  ia  said  by  them  in  relation  to  1 
it  ia  somewhat  surprising,  notwithstanding  its  distance  from  J 
the  Roman  frontier. 

In  the  afternoon,  Achmet,  with  great  exertion,  hacked  by  I 
all  the  influence  of  the  Kaahif,  aueeeeded  in  obtaining  ten  piaa- 1 
tres  worth  of  bread.      The  latter  sent  me  the  shekli  of  the  J 
camels,  who  furnished  me  with  three  animals  and  three  meaj 
to  Wadi  Haifa,  at  niuetj-five  piastres  apiece.     They  w 
acoonipaay  my  caravan  to  Ambukol,  on  the  Dongoleae  frontier  | 
where  the  camels  from  Khartoum  were  to  be  discharged, 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  talking  with  the  shekh  ou  re!igioii»8 
matters.     lie  gave  me  the  history  of  Christ,  in  return  for 
which  I  related  to  him  that  of  the  Soul  of  Mahomet,  from  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  years  before  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  until  his   birth,  according   to  the  Arab  Chronicles 
This  quite  overcame  him.     He  seized  my  hand  and  kissed  it 
with  fervor,  acknowledging  me  as  the  more  holy  man  of  tho 
two.     He  said  ho  had  read  the  Books  of  Moses,  the  Psalm 
David  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  hut  ILkod  David  best,  who« 
words  flowed  like  the  sound  of  the  zvmarra,  or  Arab  fi 
To  illustrate  it,  he  chanted  one  of  the  Psalma  in  a  aeriea  of 
unmusical  cadencea.     Ho  then  undertook  to  repeat  the  uiuety*- 


ftttribulcs  of  Ood,  and  thnngbt  he  succeeded,  but  I  notioe 
that  aeveral  of  tlie  epithets  were  repeated  more  than  once. 

TLe  north  wind  increased  during  tlie  afternoon,  and  towards 
night  blew  a  very  gale.  The  sand  carae  in  through  the  dooi 
in  such  quantities  that  I  was  obliged  to  moTe  roj  bed  to  a 
more  aheltered  part  of  my  house.  NnmherB  of  huge  black 
beetles,  aa  hard  and  heavy  aa  grapc-sbot,  were  dislodged  from 
their  holes  and  dropped  around  me  with  such  loud  raps  that  I 
was  scarcely  able  to  sleep.  The  sky  was  dull  and  dark,  hardly 
a  star  to  be  seen,  and  the  wind  roared  in  the  palms  like  a 
November  gale  let  loose  among  the  boughs  of  a  Northern 
forest.  It  was  a  grand  roar,  drowniug  the  sharp  rustle  of  the 
leaves  when  lightly  stirred,  and  rocked  my  faucies  as  glorious- 
ly as  the  pine.  In  another  coQutry  than  Africa,  I  should  have 
, predicted  rain,  hail,  equmoctial  storms,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  but  there  I  went  to  sleep  with  a  positive  certainty  of 
sunshine  on  the  morrow. 

I  was  up  at  dawn,  and  had  breakfast  by  sunrise ;  neverthe- 
less, we  were  obliged  to  wait  a  long  while  for  the  camels,  or 
rather  the  pestiferous  Kababish  who  went  after  them.  The 
new  men  and  camels  were  in  readiness,  as  the  camel-shekh 
came  over  the  river  to  see  that  all  was  right.  The  Easbif  sent 
me  a  fine  black  ram,  as  provision  for  the  journey.  Finally, 
towards  eight  o'clock,  every  thing  was  in  order  and  my  cara- 
van began  to  move.  I  felt  real  regret  at  leaving  the  pleasant 
spot,  especially  the  beautiful  bower  of  palms  at  the  door  of  my 
Louse.  When  my  effects  had  been  taken  out,  the  sbekh  called 
his  eldest  son  Saail,  bis  wife  Fatima,  and  their  two  young  sons, 
to  make  their  salaams.  They  all  kissed  my  hand,  and  I  then 
gave  the  old  man  and  Saad  my  backsheesh  for  their  serrioM. 
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The  sliekli  took  the  two  gold  mcdjids  readily,  without  any 
hypocritical  show  of  reluctance,  and  lifted  my  hand  to  his  lips 
and  forehead.  When  all  was  ready,  he  repeated  the  Fatha^ 
or  opening  paragraph  of  the  Koran,  as  each  camel  rose  from 
its  knees,  in  order  to  secure  the  blessing  of  Allah  upon  our 
journey.  He  then  took  me  in  his  arms,  kissed  both  my  cheeks, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  stood  showering  pious  phrases  after 
me,  till  I  was  out  of  hearing.  With  no  more  vanity  or  self- 
ishness than  is  natural  to  an  Arab,  Shekh  Mohammed  Abd 
e'-Djebal  had  many  excellent  qualities,  and  there  are  few  of 
my  Central  African  acquaintances  whom  I  would  rather  see 
again. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

OLD   DOKOOLA   AND   NEW   DONOOLA. 

AppeafSDc*  of  Um  Coantrj— Korti — Tbe  Town  of  Ambokol — ^Tbe  Carftvan  reofgan- 
iMd— A  Fiery  RlJe— We  reach  Edabbe— An  Illamlnated  Landacape— A  TomaeaA 
—Nubian  Agricalture — Old  Dongola— Tbe  Palaoe-Mosqae  of  the  Nubian  Kingi— A 
Panorama  of  DeMlation— Tbe  Old  City— Nubian  Gratitude— Another  Sand-Stmn 
— A  Dreary  Journey — The  Approach  to  Handak— A  Hooae  of  Donbtftil  Character— 
The  Inmates — Journey  to  £1  Ordee  (New  Dongola) — Eboorshid  Bey — Appearance 
of  the  Town. 

[  LKFT  Abdom  on  tbe  morning  of  February  twentieth.  Our 
road  lay  southward,  along  the  edge  of  the  wheat-fields,  over 
whose  waves  we  saw  the  island-like  groups  of  palms  at  a  little 
distance.  For  several  miles  the  bank  of  the  river  was  covered 
with  a  continuous  string  of  villages.  After  skirting  this  glori 
0U8  garden  land  for  two  hours,  we  crossed  a  sandy  tract,  over- 
grown with  the  poisonous  euphorbia,  to  avoid  a  curve  in  the 
riYor.  During  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  we  travelled  along 
Iho  tH!gt>  of  tho  cultivated  land,  and  sometimes  in  the  midst  of 
U»  \»bU^ing  luy  camels  to  stumble  clumsily  over  the  raised 
U^u'hc^  \\Uich  carried  water  from  the  river  to  the  distant  parts 
sMf  Ih^  l^UU  Large,  ruined  forts  of  unburnt  brick,  exceeding- 
ly  ^»ivluvv\it.|ue  at  a  distance,  stood  at  intervals  between  the 
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The  next  morning  was  hot  and  snltry,  with  not  a  breath  of 
air  stirring.  I  rose  at  dawn  and  walked  ahead  for  two  hoursi 
through  thickets  of  euphorbia  higher  than  my  head,  and  over 
patches  of  strong,  dark-green  grass.  The  sakias  were  groan- 
ing all  along  the  shore,  and  the  people  every  where  at  work  in 
the  fields,  -^he  wheat  was  in  yarious  stages  of  growth,  from 
the  first  thick  green  of  the  young  blades  to  the  full  head. 
Barley  was  turning  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  dookhn,  the  heads 
of  which  had  already  been  gathered,  stood  brown  and  dry. 
Djebel  Deeka,  on  my  right,  rose  bold  and  fair  above  the  lines 
of  palms,  and  showed  a  picturesque  glen  winding  in  between 
its  black-purple  peaks.  It  was  a  fine  feature  of  the  landscape, 
which  would  have  been  almost  too  soft  and  lovely  without  it. 

Before  nine  o'clock  we  passed  the  large  town  of  Korti, 
which,  however,  is  rather  a  cluster  of  small  towns,  scattered 
along  betweAi  the  wheat-fields  and  the  river.  Some  of  the 
houses  were  large  and  massive,  and  with  their  blank  walls 
and  block-like  groups,  over  which  the  doum-tree  spread  its 
arch  and  the  date-palm  hung  its  feathery  crown,  made  fine 
\frican  pictures — ^admirable  types  of  the  scenery  along  the 
Nubian  Nile.  Beyond  the  town  we  came  upon  a  hot,  dusty 
plain,  sprinkled  with  stunted  euphorbia,  over  which  I  could  see 
the  point  where  the  Nile  turns  westward.  Towards  noon  we 
reached  the  town  of  Ambukol,  which  I  found  to  be  a  large 
agglomeration  of  mud  and  human  beings,  on  the  sand-hills,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  An  extensive  pile  of  mud  in 
the  centre  denoted  a  fortress  or  government  station  of  some 
sort  There  were  a  few  lazy  Arabs  sitting  on  the  ground,  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  walls,  and  some  women  going  back  and 
forth  with  water-jars,  but  otherwise,  for  all  the  life  it  present- 
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•d,  the  pUo0  might  baT6  be«D  demrted.  The  people  we  net 
mlutod  me  with  much  respect,  and  those  who  were  seated  rose 
and  remained  standing  until  I  had  passed.  I  did  not  enter 
the  town,  but  made  direct  for  a  great  acacia  tree  near  its  west- 
em  end.  The  nine  camels  and  nine  men  of  my  cararan  all 
rested  under  the  shade,  and  there  was  room  for  as  many  more. 
A  number  of  Arabs  looked  on  from  a  distance,  or  hailed  my 
camel  men,  to  satbfy  their  cariosity  regarding  me,  bat  no  (me 
came  near  or  annoyed  us  in  any  way.  I  took  break&st  leisore- 
ly  on  my  carpet,  drank  half  a  gourd  of  mareesa,  and  had  still 
an  hour  to  wait,  before  the  new  camels  were  laden.  The 
Kababish,  who  had  accompanied  mo  from  Khartoum,  wanted  a 
cortifieate,  so  I  certified  that  Said  was  a  good  camel-man  and 
Mohammed  worthless  as  a  guide.  They  then  drank  a  parting 
jar  of  mareesa,  and  we  went  from  under  the  cool  acacia  into 
the  glare  of  the  fierce  sun.  Our  road  all  the  afternoon  was 
in  the  Desert,  and  we  were  obliged  to  endure  a  most  intense 
aiid  sultry  heat. 

The  next  day  I  travelled  westward  over  long  akahas^  or 
reaches  of  the  Desert,  covered  with  clumps  of  thorns,  nebbuk 
and  the  jasmine  tree.  The  long  mountain  on  the  opposite 
bank  was  painted  in  rosy  light  against  the  sky,  as  if  touched 
with  the  beams  of  a  perpetual  sunrise.  My  eyes  always  turn- 
ed to  it  with  a  sense  of  refreshment,  after  the  weary  glare  of 
the  sand.  In  the  morning  there  was  a  brisk  wind  from  the 
north-east,  but  towards  noon  it  veered  to  the  south-west,  and 
then  to  the  south,  continuing  to  blow  all  day  with  great 
force.  As  I  rode  westward  through  the  hot  hours  of  the 
afternoon,  it  played  against  my  face  like  a  sheet  of  flame. 
The   sky    became   obscured    with   a  dull,   bluish   haze,   and 
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ilie  sanda  of  tbe  Beyooda^  on  my  left,  glimmered  white  and 
dim,  as  if  swept  by  the  blast  of  a  fdmace.  There  were  occa- 
sional gusts  that  made  the  flesh  shrink  as  if  touched  with^a  hot 
iron,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  bear  the  wind  full  on  my 
face.  One  who  has  never  felt  it,  cannot  conceive  the  withering 
effect  of  such  a  heat.  The  earth  seems  swept  with  the  first 
fires  of  that  conflagration  beneath  which  the  heavens  will 
shrivel  up  as  a  scroll,  and  you  instinctively  wonder  to  see  the 
palms  standing  green  and  unsinged.  My  camel-men  (9%pt 
behind  the  camels  to  get  away  from  it,  and  Achmet  and  All 
muffled  up  their  fEU^es  completely.  I  could  not  endure  the 
sultry  heat  occasioned  by  such  a  preparation,  and  so  rode  all 
day  with  my  head  in  the  fire. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  approached  the 
Nile  again.  There  was  a  grove  of  sont  and  doum-trees  on  the 
bank,  surrounding  a  large  quadrangular  structure  of  clay,  with 
square  towers  at  the  comers.  Grave-yards  stretched  for  nearly 
a  mile  along  the  edge  of  the  Desert,  and  six  large,  dome-like 
heaps  of  clay  denoted  the  tombs  of  as  many  holy  men.  We 
next  came  upon  the  ruins  of  a  large  village,  with  a  fort  and  a 
heavy  palace-like  building  of  mud.  Before  reaching  Edabbe, 
the  terminus  of  the  caravan  route  from  Kordofan,  the  same 
evening,  I  rode  completely  around  the  bend  of  the  Nile,  so 
that  my  dromedary's  head  was  at  last  turned  towards  Wadi 
Haifa.  I  was  hot,  tired,  and  out  of  temper,  but  a  gourd  of  cool 
water,  at  the  first  house  we  reached,  made  all  right  again. 
There  were  seven  vessels  in  the  river,  waiting  for  the  caravans. 
One  had  just  arrived  from  Kordofan,  and  the  packages  of  gum 
were  piled  up  along  tbe  shore.     We  were  immediately  followed 

by  the  sailors,  who  were  anxious  that  I  should  hire  their  ves- 
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mU  I  rude  past  the  town,  irliictt  does  Dot  coDt&io  more 
than  ihirtjr  bouses  in  all,  ani  had  m;  tent  pitched  on  the  rivei 
buikk. 

Tbe  Nilo  is  hero  half  a  mile  broad,  and  a  long  reach  of  hii 
current  is  visible  to  the  north  and  south.  The  opposite  bank 
was  high  Bud  steep,  lined  at  tbc  water's  edge  with  a  belt  of 
bcuis  and  lupins,  behind  which  rose  a  line  of  palms,  and  etill 
higher  tbc  bills  of  pale,  goldcu-hued  sand,  spotted  like  a  leop- 
ard's bide,  with  clumps  of  a  small  mimosa.  The  ground  was  a 
clear,  tawny  yellow,  but  tbe  spots  were  deep  emerald.  Below 
the  gorgeous  drapery  of  these  bills,  the  river  glittered  in  a 
dark,  purple-blue  sheet.  The  coloring  of  tbe  inid-Africwi  land- 
BCupt's  is  truly  unparullcled.  To  me,  it  became  more  than  a 
simple  sense;  it  grew  to  be  an  appetite.  When,  after  a  jour- 
ney in  the  Desert,  I  again  bcbeld  the  dazzling  green  palras  and 
wheat-Gelds  of  Ihe  Nile,  I  imagined  that  there  was  a  positive 
'sensation  ou  t)>e  retina.  I  felt,  or  seemed  to  feel,  physically, 
the  colored  rays — beams  of  pure  emerald,  topaz  and  amethys- 
tine lustre — as  they  struck  the  eya 

At  Edahbe  I  first  made  acquaintance  with  a  terrible  pest, 
which  for  many  days  afterwards  occasioned  me  much  torment — 
a  small  black  fiy,  as  venomous  aa  the  musquito,  and  much 
more  difficult  to  drive  away.  I  sat  during  the  evening  with 
my  head,  neck  and  cars  closely  bound  up,  notwithstanding  the 
beat  After  the  flies  left,  a  multitude  of  beetles,  motha,  wing- 
ed ants  and  other  nanielesa  creatures  came  in  their  place,  I 
Bat  and  sweltered,  murmuring  for  the  waters  of  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  and  longing  for  a  glass  of  sbcrbel 
oooled  with  the  snows  of  Lebunon. 

"We  were  up  with  tbe  flrst  glimmering  of  dawn.     Tbe  aky 


B  doll  and  iiaz;f,  and  tl 


1  came  up 


tike  a  shield  of 


rusty 


copper,  aa  we  started.     Our  path  laj  through  the  niidst  of 
the    cultivated    laud,  sometimi^g    skirliug    the  hanks   of  the- 
Nile,  and  sometimes   swerving  off  to  the  belts  of  sont  and 
euphorbia  wljieh  shut  out  the  sand.     The  sakiaa,  turned  by 
n  yoke  of  oien  each,  were  in  motion  on  the  river,  aud  thd  1 
men  were  wading  through  the  squares  of  wheat,  cotton  aud  ] 
barley,  turning  the  water  into  them.     All  fanning  processes, 
from  sowing  to  reaping,  were  going  on  at  the  same  time.     The 
cultivated  land  was  frequently  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  all  watered  from  the  river.     The  sakias  are  taaed  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  piastres  each,  notwithstanding   the  ' 
sum  fixed  hy  Government  iB  only  three  hundred."    The  rem 
der  goes  into  the  private  treasuries  of  the  Governors.    For  this   , 
reason,  many  persons,  unable  to  pay  the  tax,  emigrate  into    ' 
Kordofan  and  elsewhere.     This  may  account  for  the  frequent  ] 
tracts  of  the  finest  soil  which  are  abandoned.     I  passed  ni 
fine  fields,  given  up  to  the  halfeh  grasB,  which  grew  most  rank  1 
and  abundant.     Mj  dromedary  had  a  rare  time  of  it,  cropping  ] 
the  juicy  bunches  as  be  went  along.     The  country  is  thickly  ] 
settled,  and  our  road  wae  animated  with  natives,  passing  back  ] 
and  forth. 

About  noon,  we  saw  in  advance,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  \ 
the  Nile,  a  bold,  bluff  ridge,  crowned  with  a  large  square  I 
building.  This  the  people  pointed  out  to  ub  as  the  location  I 
of  Old  Doogola,  As  we  approached  nearer,  a  long  line  of  1 
mud  buildings  appeared  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whogs  1 
northern  slope  was  cnmtjered  with  ruins.  We  left  the  cara- 
van track  and  rode  down  to  the  ferry  place  at  the  river,  ovi 
long  Btretoh   of  abandoned  fields,  where  the  cotton  was  alu 


choked  out  with  graBs,  and  the  beane  and  lentils  »ere  g 
wild  in  bvinthes.  After  ray  tent  had  been  pitched  in  a  cotton — ' 
patuh,  I  took  R  gr;iteful  bath  in  the  river,  and  then  crossed  in 
the  ferry-boat  to  the  old  town.  The  hill  upon  which  it  is 
built  terminates  abruptly  in  a  precipice  of  red  ^ndatone  rock, 
about  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  Four  enormous  fragraeuta 
have  been,  broken  off,  and  lie  as  they  fell,  on  the  edge  of  the 
water.  A  steep  path  through  drifts  of  sliding  yellow  sand 
leads  around  the  cliffs,  np  to  the  dwellings.  I  found  the 
ascent  laborious,  as  the  wind,  which  had  veered  to  the  west, 
was  as  hot  aa  on  the  previous  day  ;  bat  a,  boatman  and  one  of 
my  camel-men  seized  a  hand  each  and  hauled  me  up  most  cin- 
Teniently.  At  the  suraniit,  all  was  ruin ;  interminable  lilies 
of  walls  broken  down,  and  streets  filled  up  with  sand.  I  went 
first  to  the  Kaar,  or  Palace,  wiiich  stands  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  hill.  It  is  about  forty  feet  in  height,  having  two  stories 
and  a  broad  foundation  wall,  and  is  built  mostly  of  burnt 
brick  and  sandstoua  It  is  the  palaee  of  the  former  Dongolcse 
Kiugs,  and  a  more  imposing  building  than  one  would  expcot 
to  find  in  such  a  place.  Near  the  entrance  is  an  arched  pt» 
sage,  leading  down  to  some  subterranean  chambers,  which  I 
did  not  explore.  It  needed  something  more  than  the  assu- 
rance of  an  old  Nubian,  however,  to  convince  me  that  there  was 
an  underground  passage  from  this  place  to  Djobel  Borkel.  A 
broad  flight  of  atone  steps  ascended  to  the  seoond  story,  in 
which  are  many  chambers  and  passages.  The  walls  are  cover- 
ed with  Arabic  inscriptions,  written  iu  the  plaster  while  it  was 
yet  moist.  The  hall  of  audience  had  once  a  pavement  of 
marble,  several  hloclts  of  which  still  remain,  and  the  ceiling  \( 
supported  in  the  centre  by  tLree  shafts  of  granite,  taken  frott) 
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aome  old  Egyptian  ruin.  The  floors  are  eovereJ  with  tiles  uf 
burnt  brick,  but  the  palm -logs  which  support  them  hove  given 
away  in  raaDj  places,  rendering  one's  footing  itiBecure,  Be- 
hiod  the  hall  of  audieocQ  is  a  passage,  with  a  niche,  in  each 
side  of  which  ia  also  an  ancioot  pillar  of  granite.  From  tba 
tenor  of  one  of  the  Arabia  inscriptions,  it  appears  that  the 
boilding  was  originally  designed  for  a  mosque,  and  that  it  waa 
erected  in  the  year  1317,  by  Saf-ed-deen  Abdall ah,  after  a 
victory  over  the  infidels. 

I  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  palace,  which  is  flat  and  paved 
with  stones.  The  view  was  most  remarkable.  The  height 
on  which  Old  Dougola  is  built,  falls  off  aa  all  sides,  inland  as 
well  aa  towards  the  river,  so  that  to  the  east  one  overlooka  a 
wide  extent  of  desert — low  hills  of  red  aand,  stretching  away 
to  a  dim,  hot  horizon.  To  the  north,  the  hill  slopes  gradually 
10  the  Nile,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  old  buildings.  North- 
east, hardly  visible  through  the  s'andy  haze,  rosa  a  high,  isolat- 
ed peak,  with  somethiog  like  a  tower  on  its  summit.  To  the 
south  and  east  the  dilapidated  city  covered  the  top  of  the  hill 
— a  mass  of  asliy-gray  walla  of  mud  and  stone,  for  the  most 
part  roofless  and  broken  down,  while  the  doors,  courts  and 
alleys  between  them  were  half  choked  up  with  the  loose  sand 
blown  in  from  the  Desert.  The  graveyards  of  the  former  in- 
habitants extended  for  more  tlian  a  mile  through  the  Rand, 
over  the  dreary  hills  behind  the  town.  Among  them  were  a 
great  number  of  conical,  pointed  structures  of  clay  and  stones, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  camel-mcn  said 
they  were  the  tombs  of  rossool — prophets,  or  holy  r 
counted  lironty-flvc  in  that  portion  of  the  cemetery  which  vi 
visible.     The  whole  view  was  one  of  entire  and  absolute  dea 


Istion,  beiglilened  the  more  by  the  clouds  of  Band  which  G 
the  air,  and  which,  in  their  withering  heat,  seemed  to  be  rais- 
ing ruin  upon  the  land. 

I  afterwards  waited  through  the  cily,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  many  large,  strong  houees  of  atone  and  burnt  bricl;,  with 
spacious  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  were  plastered  and  white- 
washed. The  linJeU  of  the  doors  and  windows  were  stone, 
the  roofs  in  many  places,  where  they  atill  remained,  covered 
with  tiles,  and  every  thing  gave  evidence  of  a  rich  and  power- 
ful city.  Now,  probably  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  houses 
are  inhabited.  Here  and  there  the  people  have  spread  a  roof- 
ing of  mats  over  the  open  walls,  and  nestled  themselves  in  the 
sand.  I  saw  several  such  places,  the  doors,  or  rather  entrances 
to  which,  were  at  the  bottom  of  loose  sand-hiUs  that  constantly 
slid  down  and  filled  the  dingy  dwellings.  In  my  walk  I  met 
but  one  or  (wo  persons,  but  as  me  returned  again  to  the  river, 
I  saw  a  group  of  Dongolese  women  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
cliff.  They  were  calling  in  shrill  tones  and  waving  their  hands 
to  some  persons  in  the  ferry-boat  on  the  river  below,  and  need- 
ed no  fancy  to  represent  the  daughters  of  Old  Doagola  la- 
menting over  its  fall. 

Some  Dongolese  djelbibiit,  or  merchauts,  just  returned 
from  Kordofiin,  were  in  the  ferry-boat.  One  of  them  showed 
me  a  snuff-hos  which  he  had  bought  from  a  native  of  Fertit, 
beyond  Dar-pQr.  It  was  formed  of  the  shell  of  some  fruit, 
with  a  silver  neck  attached.  By  striking  the  head  of  the  boi 
on  the  thumb-nail,  c:cactly  one  pinch  was  produced.  The  raia 
took  off  bis  mantle,  tied  one  end  of  it  to  the  ring  in  the  bow 
and  stood  thereon,  holding  tlie  other  end  with  both  honiln 
stretched  ahive  his  head.     He  made  a  finu  bronsc  figurehead 
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for  the  boat,  and  it  was  easj 


diTine  her  name:  Tlie  . 

number  of  copper-hued  women, 

th  hohl,  which   gave  them  a 


We  had  on  board  B 
whose  eyelids  were  stained  ' 
ghastly  appearanoe. 

Soon  after  my  tent  had  been  pitched,  in  the  afternoon,  t 
man  came  riding  up  from   the  river  on  a  donkey,  leading  a., 
horse  behind  him.     He  had  just  c;ros8ed  one  of  the  nater-^ 
courses  on  his  donkey,  and  was  riding  on,  holding  the  horse's 
rope  in  hia  hand,  when  the  animal  started  back  at  the  watei>- 1 
course,  jerking  the  man  over  the  doukey'a  tail  and  throwing* 
Lim  violently  on  the  ground.     He  lay  as  if  dead  for  a  quartefl 
of  an  hour,  but  Achmet  finally  brought  him  to  c»usciousneM  I 
bj  pouring  the  contents  of  a  leathern  water-fiask  over  his  head,  I 
and  raising  him  to  a  sitting  posture.     His  brother,  who  hai,| 
charge  of  a  snkia  on  the  bank,  brought  me  an  angareb  ii 
evening,  in  acknowledgment  of  this  good  o£Gce.     It  is  a  goodn 
trait  in  the  people,  that  they  are  always  grateful  for  kindness.  ' 
The  angareb,  however,  did  not  prove  of  much  service,  for  1 
was  so  beset  by  the  black  gnats  that  it  was  impossible  to  steep, 
They  assailed  my  nose,  mouth,  ears  and  eyes  in  such  numbers 
that  I  was  almost  driven  mad.     I  rubbed  my  face  with  strong 
vinegar,  but  it  only  seemed  to  attract  them  the  more.     I  un- 
wound my  turban,  and  rolled  it  around  my  neck  and  ears,  but 
fhey  crept  under  the  folds  and  buMed  and  bit  until  I  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

Our  road,  the  next  morning,  lay  near  the  river,  through 
tracks  of  thick  halfeh,  four  or  five  feet  high.  We  constantly 
passed  tbe  ruins  of  villages  and  the  naked  frames  of  abandon- 
ed sakias.  The  soil  was  exceedingly  rich,  as  the  oxuberaul 
growth  of  halfeb  proved,  but  for  wiles  and  miles  tliere  wait  ug 
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■ign  of  life.  The  ijmmj  of  the  Turks  has  depopulated  one 
of  the  fairest  districts  of  Nubia.  The  wind  Uew  Tiolently 
from  the  north,  and  the  sandy  haae  and  gray  vi^r  in  the  aii 
became  so  dense  that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Nile.  The  river  was  covered  with  white  caps,  and 
broke  on  the  beach  below  with  a  wintry  roar.  As  we  journey- 
ed along  through  the  wild  green  grass  and  orchards  of  sont, 
passing  broken  walls  and  the  traces  of  old  water-courses,  I 
could  have  believed  myself  travelling  through  some  deserted 
landscape  of  the  North.  I  was  chilled  with  the  strong  wind, 
which  roared  in  the  sont  and  made  my  beard  whistle  under 
my  nose  like  a  wisp  of  dry  grass.  Several  ships  passed  us, 
scudding  up  stream  under  bare  poles,  and  one,  which  had  a 
single  reef  shaken  out  of  her  large  sail,  dashed  by  like  a  high- 
pressure  steamer. 

After  two  or  three  hours  we  passed  out  of  this  region. 
The  Desert  extended  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  and  we  had 
nothing  but  sand  and  thorns.  The  wind  by  this  time  was 
more  furious  than  ever,  and  the  air  was  so  full  of  sand  that  we 
could  not  see  more  than  a  hundred  yards  on  either  hand.  The 
sun  gave  out  a  white,  ghastly  light,  which  increased  the  drear- 
iness of  the  day.  All  trace  of  the  road  was  obliterated,  and 
we  could  only  travel  at  random  among  the  thorns,  following 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  we  were  careful  to  keep  in  view. 
My  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils  w^ere  soon  filled  with  sand,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  bind  my  turban  so  as  nearly  to  cover  my  face, 
leaving  only  space  enough  to  take  a  blind  view  of  the  way  we 
were  going.  At  breakfast  time,  after  two  hours  of  this  mar- 
tyrdom, I  found  a  clump  of  thorns  so  thick  as  to  shut  off  the 
wind,  but  no  sooner  had  I  dismounted  and  crept  under  its 
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shelter  than  I  experienced  a  scorching  heat  from  the  son,  and 
was  attacked  by  myriads  of  the  black  gnats.  I  managed  to 
eat  something  in  a  mad  sort  of  way,  beating  my  face  and  ears 
eontinoally,  and  was  glad  to  thrust  my  head  again  into  the 
sand-storm,  which  drove  off  the  worse  pests.  So  for  hours  we 
pursued  our  journey.  I  could  not  look  in  the  face  of  the  wind, 
which  never  once  felL  The  others  suffered  equally,  and  two 
of  the  camel-men  lagged  so,  that  we  lost  sight  of  them  entire- 
ly. It  was  truly  a  good  fortune  that  I  did  not  take  the  short 
road,  east  of  the  Nile,  from  Merawe  to  New  Dongola.  In  the 
terrible  wastes  of  the  Nubian  Desert,  we  could  scarcely  have 
survived  such  a  storm. 

Nearly  all  the  afternoon  we  passed  over  deserted  tracts, 
which  were  once  covered  with  flourishing  fields.  The  water- 
courses extend  for  nearly  two  miles  from  the  river,  and  cross 
the  road  at  intervals  of  fifty  yards.  But  now  thi  villages  are 
level' with  the  earth,  and  the  sand  whistles  over  the  traces  of 
fields  and  gardens,  which  it  has  not  yet  effaced.  Two  hours 
before  sunset  the  sun  disappeared,  and  I  began  to  long  for  the 
town  of  Handak,  our  destination.  Achmet  and  I  were  ahead, 
and  the  other  camels  were  not  to  be  seen  au}-  longer,  so  as  sun- 
set came  on  I  grew  restless  and  uneasy.  The  palms  by  this 
time  had  appeared  again  on  the  river's  brink,  and  there  was  a 
village  on  our  left,  in  the  sand.  We  asked  again  for  Handak. 
"  Just  at  the  comer  of  yon  palms,"  said  the  people.  They 
Bpoke  with  a  near  emphasis,  which  encouraged  me.  The  Ara* 
bic  dialect  of  Central  Africa  has  one  curious  characteristic, 
which  evidently  springs  from  the  want  of  a  copious  vocabulary. 
Degree^  or  intensity  of  meaning  is  usually  indicated  by  accent 
alone.     Thus,  when  they  point  to  an  object  near  at  hand  they 
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ttj :  henSh,  "  there ;"  if  it  is  a  moderate  diatance  off,  thej 
lengthen  the  somid  into  "  hen-a-a-ak  ,■"  while,  if  it  is  ao  far  as 
to  be  barely  visible,  the  last  ejllablo  is  Eustained  with  a  full 
breath — "  hen-a-u-a-a-a-ak  !  "  In  the  Hame  way,  sai  signifies 
"  an  hour  ;"  sa-a-a-a,  "  two  hours,"  &,c.  This  Lahit  of  speech 
gives  the  language  a  very  Bingular  and  eccentric  ofjaracter. 

We  pushed  on  till  the  spot  was  reached,  but  as  far  ahead 
as  the  sand  would  permit  us  to  see,  could  discern  no  bonse. 
We  asked  again ;  the  town  commenced  at  the  next  corner  of 
the  palms  ahead  of  ua.  I  think  this  thing  must  have  happen- 
ed to  US  fire  or  six  times,  till  at  liist  I  got  into  that  peculiarly 
amiable  mood  which  sees  nothing  good  in  Heaven  or  Earth. 
If  inj  beat  friend  bad  coine  to  meet  mo,  I  should  have  given 
him  but  a  Bour  greeting.  My  eyea  were  blinded,  my  head 
dull  and  stupid,  and  my  bones  sore  from  twelve  hours  in  the 
saddle.  As  it  grew  dark,  we  were  overtaken  by  four  riders 
mounted  on  fine  dromedaries.  They  were  going  at  a  sweeping 
trot,  and  our  boasts  were  ambitious  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
them  for  some  time.  One  of  them  waa  a  stately  sbekh,  with 
a  white  robe  and  broad  gold  border  and  fringe.  From  what 
the  people  said  of  hini,  I  took  him  to  be  the  Melck,  or  King 
of  Dongola. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  growing  dark  We  could  see  nothing 
of  the  town,  though  a.  wonjau  who  had  been  walking  beside  us, 
eaid  we  were  there  already.  She  said  she  bad  a  fine  house, 
which  wo  could  have  for  the  night,  since  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  tent  to  stand  in  such  a  wind.  As  I  had  nlreadf 
dipped  into  the  night,  I  determined  to  reach  Handak  at  all 
hazards,  and  after  yet  another  hour,  succeeded.  Acbmet  and 
I  dismounted  in  a  ruined  court-yard,  and  while  I  sat  on  a 
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fHroken  wall,  holding  the  camels,  he  went  to  look  for  our  men« 
It  was  a  dismal  place,  in  the  gathering  darkness,  with  the 
irind  howling  and  the  sand  drifting  on  all  sides,  and  I  wonder- 
ed what  fiend  had  ever  tempted  me  to  travel  in  Africa.  Be» 
fbre  long  the  woman  appeared  and  guided  ns  to  a  collection  of 
miserable  huts  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Her  fine  house  proved 
to  be  a  narrow,  mud-walled  room,  with  a  roof  of  smoked  dour- 
ra-stalks.  It  shut  off  the  wind,  however,  and  when  I  entered 
and  found  the  occupants  (two  other  women),  talking  to  each 
other  by  the  light  of  a  pile  of  blazing  corn-stalks,  it  looked  ab- 
solutely cheerful  I  stretched  myself  out  on  one  of  the  anga- 
rebs,  and  soon  relapsed  into  a  better  humor.  But  I  am  afraid 
we  were  not  lodged  in  the  most  respectable  house  of  Handak, 
for  the  women  showed  no  disposition  to  leave,  when  we  made 
preparations  for  sleeping.  They  paid  no  attention  to  my  re- 
quests, except  by  some  words  of  endearment,  which,  from  such 
creatures,  were  sufficiently  disgusting,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
threaten  them  with  forcible  ejection,  before  they  vacated  the 
hooBe.  The  camel-men  informed  me  that  the  place  is  note* 
rious  for  its  harlotry. 

As  we  had  made  a  forced  march  of  forty  miles  in  one  day, 
I  gave  the  caravan  a  rest  until  noon,  and  treated  the  men  to 
mutton  and  mareesa.  Prices  had  already  increased,  since 
leaving  Souddn,  and  I  could  not  procure  a  sheep  for  less  than 
seventeen  piastres.  The  women,  who  had  returned  at  sunrise, 
begged  me  to  give  them  the  entrails,  which  they  out  into  pieces 
and  ate  raw,  with  the  addition  of  some  onions  and  salt.  The 
old  woman  told  me  9  piteous  tale  of  the  death  of  her  son,  and 
her  own  distress,  and  how  King  Dyaab  (who  had  passed 
through  Handak  the  day  previous,  on  his  way  to  Dar  El-MA 
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bass)  had  giren  her  two  piastres,  and  she  hoped  I  wool 
give  her  eiimethiiig,  that  she  might  buy  a  new  dress.  I  gaye 
her  the  saine  as  Kiiig  Dj-aab,  which  she  iit  once  aakcd  me  to 
tnkc  back  aj^io,  rs  she  expected  at  least  nine  piastres.  See- 
ing t  was  about  te  take  her  at  her  nerd,  she  made  baste  to  ao- 
oure  the  money.  Uer  yoangest  daughter,  a  bi 
thing,  with  hair  out  close  to  her  head,  now  came  to  me  f 
backsheesh.  "  Oh  I"  said  I,  "  you  are  going  to  do  as  the  old 
wonmu  did,  are  you  ? "  "  No,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  if  you  will 
give  mo  two  piastres,  I  will  ask  for  no  more.  The  old  woman 
is  a  misorablu  wretch  1"  nniJ  she  spat  upon  the  grouud  to  show 
her  disgust.  "  Go  I "  I  said ;  "  I  skull  give  nothing  1j>  a  girl 
who  insults  her  mother." 

From  Uauduk  to  El  Ordee  is  two  days'  journey.  The 
country  presents  the  same  aspect  of  desertion  and  ruin  aa  that 
in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Old  Dongols.  Untenanted  Tillages 
line  the  road  during  nearly  the  whole  distance.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  level,  and  there  is  uo  moantiin  to  be  seen  on 
either  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  a  melanchoiy,  deserted  re- 
gion, allowing  only  palms  growing  wildly  and  rankly  along  the 
river,  fields  covered  with  halfeh,  water-courses  broken  down, 
sakias  dismantled,  and  everywhere  dwellings  in  ruin.  Here 
and  there  a  few  inhabitants  still  lingered,  tending  their  fields 
of  stunted  cotton,  or  watering  some  patches  of  green  wheat. 
The  general  aspect  of  desolation  was  heightened  by  the  strong 
north-wind,  which  filled  the  air  with  clouds  of  sand,  making 
the  sunshine  so  cold  and  white,  that  alt  the  color  fuded  out  of 
tlie  landscape.  Tbe  palms  were  dull  and  dark,  and  the  Baud- 
hills  beyond  the  Nile  a  dead,  lifeless  yellow.  All  this  district 
with  black  gnats,  which  seemed  to  have  been  sent  u  ■ 
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:Mrae  upon  its  desertion,  for  they  never  appeared  where  the 
eotintry  was  thickly  inhabited  and  all  the  soil  cultivated. 

On  the  first  day  after  leaving  Handak,  we  passed  the  vil- 
Imges  of  Kiar,  Sori  and  Urub,  and  stopped  at  a  place  called 
TettL  The  wind  blew  so  violently  during  the  night  that  every 
liimg  in  my  tent,  my  head  included,  was  thickly  covered  with 
dust.  The  next  day  we  passed  a  large  town  called  Hannak. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  levelled  to  the  earth,  and  evidently 
by  violence,  for  the  walls  were  of  stone.  It  stood  on  a  rocky 
rise,  near  the  river,  and  had  on  its  highest  part  the  remains  of 
some  defences,  and  a  small  palace,  in  tolerable  preservation. 
The  hills  behind  were  covered  for  half  a  mile  with  the  graves 
of  the  former  inhabitants,  among  which  I  noticed  the  cones 
and  pyramids  of  several  holy  men.  As  we  approached  El  Or- 
dee  (by  which  name  New  Dongola  is  usually  called),  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  country  improved,  although  there  was  still  as 
much  deserted  as  cultivated  land.  The  people  we  met  were 
partly  Dongolese  and  partly  Arabs  from  the  Desert,  the  latter 
with  bushy  hair,  shining  with  grease,  and  spears  in  their 
hands.  They  cheered  us  with  the  news  that  El  Ordee  was  not 
distant,  and  we  would  arrive  there  at  asser — the  time  of  after- 
noon prayer,  two  hours  before  sunset.  My  camel-men  rejoiced 
at  the  prospect  of  again  having  mareesa  to  drink,  and  I  asked 
old  Mohammed  if  he  supposed  the  saints  drank  mareesa  in 
Paradise.  "  Why  ! "  he  joyfully  exclaimed ;  "  do  you  know 
about  Paradise  ?"  "  Certainly ;"  said  I,  "  if  you  lead  a  good 
life,  you  will  go  straight  there,  but  if  you  are  wicked,  Eblis 
will  carry  you  down  into  the  flames."  "  Wallah  I "  said  the 
old  fellow,  aside  to  Achmet ;  "  but  this  is  a  good  Frank.  He 
eertainly  has  Islam  in  his  heart." 
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About  two  o'clock,  we  descried  the  minaret  of  £1  Ordec^ 
its  sogar-loaf  top  glittering  white  in  the  son.  The  place  mi 
three  or  four  miles  distant,  and  we  did  not  reach  it  until  after 
more  than  an  hour's  travel.  As  we  approached,  it  presented 
the  usual  appearance  of  the  Nubian  towns — a  long  line  d 
blank  mud  walls,  above  which  rise,  perhaps,  the  second  stories 
of  a  few  more  ambitious  mud  houses ;  here  a  sycamore,  there 
a  palm  or  two,  denoting  a  garden  within ;  a  wide  waste  of  sand 
round  about,  some  filthy  people  basking  in  the  sun,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  the  vilest  kind  of  dogs.  Near  the  river  there  are 
tome  fine  large  gardens,  as  in  KhartouuL  I  had  already  de- 
cided to  stop  two  days,  to  rest  my  caravan,  before  conmieno- 
ing  the  long  and  toilsome  march  to  Wadi-Halfa,  but  instead 
of  hiring  a  house  I  went  around  the  town  and  pitched  my  tent 
on  the  northern  side,  on  a  sandy  plain,  where  I  secured  pure 
air  and  freedom  from  molestation  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  moruing  after  my  arrival,  the  Governor,  Khoorshid 
Boy,  called  at  my  tent,  and  I  returned  the  visit  in  the  after- 
noon, lie  was  a  8tout,  fair  skinned  and  brown-bearded  man 
of  thirty-eight,  and  looked  more  like  an  American  than  a  Turk. 
I  found  him  in  the  shop  of  a  Turkish  merchant,  opposite  the 
door  of  the  mosque,  which  is  built  in  the  centre  of  the  bazaar. 
Two  soldiers  were  in  attendance,  and  brought  me  cofifee  and 
sherbet.  Tlio  Bey  was  particularly  anxious  to  know  whether 
the  railroad  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  would  be  built,  and 
how  much  it  would  cost.  While  I  was  sitting  with  him,  the 
moUahs  were  chanting  in  the  mosque  opposite,  as  it  was  the 
Moslem  Sunday,  and  groups  of  natives  were  flocking  thither 
to  say  their  prayers.  Presently  the  voice  of  the  muezzin  was 
heard  from  the  top  of  the  minaret,  chanting  in  a  loud,  melo- 
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f!ioii8,  melancholy  cadence  the  call  to  prayer — a  singular  cry, 
die  effect  of  which,  especially  at  sunset,  is  really  poetic  and 
BOggestive.  I  took  my  leave,  as  the  Bey  was  expected  to  per- 
form his  devotions  with  the  other  worshippers. 

The  town  may  be  seen  in  an  hour.  It  contains  no  sights, 
except  the  bazaar,  which  has  about  twenty  ^tolerable  shops, 
principally  stocked  with  cottons  and  calicoes,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  white  shawls  with  crimson  borders,  which  the  people 
here  are  fond  of  wearing  over  their  shoulders.  Outside  the 
bazaar,  which  has  a  roof  of  palm-logs  covered  with  matting, 
are  a  few  shops,  containing  spices,  tobacco,  beads,  trinkets  and 
the  like  small  articles.  Beyond  this  was  the  soog,  where  the 
people  came  with  their  coarse  tobacco,  baskets  of  raw  cotton, 
onions,  palm-mats,  gourds,  dates,  faggots  of  fire-wood,  sheep 
and  fowls.*  In  this  market-place,  which  ascended  and  descend- 
ed with  the  dirt-heaps  left  from  ruined  houses,  there  were  four 
ostriches,  which  walked  about,  completely  naturalized  to  the 
place.  One  of  them  was  more  chan  eight  feet  high — a  most 
powerful  and  graceful  creature.  They  were  not  out  of  place, 
among  the  groups  of  wild-haired  Kababish  and  Bisharee,  who 
frequented  the  market. 

Below  the  river-bank,  which  is  high,  upwards  of  twenty 
small  trading  craft  were  lying.  One  had  just  arrived  with  a 
load  of  lime,  which  the  naked  sailors  were  carrying  up  the 
bank  in  baskets,  on  their  heads.  The  channel  of  the  Nile  here 
is  mainly  taken  up  with  the  large,  sandy  island  of  Tor,  and  the 
btream  is  very  narrow.  The  shore  was  crowded  with  women, 
washing  clothes  or  filling  their  water-jars,  men  hoisting  full 
water-skins  on  the  backs  of  donkeys,  and  boys  of  all  shades, 
from  whity-yellow  to  perfect  black,  bathing  and  playing  on  the 
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Iffiak.  TV  nuitbeftt  part  of  Uie  tovn  appeared  to  be  desert- 
c4»  and  trTeral  rpaciooi  two-«tory  baildings  were  filing  into 
rBML  I  noticed  aol  flM>re  than  half  a  dosen  hoiues  wliidi 
vmU  he  considered  handaome  in  Berber  or  Khartoam.  £1 
Orice  ranks  next  after  thoae  places,  in  all  the  Egyptian  terri- 
Mfj  brTond  ^tmaii,  bat  haa  the  diaadTantage  of  being  moie 
atljibMihej; 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

JOURNEY    THROUGH    DAR    EL-MAHASS    AND    SUKKOT. 

We  start  for  Wadi-Halfa— The  Plague  of  Black  Gnats— Mohammed's  Coffin— The 
Island  of  Argo—Market-Day— Scenery  of  the  Nile— Entering  Dar  El-Mihaas— 
Bnined  Fortresses — ^Tbe  Camel-Men— A  Eocky  Chaos— Fakir  Bender- The  Akaba 
ofMkhass — Camp  in  the  Wilderness— The  Charm  of  Desolation— The  Nile  again — 
Pilgrims  from  Dar-Fur— The  Struggle  of  the  Nile— An  Arcadian  Landscape— The 
Temple  of  Soleb— Dar  SukkOt— The  Land  of  Dates— The  Island  of  Sai— A  Sea  ot 
Sand — Camp  by  the  River — A  Hyena  Barbecue. 

We  left  El  Ordee  or  New  Dongola,  before  sunrise  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  February.  A  boy  of  about  fourteen  years  old 
came  out  from  the  town,  helped  load  the  camels,  and  insisted 
on  accompanying  me  to  Cairo.  As  my  funds  were  diminish- 
ing, and  I  had  no  need  of  additional  service,  I  refused  to  take 
him,  and  he  went  home  greatly  disappointed.  We  were  all  in 
fine  health  and  spirits,  from  the  two  days'  rest,  and  our  ships 
of  the  Desert  sailed  briskly  along  the  sands,  with  the  palmy 
coasts  green  and  fair  on  our  right.  For  some  miles  from  the 
town  the  land  is  tolerably  well  cultivated,  but  the  grain  was 
all  much  younger  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  Old  Dongola. 
Beyond  this,  the  country  was  again  deserted  and  melancholy  ; 
everywhere  villages  in  ruin,  fields  given  up  to  sand  and  thorns, 
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groves  of  date  treia  wasting  their  vigor  in  mriU,  unprunfid 
shootB,  The  edge  of  the  Dasert  was  eovereil  with  grave-jurda 
to  a  considerable  estent,  cacli  one  boasting  its  cluster  of  pyra- 
mids  and  conee,  raised  over  the  reniaiiis  of  holy  sbekLs.  To- 
wards noou  I  dismounted  for  breakfast  in  a  grove  of  sont 
trees,  but  had  no  sooner  seated  myself  on  my  carpet,  than  the 
Bjiialt  black  flies  come  in  such  crowds  that  I  was  scarcely  able 
to  cat.  They  assailed  my  temples,  ears,  eyes  and  nostrils, 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  drive  them  away.  I  was  half 
crazy  with  the  infliction,  and  at  night  niy  neck  and  temples 
were  swollen  and  covered  with  blotches  worse  than  those  made 
by  mosquito  stings  la  fact,  moscjuitoes  are  mild  and  merci- 
fal  in  comparison.  Had  not  my  road  been  mostly  in  tlie 
Desert,  away  from  the  trees,  I  could  scarcely  have  endured  the 
jonruey.  The  few  inhabitants  along  the  rJver  kindled  fires  of 
green  wood  and  sat  in  the  soiokc. 

In  the  afterpooQ  the  monotony  of  the  Desert  on  tlio  western 
bank  was  broken  by  a  solitary  mountain  of  a  remarkable  form. 
It  precisely  vcacmbled  an  immense  coffin,  the  ends  being  appa- 
rently  cut  sijuare  off,  and  as  the  effect  of  a  powerful  mirag"- 
lifted  it  above  the  horizon,  it  seemed  like  the  sarcophagas  of 
the  Prophet,  in  the  Kaaba,  to  be  suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth.  The  long  island  of  Argo,  which  I  saw  occasionally 
across  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  appeared  rich  and  well  cultivatedi 
It  belongs  mostly  to  Melek  Hammed,  King  of  Dongola,  who 
was  eappcted  at  homo  the  day  I  passed,  on  his  rctarn  from 
Cairo,  where  he  had  been  throe  months  or  more,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  to  Abbas  Tasha  the  disljcssed  conditioo 
of  the  country,  and  obtaining  some  melioration  of  tlie  syBtcm 
of  misrule  iuflioted  upon  it.     Near  the  town  of  Argo,  on  tlir 
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opposite  side  of  the  island  my  map  indicated  a  ruined  temple, 
and  I  made  a  strong  effort  to  see  it ;  but  at  Binni,  which  was 
the  nearest  point,  there  was  no  ferry,  and  the  people  knew 
nothing  of  the  temple  nor  of  any  thing  else.  I  left  the  main 
road  and  followed  the  bank,  but  the.  terrible  flies  drove  me 
away,  and  so,  maddened  and  disgusted,  I  came  at  last  to  a 
sakia,  where  the  people  informed  me  that  the  ferry  was  still 
ahead  and  the  ruins  already  some  distance  behind  me.  They 
Bald  this  deliberately  and  carelessly,  sitting  like  black  spectres 
in  the  midst  of  thick  smoke,  while  I  was  crazily  beating  my 
ears.  "  Tell  the  caravan  to  go  ahead,"  I  said  to  Achmot,  at 
length,  "  and  don't  talk  to  me  of  temples  until  we  have  got 
away  from  these  flies." 

The  next  morning  Achmet  had  some  difficulty  in  awaking 
me,  so  wrapt  was  I  in  dreams  of  home.  I  sat  shivering  in  the 
cool  air,  trying  to  discover  who  and  where  I  was,  but  the  yel- 
low glimmer  of  my  tent-lining  in  the  dim  light  of  dawn  soon 
informed  me.  During  the  day  we  passed  tli rough  a  more 
thickly  settled  country,  and  owing  to  the  partial  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  were  less  troubled  by  that  Nubian  plague,  whicli  is 
always  worse  about  the  ruined  villages  and  tlie  flolds  given  up 
to  halfeh  grass.  It  was  market-day  at  tlic  village  of  IlafKir, 
and  we  met  and  passed  many  natives,  some  with  buHketH  of 
raw  cotton  and  some  with  grain.  I  noticed  one  man  rltliu<^  n 
donkey  and  carrying  before  him  a  largo  squash,  for  wliicli  ho 
would  possibly  get  twenty  paras  (2^  cents).  My  caiinjl-iuiMi, 
who  had  neglected  to  buy  dourra  in  El  Ordoo,  wanted  to  Htop 
nntil  noon  in  order  to  get  it,  and  as  I  would  not  wait,  nuiminod 
behind. 

The  scenery  had  a  wild  and  picturoH<|uc  air,  from  llio  iso- 
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|a!«- 1  mountain  peaks,  which  now  appeared  on  both  sides  of 
tf.r  FiTtT  Djvbol  Arambo,  with  its  high,  precipitous  sides 
a:.d  c«>tchcd  sommit,  stood  steeped  in  soft  purple  vapor — t 
U'Autiful  object  above  the  long  lines  of  palms  and  the  green 
K\el  of  the  inlands  in  the  river.  The  fields  on  the  western 
lank  wt^re  m<i6tlv  taken  up  with  young  wheat,  though  I  saw  a 
>i!.g!e  one  of  ripe  barley,  which  a  black  Barabra  was  reaping, 
cutting  off  the  ((talks  about  one-third  of  the  way  below  the 
hia*l5.  and  depositing  them  in  heaps.  By  noon,  I  knew  from 
the  Und-marks  that  we  must  be  opposite  the  island  of  Tombos, 
where  there  are  some  ruins.  I  made  inquiries  for  it,  but  the 
l»ank  was  almtMi^t  deserted,  and  the  few  inhabitants  I  found 
gathere^i  in  straw  huts  here  and  there  among  the  rank  palm* 
gn»ves,  o^uUl  tell  me  nothing  about  it.  All  agreed,  however, 
fl.:it  tliere  was  no  ferry  at  this  part  of  the  Nile,  and  to  swim 
a  r  •->  wa^  "Ut  ot  the  »[uesti<>n.  The  crocodiles  swarm  here,  and 
ari  •:  litv  Jtlioate  in  tiieir  tastes,  much  preferring  white  flesh 
t  '  \  *...  k.  S  >  my  \u*\*e  «.»f  Tombos  vanished  like  that  of  Argo. 
l>t  V  v.i  tho  island  is  a  little  mined  village,  called  Hannek, 
a*..ti  luTv  1  t^»»»k  leave  of  Dar  Donjrola,  in  which  I  had  been 
tr;»\i  r.ir;:  ten  ila\s,  and  enten^d  Dar  El-Mahass,  the  kingdom 
o\  v.\\  frioud  MeKk  Ihaab.  The  character  of  tho  country 
chupc^-xl  t»n  the  verv  border.  Lonc^  ridtjes  of  loose  blocks  of 
s:»!id>toi:e  and  jrranite,  as  at  Assouan  and  Akaba  Gerri,  in 
S«>U'lan.  appearinl  in  front,  at  first  on  the  western  bank,  but 
8*>ini  ihnnving  their  lines  across  the  stream  and  forming  weirs 
and  rapids  in  its  current.  The  river  is  quite  narrow,  in  some 
plact^s  not  a  hundred  yards  broad,  and  leads  a  very  tortuous 
c»nirs*\  Warinj;  awav  towards  the  north-west,  until  it  meets 
tho  majestic  barrier  of  Djebel  Foga,  when  it  turns  to  the  north- 
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east.  About  two  hours  after  passing  Djebel  Arambo,  which 
stands  opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  Tombos,  we  reached 
the  large  and  hilly  island  of  Mosul,  where  the  river  divides  its 
waters  and  flows  for  several  miles  through  deep,  crooked,  rocky 
channels,  before  they  meet  again.  Here  there  is  no  cultiva- 
tion, the  stony  ridges  running  to  the  water's  edge.  The  river- 
bed is  so  crowded  and  jammed  with  granite  rocks,  that  from 
the  shore  it  appears  in  some  places  to  be  entirely  cut  oflf.  At 
this  point  there  are  three  castellated  mud  ruins  in  sight,  which 
at  a  distance  resemble  the  old  feudal  fortresses  of  Europe. 
The  one  nearest  which  we  passed  was  quadrangular,  with  cor- 
ner bastions,  three  round  and  one  square,  all  tapering  inward 
towards  the  top.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  was  stone  and 
the  upper  part  mud,  while  the  towers  were  nearly  fifty  feet 
high.  That  on  an  island  in  the  river,  strongly  resembled  an 
Egyptian  temple,  with  its  pylons,  porticoes,  and  walls  of  cir- 
cuit. They  were  evidently  built  before  the  Turkish  invasion, 
and  were  probably  frontier  forts  of  the  Kings  of  El-Mahass, 
to  prevent  incursions  from  the  side  of  Dongola. 

We  reached  the  eastern  base  of  Djebel  Foga  about  four 
o'clock,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  encamp,  on  account  of  the 
camel-men,  who  had  a  walk  of  twenty-three  miles  with  bags  of 
dourra  on  their  shoulders,  before  they  could  reach  us.  I  had 
no  sooner  selected  a  place  for  my  tent,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
bank  overlooking  the  river,  than  they  appeared,  much  fatigued 
and  greatly  vexed  at  me  for  leaving  them  in  the  lurch.  I 
ordered  my  pipe  to  be  filled,  and  smoked  quietly,  making  no 
reply  to  their  loud  complaints,  and  in  a  short  time  the  most 
complete  harmony  prevailed  in  our  camp.  The  Nile  at  this 
place  flowed  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gorge,  filled  with  rocks. 
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TW  ^ttiks  ««f«  alBOii  pOTpecdicalar,  but  corered  with  a  x\<3^ 
rr  m%^  ^  k^Ifek,  mhkh  oar  camels  greedily  cropped,  at  the 
kfesiri  oi  ktfiiig  their  tMlance  and  tambliDg  down  into  the 
r.T«^.  I  ^Acied  there  wm«  already  a  taste  of  Egypt  in  the 
smmtaa  air.  and  tattered  myself  that  I  had  breathed  the  last 
<if  tikf  laanld  atBo«phere  of  Soaddn. 

Thue  »*it  i»>niing  led  as  deeper  into  the  rocky  chaos.  The 
led  y€  th*  Nile  vas  properly  a  gorge,  so  deep  was  it  rank 
am«'a^  t^  ft^Hiy  kills«  and  confined  within  such  narrow  limits. 
TVe  r:i/--»  ^  Ix^ee  blocks  of  granite  and  porphyry  roll  after 
••eh  '^^-tfr  like  wares*  and  their  crests  assume  the  most  fantas- 
iw  n-:.-€T  of  foTTtsL  They  are  piled  in  heaps  and  balanced  on 
•^•^  :arfr.  t.^Pf^  with  round  boulders  or  thrown  together  in 
tw»t*  ird  ihrv«^  a*  if  some  brood  of  Titan  children  had  been 
a:  -IT  ii  th\«  rvgi.ns  and  were  frightened  away  in  the 
n  :-:  f  :r^.r  t-:^vTnent.  It  is  impossible  to  lose  the  im- 
T-^^  :  :*:r.i:  >  tilo  irtjik  of  human  or  superhuman  fancy  gave 
i.!v  <  :<  :lT:.r  ;ui:iLt  gn>uping.  Between  the  ridges  are 
V  :  •  L  /.  w>s  tcrmi'^ating  towards  the  west  in  deep,  rocky 
:.*•*'>  1-:  '•.rirr  0:1  the  rirer  in  crescent-like  coves,  between 
•-*  ,  5^^^  >tii.a::i5^  which  tumble  their  boulders  into  its  bed 
il  ^>  :«.:ii<.  .^r  ri:ntr  conical  piles  of  porphyry  rock,  rise  here 
AC  :,*,r^  ,^c::  vf  this  sterile  chaos.  Toward  the  east,  where 
Isv-  N  '.sT  w;::i>  Aw;iy  in  a  long  chain  of  mazy  curves,  they  form 
nrX'S  ^^>i  sliow  cv^mpact  walls  and  pinnacles.  The  few  palms 
K'  •  :lv  Mttle  evlvlies  of  wheat  sprinkled  along  both  banks  of 
•Jl*  r.i^  r»  ar>f  v^f  a  glorious  depth  and  richness  of  hue,  by  con- 
trk«  w::h  the  gray  and  purple  wastes  of  the  hills.  In  the 
*%vv  ^  v\v\»r  a:r  of  the  moniing,  the  scenery  was  truly  inspir- 
•Sc,  4rd  1  rode  over  the  high  ridges  in  a  mood  the  very  oppo- 
Kt*p  if  that  I  had  felt  the  day  previous. 
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The  Nile  makes  a  great  curre  through  the  land  of  Mahasa, 
to  avoid  which  the  road  passes  through  an  aJcaha,  about  forty 
iniles  in  length.  At  the  corner,  where  the  river  curves  at  a 
right  angle  from  west  to  south,  is  a  small  ruined  place  called 
Fakir  Bender.  The  high  bank  is  a  little  less  steep  here  than 
at  other  places,  and  its  sides  are  planted  with  lupins.  At  the 
end  of  the  village  is  an  immense  sont  tree,  apparently  verj 
old.  A  large  earthen  water-jar,  with  a  gourd  beside  it,  stood 
in  the  shade.  The  fakeer,  or  holy  man,  from  whom  the  place 
is  named,  was  soon  in  attendance,  and  as  our  camels  knelt 
under  the  tree,  presented  me  with  a  gourd  of  cool  water,  "  in 
the  name  of  God."  I  gave  him  ten  paras  before  we  left,  but  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  satisfied,  for  these  holy  men  have  great 
expectations.  I  ordered  two  water-skins  filled,  and  after  an 
hour's  delay,  we  entered  on  the  akaba. 

Over  rough  and  stony  ridges,  which  made  hard  travelling 
for  the  camels,  we  came  upon  a  rolling  plain,  bounded  in  the 
distance  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which  we  reached  by  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon.  The  path,  instead  of  seeking  a  pass  or  gorge, 
led  directly  up  the  side,  which,  though  not  very  high,  was 
exceedingly  steep  and  covered  with  loose  sand,  up  which  the 
camels  could  scarcely  climb.  The  top  was  a  stratum  of  red 
porphyry,  cropping  out  of  the  sand  in  immense  masses.  Be- 
hind us  the  dreary  Desert  extended  to  Djebel  Foga  and  the 
mountains  about  the  cataract :  the  palms  of  the  Nile  were  just 
visible  in  the  distance.  Crossing  the  summit  ridge,  we  enter- 
ed a  narrow  plateau,  surrounded  by  naked  black  peaks — a  most 
savage  and  infernal  landscape.  The  northern  slope  was  com- 
pletely  covered  with  immense  porphyry  boulders,  among  which 
our  path  wound.     Nearly  every  rock  had  a  pile  of  small  stones 
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kcftped  apnn  it,  as  a  guide  to  caraTaiiBy  and  merely  for  descend* 
iv.f  thi.«  ^d:^>  there  were  at  leadt  two  hundred  of  them.    The 
(•IjId  u«»w  i'xtoi.dcd  away  to  the  north  and  east,  bounded  by  t 
c>*Dfis>ioD  of  black,  barren  mountains,  out  of  which  rose  two 
V4\y  j*eaks.     Towards  evening  we  met  a  Nubian  family,  with 
their  di*nkeys,  on  their  way  80uth¥rard.      They  b^ged  for 
water,  which  we  gave  them,  as  their  supply  was  entirely  ex- 
haotfted.     I  found  a  bed  of  hard  grarel  large  enough  for  my 
t<*Dt.  bat  we  had  great  difficulty  in  driving  the  pegs.      The 
camel-men   selected  the  softest   places   among   the  rocks  for 
their  K-ds,  but  the  camels  stretched  their  long  necks  on  all 
widest  in  the  rain  search  for  vegetation.     I  sat  at  my  tent  door, 
a:;d  watched  the  short  twilight  of  the  South  gather  over  the 
^t•>ny  wilderness,  with  that  strange  feeling  of  happiness  which 
the  ctnitemplation  of  waste  and   desolate  landscapes   always 
i:.>|..re'*.     Tlure    was  not   a  blade  of  grass  to   be    seen;  the 
r«'^ks.  which  assumed  weird  and  grotesque  forms  in  the  twi- 
\\c\iX.  wore  as  Mack  as  ink;  beyond  my  camp  there  was  no 
life  in  iho    IVsort  except  the   ostrich  and  the  hyena — ^yet  I 
wmuKI  not  have  exchanged  the  charm  of  that  scene  for  a  bower 
in  the  gnrdens  of  the  llesperides. 

The  dawn  was  glimmering  gray  and  cold  when  I  arose,  and 
the  Mack  summits  of  the  mountains  showed  dimly  through  a 
watiTv  vapi^r.  The  air,  however,  was  dry,  though  cool  and 
invip ^rating,  and  I  walked  ahead  for  two  hours,  singing  and 
.-li-»utii»g  from  the  overflow  of  spirits.  I  hoped  to  catch  a 
^! iui] »so  of  the  Nile  before  mounting  my  dromedary,  but  one 
h'U'Z  black  ridire  of  stones  rose  after  another,  and  there  was  no 
sudden  flash  of  green  across  the  darkness  of  the  Desert.  At 
last,  towards  noon,  through  a  notch  in  the  drear  and  stony 
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chaos,  the  double  line  of  palms  appeared  in  the  north  east. 
The  river  came  from  the  east,  out  of  the  black  mountain  wil- 
derness. The  valley  is  very  narrow,  and  cultivation  is  only 
possible  in  the  coves  of  soil  embayed  among  the  hills.  I  came 
down  on  one  of  them — a  meadow  of  halfeh,  back  of  the  little 
Tillage  of  Koyee — and  stopped  an  hour  to  rest  the  camels.  A 
caravan  of  merchants,  bound  for  Kordofan  and  Dar-Fur,  had 
just  encamped  there,  to  rest  during  the  hot  hours,  according  to 
their  custom.  Among  them  were  some  hadji,  or  pilgrims 
from  Dar-For,  on  their  way  home  from  Mecca,  and  a  negro 
from  Fazogl,  who  had  belonged  to  a  European,  and  had  lived 
in  Naples.  He  was  now  free  and  going  home,  wearing  a 
shabby  Frank  dress,  but  without  money,  as  he  came  at  once  to 
beg  of  me.  A  Nubian  woman  came  from  the  huts  near  at 
•hand,  bringing  me  a  large  gourd  of  buttermilk,  which  I  shared 
with  the  camel-drivers. 

I  set  the  camels  in  motion  again,  and  we  entered  a  short 
akaba,  in  order  to  cross  a  broad  stony  ridge,  which  advanced 
quite  to  the  river's  edge.  The  path  was  up  and  down  the 
sides  of  steep  hollows,  over  a  terrible  waste  of  stones.  Down 
these  hollows,  which  shelved  towards  the  river,  we  saw  the 
palms  of  the  opposite  bank — a,  single  dark-green  line,  backed 
by  another  wilderness,  equally  savage.  Through  all  this 
country  of  Mdhass  the  Desert  makes  a  desperate  effort  to  cut 
off  the  glorious  old  River.  It  flings  rocks  into  its  bed,  squeezes 
him  between  iron  mountains,  compels  him  to  turn  and  twist 
through  a  hundred  labyrinths  to  find  a  passage,  but  he  pushes 
and  winds  his  way  through  all,  and  carries  his  bright  waters 
in  triumph  down  to  his  beloved  Egypt.  There  was,  to  me, 
something  exceedingly  touching  in  watching  his  course  through 
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tlut  fnr»?^  '^  ^  pre^ Adamite  duuM — m  seeing  tbe  type  of 
Kia.i:T  Ez.i  Life  «t*^ing  quietlj  throagh  the  heart  of  a  regLon 
«f  r^^'^.At.  -c  ani  D^ath.  From  the  fltonj  slopes  of  the  hUlsl 
Voiced  S-wn  c«  his  eTerlasting  palms  with  the  same  old  joy 

ftrv<r^at«^>i  in  aj  heart. 

\i^,^T  joj^im  tbe  akaba,  I  came  to  a  Tillage  which  I  took 
to  :«  S-!«^.  hat  oo  iih|iiinng.  the  people  pointed  ahead.    I 
r>i^   XI.  ar  -on-l  a  slight  corre  of  the  trees,  and  was  startled 
hT  a  Iftsi^oape  of  mi:«t  unexpected  interest  and  beanty.   Before 
me,  owr  the  cr^^n  of  a  black,  rockj  ridge,  a  cluster  of  shatter- 
ed plllir^  «:•»>!  aroond  the  falling  doorway  of  a  temple,  the 
wh»  ;r  f  rmiL^  a  pieture2<|ae  group,  cut  clear  against  the  sky. 
It«  tiat  oi  i»'(i  }elluw-graT,  was  finely  reliered  by  the  dark 
gr«eQ  of  the  palm^  and  the  pure  riolet  of  some  distant  jagged 
|-e:ik«  on   the  eastern  bank.      Beyond  it,  to  the  west,  three 
{•  Ak-    :'  **.i:o  aL'i  j-urjle  limestone  rock  trembled  in  the  fiery 
gl^n.  f:  j;   the  desert  sands.     The  whole  picture,  the  Desert 
tx  v:  :<.4.  wi<  m>re  Grecian  than  Egyptian,  and  was  perfect  in 
iici  fr:ii>  a::  I  firp:'Upings.     I  know  of  no  other  name  for  tbe 
ra.L  tLaU  the  Temi'le  of  SJ!eb.     It  was  erected  by  Amunoph 
IIL    -r  Mviii:K»r..  and  the  Arcadian  character  of  the  landscape 
K'i  will*  :i  it  is  the  central  feature,  harmonized  thoroughly  with 
m_v  uiA-y.  that  Amunoph  was  a  poet. 

The  temple  stands  on  the  west  bank,  near  the  river,  and 
from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  has  a  striking  effect.  The 
remains  consist  of  a  portico,  on  a  raised  platform,  leading  to  a 
court  once  surrounded  by  pillars.  Then  follows  a  second  and 
more  spacious  portico,  with  a  double  row  of  three  pillars  on 
eaoli  side.  This  opens  upon  a  second  pillared  court,  at  the 
opp.isite  end  of  which   is  a  massive  doorway,  leading  to  the 
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adyta  of  the  temple,  now  completely  levelled  to  the  earth.  The 
entire  length*  of  the  ruin  is  about  two  hundred  feet.  There 
are  nine  pillars,  with  a  single  block  of  their  architrave,  and 
portions  of  two  of  the  porticoes  still  standing :  the  remainder 
of  the  temple  is  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  greatest  pains  have  been 
taken  to  destroy  it  completely,  and  all  the  mound  on  which  it 
stands  is  covered  with  huge  blocks,  thrown  one  over  the  other 
in  the  wildest  confusion.  In  one  place,  only,  I  noticed  the 
disjointed  segments  of  a  column,  still  lying  as  they  fell.  The 
pedestals  remain  in  many  places,  so  that  one  can  partially 
restore  the  original  order.  When  complete,  it  must  have  been 
a  majestic  and  imposing  edifice.  The  material  is  the  white 
limestone  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  veined  with  purple 
streaks,  and  now  much  decomposed  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
From  the  effect  of  this  decomposition,  the  columns  which 
remain  standing  are  cracked  and  split  in  many  places,  and  in 
the  fissures  thus  made,  numbers  of  little  swallows  and  star- 
lings have  built  their  nests,  where  they  sit  peeping  out  through 
the  sculptures  of  gods.  The  columns  and  doorways  are  cover- 
ed with  figures,  now  greatly  blurred,  though  still  legible.  I 
noticed  a  new  style  of  joining  the  portrait  of  a  monarch  with 
his  cartouche,  the  latter  representing  his  body,  out  of  which 
his  head  and  arms  issued,  like  the  crest  of  a  coat  of  arms. 
The  columns  represent  the  stalks  of  eight  water-plants  bound 
together,  with  a  capital,  or  rather  prolonged  abacus,  like  the 
Osiride  column.  They  are  thirty  feet  in  height,  without  the 
pedestal,  and  five  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  the  sum  of  my 
observations  :  the  rest  belongs  to  the  antiquarian. 

Before  night,  we  passed  a  third  akaba,  to  get  around  the 
limestone  ridge,  which  here  builds  a  buttress  of  naked  rock 
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over  tbe  Nile,  and  at  ranset  again  saw  the  palms — bat  this 
time  the  reooimed  |>aliii8  of  Dar  Sukk6t,  for   we  had  crossed 
the  U>nler  of  I>ar  EI-Mahass.     They  lined  the  river  in  a  thick 
p'«>Te  of  »tem»,  with  crowns  of  leafy  luxariance.     The  village 
<if  Nt^lwee,  scattered  for  half  a  mile  in  their  shade,  was  better 
liuilt  than  any  I  saw  in  Dongola.     Many  of  the  houses  were 
UK*laA*d  in  Si^uare  courts,  and  had  a  second  story,  the  massive 
mud  walU  sloping  towards  each  other  like  a  troncated  pyra- 
mid.     Achmet,  Ali  and  myself  bought  about  fifty  piastres 
worth  of  the  celebrated  dates  of  Sukkot      They  were  the 
largesit  and  best  flavored  I  ever  saw,  and  are  said  to  preserve 
their  «{uality  for  years.     They  are  sold  at  a  piastre  for  an 
earthen  measure  containing  about  two  hundred.     When  gath- 
ereilf  they  are  first  slightly  dried  in  the  large  magazines,  and 
then  buried  in  the  earth.     The  population  of  Sukkot  subsists 
aj'j»:irtMjtly  on  the  |>n)fits  of  selling  them,  for  little  else  is  culti- 
vatid  along  the  river.       Even    here,  nevertheless,  where    the 
jKfj'le  are  U'ttor  able  to  Ix^ar  the  grinding  rule  of  Egypt,  one 
nKvts>\ith  dosortoil   fitUls  and  ruined  dwellings.     The  King 
of  Kl-Maha>s  iufv»ruieJ  me,  when  in  Khartoum,  that  his  people 
wore  oMigt'd   to  pay  six   hundred  piastres  (thirty   dollars)  tax 
on    each    water-mill,    being  just   double    the   lawful  amount, 
(whuh.  alone,  is  very  oppressive),  and  that  his  country  was 
fast  boeoming  depopulated,  in  consequence. 

On  the  following  day  I  passed  the  large  island  of  Sai.  The 
c*«»iintry  here  is  more  open  and  the  Nile  has  a  less  vexed  course. 
Tue  mountains,  especially  the  lofty  blue  mass  of  Djebel  Abyr, 
have  not. the  forced  and  violent  forms  common  to  the  porphyry 
formation.  Their  outlines  are  long,  sloping,  and  with  that 
^light  but  exquisite  undulation  which  so  charmed  me  in  the 
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hills  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece,  and  in  Monte  Albano  near  Rome. 
Their  soft,  clear,  pale-violet  hue  showed  with  the  loveliest 
effect  behind  the  velvety  green  of  the  thick  palm  clusters, 
which  were  parted  here  and  there  by  gleams  of  the  bright  blue 
river.  From  the  northern  end  of  Sai,  the  river  gradually 
curves  to  the  east.  The  western  shore  is  completely  invaded 
by  the  sands,  and  the  road  takes  a  wide  sweep  inland  to  avoid 
the  loose,  sliding  drifts  piled  up  along  the  bank.  "We  had  not 
gone  far  before  we  found  a  drift  of  brilliant  yellow  sand  thirty 
feet  high  and  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  lying  exactly  across 
our  road.  It  had  evidently  been  formed  within  a  few  days. 
It  was  almost  precisely  crescent-shaped,  and  I  could  not  account 
for  the  action  of  the  wind  in  building  such  a  moimd  on  an  open 
plain,  which  elsewhere  was  entirely  free  from  sand.  We 
rounded  it  and  soon  afterwards  entered  on  a  region  of  sand, 
where  to  the  west  and  north  the  rolling  yellow  waves  extended 
to  the  horizon,  unbroken  by  a  speck  of  any  other  color.  It 
was  a  boundless,  fathomless  sea  of  sand  to  the  eye,  which  could 
scarcely  bear  the  radiated  light  playing  over  its  hot  surface. 
The  day  (for  a  wonder)  was  somewhat  overcast,  and  as  the 
shadows  of  small  clouds  followed  one  another  rapidly  over  the 
glaring  billows,  they  seemed  to  heave  and  roll  like  those  of  the 
sea.  I  was  forced  to  turn  away  my  head,  faint  and  giddy 
with  the  sight.  My  camels  tugged  painfully  through  this 
region,  and  after  two  hours  we  reached  a  single  sont  tree, 
stapding  beside  a  well,  and  called  sugger  el-dbd  (the  Tree  of 
the  Slave).  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  camel-men  as  being 
half-way  between  El  Ordee  and  Wadi  Haifa. 

We  journeyed  on  all  the  afternoon  through  a  waste  of  sandy 
and  stony  ridges,  and  as  night  drew  near,  I  became  anxious  to 
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ivach  the  river,  nn  trace  of  which  could  be  seeo.     I  rode  up 
i4i«*  i'f  the  hi^hi'st  rid^,  and  lo!  there  were  the  tops  of  the 
«iat4-p^»vi*j«   ill  a  hiilitiw,  mit  a  quarter  of  a  Bule  diatast,  on 
niv  rifxbt.     The  camels*  hcada  were  soon  turned  in  that  dire^ 
iisxi,  axiU  I  encamped  at  once  on  the  bank|  where  my  beasts 
r>uLd  >ufficient  grass  and  thorns  for  the  first  time  in  three 
daT!^.     The  river  here  (lows  in  a  deep  channel,  buried  among 
tht'  hiiU.  aiid  there  is  neither  cultiration  nor  popnlatioa  on  the 
votiTTi  hank.     On  the  opposite  side  there  was  a  narrow  strip 
uf  ^oil,  thickly  planted  with  date-trees. 

>l  T  camel-men  kindled  a  fire  in  the  splendid  nioonli|^t,  and 
Tt'cslvti  themselves  with  the  hind-quarters  of  a  bjena,  whioh 
tht  V  rv>a>ted  in  the  c^»als  and  devoured  with  much  relisL  I 
hxl  i*urii.«itr  enough  to  eat  a  small  piece,  which  was  well- 
liv  r^^i  though  tough.  The  Nile  roared  grandly  below  onr 
camp  all  LU;Lt,  Lu  the  pausc:»  of  the  wind. 
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On  the  sistli  day  after  leaving  Bongola  I  passed  through  1 
SiilikiH,  and  reached  the  comnicnccmeut  of  Batn  El-Hiidjar 
!  Ui^lly  of  Stuuc — OS  the  Buvtige  niountaiu  country  for  a  J 
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OBtidrcd  miles  BOath  of  the  Second  Cataract  ia  termed.  'Witli 
each  day  the  road  became  more  roogh  and  toilsome,  and  uij 
camels  moved  more  languidly.  In  epite  of  the  futigue  wbich 
ne  all  endured,  I  felt  so  mnch  strcDgtheucd  by  our  free  life 
and  80  much  interested  in  the  remarku.ble  coantry  through 
nhieh  we  were  passing,  that  I  felt  something  like  regret  on 
approaching  the  southern  limit  of  travel  on  the  Nile.  Not  ao 
mj  dragoman  and  servant,  nho  could  not  enoagh  thank  God 
and  the  Prophet  for  having  taken  them  in  safety  throngh 
countries  which  they  deemed  the  verge  of  the  world.  Achmet 
positively  declared  he  would  never  make  the  trip  again,  for  no 
second  journey  ooold  be  equally  fortunate.  My  cumel-men,  I 
found,  had  never  before  trarelled  to  Wadi  Haifa  by  the  west- 
ern bank,  but  by  a  wonderful  Arab  instinct,  they  never  went 
astray  from  the  road. 

The  Butn  El-Qadjar  marks  its  commencement  by  a  range 
of  granitu  hilla,  whiuh  hreak  the  river  into  a  foaming  cataract. 
After  leaving  camp,  our  road  lay  along  the  Nile,  behind  some 
high  sand-hills.  lu  frout  of  us  appeared  Djcbel  Ufeer,  a  peak 
About  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  its  naked  sides  tinted  of  a 
deep,  rich  purple  hue  hy  the  glowing  wr.  The  Nile  flows 
directly  towards  its  base,  making  a  alight  curve,  as  if  to  pass 
it  on  tlie  eastern  side,  but  finding  the  granite  rocks  heaped 
together  too  thickly,  changes  its  course  and  washes  the  western 
foot  of  the  mountain.  The  granite  lies  scattered  about  in  vaat 
masses,  taking  all  sorts  of  quaint  and  fanciful  shapes.  The 
bills  themselves  are  merely  collections  of  boulders  of  all  siiea, 
from  three  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  piled  on  an  enormous 
bed  or  stratum  of  the  same.  Intermixed  with  this  are  bedl 
of  a  rich  yellowish-red  granite,  which  crops  out  under  the  pilei 
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of  gray,  and  has  been  worked,  wherever  it  appears  in  large 
masses.  The  traces  of  the  ancient  quarrymen  still  remain,  in 
the  blocks  bearing  marks  of  the  wooden  wedges  by  which  they 
were  split.  In  one  place  I  noticed  two  fragments  of  a  column, 
similar  to  those  in  the  palace  at  Old  Dongola.  The  granite  is 
equal  in  quality  and  still  more  abundant  than  that  at  Assouan, 
but  was  only  quarried  to  a  limited  extent.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  is  rugged  in  the  highest  degree,  and  how  the  Nile  gets 
through  it  became  more  and  more  a  wonder  to  me.  His  bed 
is  deep-sunken  between  enormous  stone-piles,  back  of  which  are 
high  stone  mountains,  and  wherever  there  is  a  hollow  between 
them,  it  is  filled  with  sand.  The  only  vegetation  was  a  few 
bunches  of  miserable  grass,  and  some  of  those  desert  shrubs 
which  grow  at  the  very  doors  of  Tartarus,  so  tenacious  of  life  are 
they.  A  narrow  shelf,  on  the  opposite  bank,  high  above  the 
river,  bore  the  renowned  palm  of  Sukk6t,  and  frequently  in  the 
little  coves  I  saw  the  living  green  of  the  young  wheat.  The 
steep  banks  were  planted  with  lupins,  as  the  people  there  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  hippopotami. 

"While  I  was  breakfasting  off  a  great  granite  table,  a  man 
who  rode  by  on  a  donkey  cheered  me  with  the  news  that  the 
village  of  Dal  was  but  a  short  distance  ahead.  I  had  fixed 
upon  this  as  our  resting-place  for  the  night,  but  on  finding  it 
so  near,  resolved  to  push  on  to  some  natural  hot  springs  and 
ruins  of  ancient  baths,  which  the  camel-men  had  informed  me 
were  about  four  hours  further,  to  the  right  of  the  caravan 
track.  At  Dal,  however,  a  difficult  akaba  commences,  and  my 
camels  already  marched  so  slowly  and  wearily  that  I  judged 
it  best  to  stop  and  give  them  a  little  rest.  About  the  village 
there  are  some  scattering  doum  and  date-palms,  which  lead  a 


.r<l  existence,  balf  biiried  in  sand  and  choked  with  the  old 
leavoB,  which  the  nativea  are  too  idle  to  pruTie.  The  people 
trere  iu  thii  fields,  cutting  Bome  wheat  which  was  just  ripe,  aud 
two  Bakias,  shaded  by  elnstera  of  palms,  watered  a  few  patehcB 
of  cotton.  I  made  itiquiries,  but  had  much  difficulty  in  findiug 
'  the  location  of  the  hot  Bprings.  Finally,  one  of  the  men  con- 
unted  to  bectune  my  guide  ia  the  morning,  and  conducted  ns 
to  a  coniping-gronnd,  where  there  was  a  Uttle  grass  for  the 
camels.  Lured  hy  the  promise  of  backsheesh,  he  brought  me 
the  leanest  of  young  sheep,  which  I  purchased  for  eight  pias- 
tres. The  night  was  calm,  cool  and  delicious,  and  steeped  my 
whole  frame  in  balm,  after  the  burnmg  day.  The  mooD,  near- 
ly full,  shone  with  a  gray  aud  hazy  lustre,  and  aome  insect 
that  shrilled  like  a,  tree-toad,  reminded  me  of  home. 

Our  Bailee  guide,  Hadjt  Mohammed,  as  he  was  called, 
from  having  made  two  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  was  ou  hand  be- 
fore sunrise.  Starting  in  advance  of  the  caravan,  I  walked 
along  the  river-bank,  towards  a  castellated  building  on  au  emi- 
Dencc  which  I  hud  noticed  the  previous  evening,  while  sketch- 
ing the  landscape.  My  path  was  over  huge  beds  of  gray 
granite,  from  which  the  old  Egj'ptians  might  have  cut  obeliska 
of  a  single  block,  not  only  one  hundred,  hat  five  hundred  feet 
in  length.  The  enormous  masses  which  had  been  separated 
from  these  heds  and  rolled  into  rounded  masses  by  the  chafing 
of  primeval  floods,  lay  scattered  on  the  surface,  singly,  or  piled 
in  fantastic  groaps.  The  building  was  a  large  fortress  of 
stones  and  clay,  with  massire  walls,  on  the  summit  of  an 
island-like  peak  overhanging  the  river,  and  separated  from  the 
bank  by  a  deep  chasm,  which  is  filled  with  water  during  the 
umudations,  hat  was  then  dry,  and  its  sides  green  with  wheat 
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and  beans.  Wild  doum-palms,  hanging  heavy  with  green  fruit, 
grew  in  the  patches  of  soil  among  the  rocks  and  overhung  the 
ravine.  The  fortress  was  a  very  picturesque  object,  with  its 
three  square  towers,  backed  by  the  roaring  flood  and  the  dark 
violet-blue  crags  of  Djebel  Meme  behind  The  forms  of  the 
landscape — except  the  palms — ^were  all  of  the  far  North,  but 
the  coloring  was  that  of  the  ripe  and  glowing  South.  I  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  scene,  that  the  caravan  passed  unnoticed,  hav- 
ing taken  a  path  further  from  the  river.  After  wandering 
about  for  some  time,  I  climbed  one  of  the  granite  piles  and 
scanned  the  country  in  all  directions,  but  could  see  nothing. 
Finally  I  descried  a  distant  trail,  and  on  reaching  it,  recog- 
nized the  tracks  of  my  camels.  I  hurried  on,  and  in  half  an 
hour  met  Hadji  Mohammed  and  one  of  my  camel-men,  coming 
back  in  great  tribulation,  fearful  that  I  was  lost. 

Near  the  Cataract  of  Dal,  an  akaba  commences,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  village  of  Ukme,  in  the  Batn  el-Hadjar,  a  dis- 
•tance  of  about  fifteen  miles.  We  passed  behind  some  peaks  of 
black  porphyry,  whose  shoulders  were  covered  with  steep,  slid- 
ing drifts  of  yellow  sand,  and  travelled  on  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  stones.  AlHhe  refuse  odds  and  ends  of  Creation — 
the  pieces  left  after  the  rocks  and  mountains  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  fashioned — ^have  been  thrown  together  here.  It 
was  a  sea  of  black  stone-mounds,  out  of  which  rose  occasional 
peaks  of  still  blacker  stone.  Through  this  we  passed  into  a 
region  of  gray  stone  and  then  into  another  of  red  stone,  jour- 
neying for  four  hours  up  one  mound  and  down  another,  by 
paths  and  no  paths,  which  were  most  laborious  for  our  camela 
I  began  to  be  fearful  we  should  never  get  out  of  the  geological 
labyrinth  into  which  the  hadji  conducted  us,  but  the  majestic 
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rmng«  of  Djebel  El-Ltmool,  l)ejoiid  tbe  Nile,  aeired  him  as  t 
guide.     He  lix>ke«l  occaicionally  towards  a  bastion-Uke  projeo- 
tii*u  in  the  sheer  walls  of  porphyry,  and  at  last,  when  I  was 
i|uite  tired  and  famished,  took  us  up  a  ridge  whence  I  saw  the 
ririT  again  below  us.     The  road  into  the  yalley  was  next  to 
iui|iracticalilef  but  our  camels  stumbled  and  scrambled  and  did 
till  they  reached  the  ledge  of  halfeh  overhanging  the  riyer. 
Btflow  us  was  a  B4j[uare  mass  of  burnt  brick,  about  ten  feet  in 
ht*i;;ht — part  of  a  building  long  since  destroyed.     '*  Here  is 
the  bath/^  Kiid  the  hadji.     We  dismounted,  and  he  conducted 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  ruin,  where,  in  a  hole  in  the  earth,  a 
0|>riiig  of  water   bubbled  up  profusely,  and   trickled  away, 
tlin)ugh  a  trough  of  stones.     There  was  an  end  of  my  antiei* 
pat  ions  of  a  refreshing  bath,  for  which  I  had  come  prepared. 
The  water  was  hot  enough,  in  truth  (131°),  and  I  could  not 
bear  niv  hand  below  the  surface.     Under  the  bank,  a  dozen 
»jiriii;:s  with  a  smaller  flow  of  water,  oozed  through  the  soil, 
wliieh  was  covered  with  a  whitish  deposit  in  places.     To  atonfr 
ft»r  iny  disa]i]x»it)tmcut,  I  took  breakfast  in  the  shadow  of  the 
ruine«l  wall,  while  my  camel-men  bathed  themselves  in  the  wa- 
ter, with  many  exclamations  of  "  ^ismiZZa/ii  /  "  (In  the  name 
ofCioil).     The  hailji  then  left  us,  and  we  followed  the  Nile 
past  the  cataracts  of  Song  and  Tangoori,  which  latter  we  heard 
all  night,  roaring  grandly  between  the  gusts  of  wind. 

During  the  night  the  wind  blew  violently,  and  I  had  great 
fears  that  my  tent  would  come  down  about  my  ears.  I  heaped 
the  sand  against  it  on  the  outside,  for  further  protection,  but 
every  thuig  within  was  so  covered  that  its  original  color  could 
no  longer  be  discerned.  The  moon  shone  between  wild  and 
stormy  clouds,  and  all  signs  betokened  a  gust  of  rain.     We 
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took  more  than  ordinary  precautions  in  the  disposition  of  our 
baggage,  as  this  part  of  the  road  was  much  infested  with  ma- 
rauding bands  of  Kababish,  who  came  from  the  side  of  Dar- 
For  and  plundered  the  inhabitants  along  the  river,  as  well  aa 
small  caravans.  I  trusted  in  the  protection  afforded  by  my 
tenty  which,  from  its  appearance,  would  be  taken  as  belonging 
to  an  officer  of  the  government. 

On  the  eighth  day  we  rose— for  the  first  time  in  all  my 
African  travel — ^in  a  cold,  raw  and  cloudy  dawn.  Fortunately 
for  uff,  a  company  of  merchants,  bound  for  Wadi-Halfa,  passea 
at  daybreak,  for  we  entered  on  an  akaha  of  unknown  length, 
and  the  wind  had  blown  so  violently  within  the  last  few  days 
that  the  old  caravan  trail  was  not  to  be  found.  The  country 
was  a  wilderness  even  more  drear  than  those  we  had  passed. 
On  climbing  the  long  stony  surges,  I  sometimes  flattered  my- 
self with  the  hope  of  seeing  beyond  the  Desert ;  but  no — I 
had  only  a  more  extended  horizon.  Long,  shadowy  streaks  oi 
rain  swept  along  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  mountain- chains 
which  lay  against  them  were  colored  the  darkest  and  intensest 
shade  of  violet — ^precisely  that  of  the  lower  leaves  of  the  pansy. 
As  we  advanced,  the  air  grew  colder,  and  a  shower  of  large, 
scattering  drops  passed  over  us.  The  camels  shrank  and  trem- 
bled, and  my  men  crept  behind  them  for  shelter.  Though  it 
was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  those  African  skies  can  rain 
sometimes,  I  was  soon  so  benumbed  as  to  need  my  capote. 
The  temperature  was  perhaps  not  lower  than  60^,  yet  I  felt  it 
severely.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  shekh's  camel,  which  had  be- 
fore shown  symptoms  of  fatigue,  lay  down  and  refused  to  go 
further.  As  it  was  impossible  to  stop  in  the  Desert,  I  dis- 
tributed its  load  among  the  other  foui*,  and  ordered  him  to 
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i'  ^     •  ■  .  *t  ^f L-L 1  vft.     Tiiis.  however,  waw  of  no  avmil, uA 
v.    .-  -  .^    :•  o;I»i*i  V  w^t  till  it  Lai  rested  a  little.    I  giw 
1.^   *.ii:    vi>t»jl1:«  &=.i  we  j<a4ied  on.      Half  an  hour  ftf  . 
vrrr  L.-^«.  w^c  I  WM  «aili.g  breakfast    under   the  lee  of  i 

wBLz^-i Al^  wi-.^  Lad  reclined  behind  with  him,  came  t% 

«a-  :^  'i-T  ia.i  eiir '"#d  the  camel  and  decided  that  it  wai 
•^  V  T.-f  •c-ii  tl-.re^T-'a  wept  most  rehementlj,  fearing  it 
w  :.  i  i  -  ai'i  t  irijed  al^c^at  with  it  to  make  his  way  home. 
A.-  r.zi  LJL  a  I  ll&r  ^zj-i  pn>mised  to  take  him  the  rest  of  the 
3i.  •-.••T  izii  L  ZL,  Ti-e  ■:<her  men  were  quite  downcast  by  the 
*Ni«ii  »  arj'f.rt-i*.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  how- 
tTr-.  'm:  *.  .-^ic.  aiead.  as  the  other  camels  were  well  ni^ 
w   -:     ::! 

ViTt  LiZ'  :-z  all  tie  afternoon,  with  the  cold  wind  blowing 
'ji  •-  :i.*>.  I'i  <-.-x?I  tallT  a  shower  of  colder  rain  dashed 
i  -*.      T-      r  ^i   i>>-Li-.d   uiiiil   towards  noon,  when  we 

:.  — :  •  .*  -[i  i  r^'  '■^-J  l-^txretMi  two  f-eaks  of  granite,  whose 
-  ■;  --''.-  •-  r. :.'.'.:. k1  V*  t^-j  jk*  down  the  sides  and  crash  us. 
7.  ■"  r  *ir.r  r  f  -r  h^urs  we  travelled  over  more  eleyated 
r.  J*  -.  :*•  3>  :*_-  .r-  5*5  t  wLioh  we  had  wide  glimpses  over  the 
:  —  Ti  •. ; '. :  -  lA  ^<-e  iiothirg  but  sand  and  stones — stones 
A.-  :  -_  *..  I:  :'.  c  eA>:  a  lorg  niouutain-range  lay  dark  and 
i  ^'i:'  "'  ' .T  ::. .  >Lid  w  ••:  the  rain-clouds,  and  it  was  some 
.•*  :■  f  r:  :  '^r  *  :'.^:  it  was  U yoiid  the  Nile.  As  night  ap- 
"r^  ^.•'  .1.  I  :\:ir\i  we  should  bo  obliged  to  camp  in  the  akaba, 
*  «.i  » .*'.  ::  WAt-.r  but  after  ten  hours  of  most  wearisome 
tnv  \  *c  r:  i*.  e-i  a  rll^e,  whence  we  looked  into  a  vast  basin 
of  rvkv  hr/j*,  bet\ie»j!i  us  and  the  mountains,  whose  long  chain 
of  j-'-Jr^d  jvaks  touched  with  the  full  yellow  light  of  the  set- 
tL\i  *u!i,  stxxi  against  the  black  gust  that  rolled  away  beyond 
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I  them  into  the  Great  Nubian  Desert.  The  Nile  was  not  lo  be 
:,  seen,  yet  deep  in  the  centre  of  this  landscape,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  some  thorny  bushes,  which  our  further  descent 
showed  to  be  near  the  village  and  cataract  of  Samneh.  The 
bed  of  the  river  was  filled  with  masses  of  black  rock,  and  the 
cataract,  just  below  the  village,  roared  magnificently  all 
through  the  night.  The  wind  blew  again,  and  so  violently, 
that  I  awoke  with  my  ears,  mouth  and  nostrils  filled  with  sand. 
The  morning  was  cold,  with  a  violent  wind,  but  I  strength- 
ened my  camels  with  an  abundant  feed  of  bean- vines  and  dour 
ra,  and  set  off  early.  I  walked  ahead  to  the  temple  of  Sam- 
neh, which  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  above  the  cataract. 
The  hill  is  surrounded  with  the  remains  of  a  massive  brick 
wall,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  road  leading  to  the  summit 
The  temple  is  quite  small,  and  of  simple  though  graceful  de- 
sign, containing  only  one  chamber,  at  the  end  of  which  a  head- 
less statue  lies  on  its  back.  From  the  little  portico  in  front 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  breaks, 
A  broad  stratum  of  porphyry  crosses  his  bed,  broken  only  in 
the  centre  by  a  gap  or  flood-gate,  not  twenty  yards  across. 
Through  this  the  whole  force  of  his  current  is  poured,  and  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  when  the  water  was  low,  he  seemed  but  a 
pigmy  flood.  In  fact,  for  a  mile  or  two  below  this  cataract, 
there  is  scarcely  any  ppint  in  all  his  tortuous  and  difficult 
course  where  one  might  not  throw  a  stone  across.  After  leav- 
ing the  temple,  our  road  led  over  the  desolate  stony  hills,  high 
above  the  river's  bed.  AYe  looked  down  iuto  the  deep  and 
narrow  defile  through  which  he  flows,  and  which  his  waters 
scarcely  brightened  or  cheered,  for  tliere  was  no  vegetation  on 
his  banks  except  now  and  then  a  bunch  of  halfeh  grass  or  a 
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ftrw  <»t  anted  thorna.  The  air  was  so  bracing  tbat  I  felfc  no 
m  re  f»tipi«',  but  onlj  regret,  that  the  joumej  was  so  near  ill 
c4«^i«*,  OM  Mohammed  walked  ahead,  singiDg  his  accustomed 
•on^ :  *•  Koniloo  naue  fee  djcnnaice^  tefoddhel^  ya  er-rakh- 
m^m  /"  (O  M«>st  Merciful,  graut  that  all  my  people  may  enter 
thv  II<Aren5  !)  Thus  we  travelled  all  day,  and  towards  even- 
injf  came  down  to  the  Nile  again  at  the  little  village  of  Meer- 
•heh. 

This  place  in  a  beautiful  little  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the 
»Tai^.*  Ik'llv  of  ^^tone.  The  Nile  has  a  more  gentle  current, 
acd  his  banks  have  room  enough  for  some  groves  of  luxuriant 
dati^-tnv*,  and  fields  of  wheat  and  cotton.  My  tent  was 
( iti-htni  Upside  the  rustling  palms,  and  I  sat  down  with  a  glad 
heart  and  a  full  pipe,  on  the  last  night  of  my  long  and  toil- 
j^  T-f  j  ^Mrii!  V  by  land.  During  the  evening  one  of  the  natives 
I  '  k  a  u:.'  Y  t>  niY  Alx«u-Sin,  aiul  made  numerous  small  offers 
t  r  t!.t  'j^irvliase  of  Lim.  I  refused,  preferring  to  send  him  on 
:  ^  A*^  uan.  but  in  tlie  morning  the  man  came  again,  and  at 
Ltst.  m.th  ii.,i:iy  stnigjrlos,  raised  his  price  to  one  hundred  and 
i..:i!\  :  ia-trr^.  whoroupon  I  thought  it  best  to  sell  and  so 
»T  i.i  all  turtluT  trv»ublo.  I  stipulated,  however,  that  Abou- 
S.r.  WAS  t.^  U'  doliveriHl  to  him  at  Wadi-IIalfa,  and  that  he 
*i-..^uld  alOv^ullpany  us  thither  on  the  morrow.  The  night  was 
iv.:ovs<'!y  c»>ld.  aliliou^h  the  air  was  probably  not  below  60° 
1  v\  ;ild  h.irvlly  K\ir  the  coldness  of  the  water  in  the  morning. 
I:  stu'-'iT  my  burnt  face  like  fire,  and  increased  the  pains  of  my 
u'.vtVrtuv.ate  cracked  nose.  The  Barabras  brought  me  some 
ri.Vx  fv^r  my  coffee  in  a  basket  of  closely-plaited  grass,  smeared 
mith  ::rvase  on  ine  inside.  It  precisely  resembled  those  bas- 
kets lu^dc  by  the  Indians  of  California,  which  will  carry  water. 
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The  milk,  however,  had  a  taste  of  the  rancid  grease,  which 
prevented  me  from  drinkiog  much  of  it. 

We  arose  shivering  in  the  early  dawn,  and  for  the  last  time 
pnt  the  loads  on  our  fagged  and  unwilling  camels.  Soon  after 
starting,  I  saw  ahead,  through  a  gateway  of  black  porphyry 
rocks,  the  long,  yellow  sand-hills  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  like 
those  which  line  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  from  Assouan 
to  Korosko.  This  was  a  joyful  token  that  we  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  savage  Batn  El-Hadjar.  As  we  were  travelling 
over  the  rolling  upland  of  yellow  sand,  enjoying  the  view  of 
the  wild  frontier  of  the  Belly  of  Stone,  out  of  which  we  had 
just  issued,  a  large  caravan  of  Kababish  Arabs,  returning 
towards  Dar-Fur  with  empty  camels,  met  us.  There  were 
upwards  of  fifty  camels  and  thirty  men — half-naked  savages, 
with  projecting  features,  wild  eyes,  and  a  wilderness  of  hair  on 
their  heads.  The  Kababish  were  easily  distinguished  by  their 
long  plaits,  laid  close  to  the  head,  and  smeared  with  fat.  The 
others,  who  had  enormous  masses  of  wool,  standing  out  in  all 
directions  for  a  foot  or  more,  were  probably  Howoweet,  from 
the  side  of  Dar-Fur.  "We  asked  the  distance  to  Wadi  Haifa, 
and  were  answered  with  the  universal  "  hassa,'*^  (just  now !) 
whereby  these  people  designate  any  indefinite  period  of  time. 

After  three  or  four  hours,  I  began  to  look  out  for  Abou- 
Seer,  a  lofty  cliff  to  which  travellers  repair  for  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Second  Cataract — to  them  the  turning  point  of 
their  Nile  journey,  to  me  the  termination  of  my  long  mid- 
African  rambles,  and  the  commencement  of  my  return  to  the 
living  world.  Our  road  was  a  mile  or  two  behind  the  river, 
and  as  Achmet  had  only  visited  the  mountain  from  the  side  of 
Wadi  Haifa,  he  could  not  serve  as  a  guide.     I  turned  into  the 
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hills,  takiog  him,  Mnliaiiimed  and  Ali,  and  IcnviDg  the  other 
man  to  go  on  with  the  hsggage  camels.  We  wandered  foe 
some  time  over  the  rough  ridges,  and  at  last  reached  h  spur 
of  the  hills  which  Achniet  took  to  lie  Abuu-Seer.  but  whidi 
was  not  it.  I  waa  so  hungry  that  I  stopped  for  hreakfast,  and 
before  I  had  finished,  AH,  who  was  overflowing  with  joy  at  thp 
idea  of  reaching  Wadi  Haifa,  came  to  me  with  the  news  that 
ho  had  been  climhing  a  high  point,  whence  he  eould  see  the 
end  of  the  mountains.  The  Nile,  bejond,  he  said,  was  broad 
and  smooth,  and  there  were  more  date-trees  than  he  had  seen 
sinco  leaving  Sukkut.  I  left  him  to  rido  my  Abou-Sin,  and 
walked  on  to  the  peak  he  had  climbed.  As  I  reached  its  base, 
however,  I  siiw  that  the  true  headland  projeeted  still  further 
beyoud,  terminating  in  a  coue-Iike  summit.  As  I  came  out 
from  among  the  hills  behind  it,  the  view  suddenly  opened 
before  me  far  to  the  north  and  east,  and  I  saw  the  long  date- 
groves  of  Wadi  Haifa  apparently  at  my  feet. 

Ahou-Seer  is  a  cliff  of  calcareous  rock,  and  its  base  is  eom- 
]>letely  covered  with  the  names  of  tourists  who  have  visited  it 
Achmct  wanted  me  to  add  my  name  to  theirs,  but  as  I  hod 
brought  no  hammer  and  chisel  from  Cairo,  like  most  travellers, 
I  could  not  gratify  him.  A  few  steps  took  me  to  the  summit 
of  the  cliff,  which  drops  on  the  eastern  side  in  a  sheer  preci- 
pice to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  at  least  three  hundred  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  and  as  it  forms  the  comer  of  the  range, 
the  view  on  three  sides  is  utiintorrupted  for  many  leaguca 
The  panorama  is  truly  grand,  and  probably  nniike  any  otbef 
in  the  world.  To  the  south  the  mountains  of  the  Batn  Kl- 
Hadjar  rise  like  a  black  wall,  out  of  which  the  Nile  forces  its 
ATay,  not  in  a  hroad  sheet,  bat  in  a  hundred  veied  etreaus^ 
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gurgling  up  amid  chaotic  heaps  of  rocks  as  if  from  subterra- 
nean sources,  foaming  and  fretting  their  difficult  way  round 
endless  islands  and  reefs,  meeting  and  separating,  seeking 
every  where  an  outlet  and  finding  none,  till  at  last,  as  if  weary 
of  the  long  contest,  the  rocks  recede,  and  the  united  waters 
spread  themselves  out,  sluggish  and  exhausted,  on  the  sands 
below.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  strife  between  two  mate 
rial  forces,  but  so  intricate  and  labyrinthine  in  its  features, 
that  the  eye  can  scarcely  succeed  in  separating  them,  or  in 
viewing  it  other  than  as  a  whole.  The  streams,  in  their  thou- 
sand windings,  appear  to  flow  towards  all  points  of  the  compass, 
and  from  their  continual  noise  and  motion  on  all  sides,  the 
whole  fantastic  wilderness  of  rock  seems  to  heave  and  tug,  as 
it  is  throttled  by  the  furious  waters.  This  is  the  last  great 
struggle  and  triumph  of  the  Nile.  Henceforth,  his  tortured 
waters  find  repose.  He  goes  down  to  Egypt  as  a  conquerer, 
crowned  with  a  double  majesty  after  all  his  toils.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  ancient  race  which  existed  by  his  bounty, 
should  worship  him  as  a  God  ?. 

But  by  this  time  we  saw  our  baggage-camels,  like  specks  on 
the  sand,  approaching  Wadi  Haifa,  Ali,  unable  to  contain 
himself,  started  off"  on  a  run,  and  we  soon  lost  sight  of  him.  I 
mounted  my  faithful  big  dromedary,  Abou-Sin,  and  after  two 
more  hours  on  his  lofty  hump,  dismounted  at  the  ferry-place, 
opposite  Wadi  Haifa,  never,  alas !  to  mount  him  again.  A 
boat  with  a  company  of  merchants  from  Cairo  had  just  arrived, 
and  the  sailors  were  unloading  their  packages  of  merchandise. 
The  merchants  came  up  and  saluted  me,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  that  I  had  been  so  far  as  the  White  Nile.  They  were 
bound  for  Dongola,  and  one  of  them,  learning  that  my  brown 
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dmnir<larT  wms  for  nle,  offered  to  bnj  it.  Acbmet  conducted 
Ihe  buAineM  for  me,  for  the  bargiiDing  Imsted  at  least  two 
Ii4mr>,  before  the  purchaser  succeeded  in  slowly  struggling  up 
in  a  decent  price.  The  Barabra  who  had  bought  Abou-Sin 
was  also  on  hand,  to  ratifj  the  bargain,  and  I  was  thns  saved 
fnim  the  nece^sitj  of  sendbg  the  animals  to  the  markets  of 
A<^i«'>uan.  I  mu9t  do  both  the  men  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
afterwards  made  erery  exertion  to  cheat  me,  in  the  way  of 
cr>uiiting  money  and  offering  bad  pieces,  and  at  last  gave  a 
larp?  pile  of  <»pper  coin,  which,  when  it  was  counted,  lacked 
two  piastres  of  the  right  amount.  When  all  was  finished,  1 
delivered  Abou-Sin  into  the  hands  of  his  rascally  new  master, 
with  a  ftorrowful  heart,  for  the  old  fellow  and  I  were  good 
friends.  Had  he  known  we  were  to  be  separated,  I  am  sure 
tlu»M'  lar<re  Mack  eyes  of  his  would  have  dropped  a  few  tears, 
an<l  that  capacious  throat  gurgled  out  a  sound  of  lamentation. 
Aeliiiut  threw  his  arms  around  the  beast's  big  head  and  kissed 
hi  111  tenderly.  I  was  about  to  do  the  same  thing,  when  I 
reu»emlH.Ted  that  the  never-sweating  skin  of  a  dromedary 
exhales  not  the  freshest  of  odors,  and  preferred  caressing  him 
with  my  hand  rather  than  my  lips.  So  farewell  to  Abou-Sin, 
and  may  he  never  want  dourra  and  bean-vines,  nor  complain 
under  too  heavy  loads  :  and  should  he  die  soon  (for  he  is 
waxing  in  years),  may  some  son  of  his  strong  loins  be  there  to 
carrv  me,  when  next  I  visit  Central  Africa  1 

My  arrival  at  Wadi  Haifa  terminated  the  journey  of  thirty- 
four  days  from  Khartoum.  In  that  time  my  little  caravan 
had  travelled  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  miles,  and  at 
least  half  of  it  as  rough  travelling  as  can  be  found  in  Africa. 
Now  we  were  beyond  danger  and  done  with  fatigue,  and  could 
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look  forward  to  seeing  Cairo  in  another  month.  Not  until  we 
were  all  seated  in  the  ferry-boat,  crossing  from  the  opposite 
bank,  did  I  fairly  realize  that  our  severe  journey  was  over. 
The  camels  were  left  behind,  the  baggage  piled  up  on  board, 
and  as  we  were  rowed  slowly  across  the  river,  it  suddenly 
flashed  through  my  mind  that  the  same  gentle  motion  of  oars 
and  waves  was  thenceforth  to  rock  me  all  the  way  to  Cairo. 
I  drew  a  long  breath,  and  fervently  ejaculated  :  "  el  hamdu 
lillah ! "  to  which  the  others,  as  in  duty  bound,  responded. 
Achmet,  who  usually  postponed  his  prayers  until  he  reached 
home,  recited  a  chapter  from  the  Koran,  and  Ali,  who  never 
prayed,  broke  into  sailor-songs  by  starts,  and  laughed  continu- 
ally, from  inward  delight. 

After  my  tent  was  pitched  on  the  beach,  I  called  my  camel- 
men,  Ali  and  Mohammed,  who  had  crossed  with  me,  and  gave 
them  each  the  forty  piastres  still  due,  with  a  Maria  Theresa 
dollar — abouzeroTy  or  the  Father  of  Buttons,  as  this  coin  is 
called  in  Central  Africa,  from  the  button  which  clasps  the 
drapery  on  the  Empress's  shoulder — as  backsheesh.  The  men 
were  delighted,  and  kissed  my  hand,  in  token  of  gratitude.  I 
gave  them  also  the  money  for  the  shekh,  and  took  leave  of 
them  with  the  exclamation :  "  May  God  grant  you  a  prosper- 
ous return  to  your  country  ! "  They  replied,  warmly :  "  May 
Grod  prolong  your  days,  0  Effendi  1 "  and  as  they  moved  away, 
I  overheard  old  Mohammed  again  declare  to  Achmet :  "  Wal- 
lah, but  this  is  ar  good  Frank !  He  certainly  has  Islam  in  his 
heart  I" 
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TVadi  Halfa  is  au  ordinary  Arab  village,  and  noted  only  for 
beiug  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Nubian  Nile.  There 
were  ais  or  seven  bouta  in  port,  some  of  them  loaded  with  gum 
and  ready  to  start  for  Aasouan.  They  wore  all  nekkers,  or 
trading  boats,  built  of  heitvj  wood,  and  not  to  be  moved  down 
stream  against  a  strong  head-wind.  I  therefore  engaged  the 
ferry-boat  in  which  I  had  crossed — a  light,  open  boat,  manned 
by  two  Nubian  boys.  The  rais  made  a  frame  of  sticks  near 
the  stera,  and  covered  it  with  palm-mats,  to  serve  as  a  cabin. 
The  open  hold  was  turned  into  a  kitchen,  and  taken  possession 
of  by  my  two  men.  There  was  barely  room  enough  for  all  of 
OB  and  our  baggage,  and  a  fat  sheep  I  bought,  as  provision  for 
tlie  voyage,  but  as  I  proposed  beiug  gloriously  hiay,  to  make 
np  for  the  foregone  toils,  I  needed  no  more. 
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The   morning   after   my  arrival   at  Wadi  Ilalfa  all   wan 
ready.     A  few  children  came  down  to  greet  mo  with  tho  hutiw 
fill  word  "backsheesh,"  which   I  had  not   hoard   for   throo 
months  and  hoped  never  to  hear  again ;  but  a  few  Arabia  ox- 
elamations  soon  put  them  to  flight.     Wo  shoved  away  from  the 
beach,  followed  by  the  cries  of  a  dozen  lazy  sailorS)  who  aUu 
wanted  backsheesh  for  saying  ^^salaam^^  at  parting,    I  Htrot<ili« 
ed  myself  out  on  my  bed,  on  deck,  and  lay  looking  on  thu 
receding  shore,  where  my  camel-men  and  camels  (Aboii-Hiii 
still  among  them)  were  encamped.     Abou-Sin*s  head  wuh  turih 
ed  towards  the  river,  as  if  looking  for  his  maHtor,  for  tliH 
hapless  creature  certainly  thought  I  should  go  ovt^r  to  numut 
him  on  the  morrow.     Alas,  my  bravo  old  droiiM'dttiy  I  W«  hUM 
never  again  play  friendly  tricks  upon  each  oilmr,     Kwirt  ItMMr- 
adan  took  his  station  at  the  helm,  and  the  hoy  ft  |/li^»^  ^I'^^i** 
oars  actively,  so  that  we  soon  lost  sight  of  Wadi  IJiilft*.     AW 
the  afternoon  we  glided  slowly  down  tho  stream  botw"****  }^\^U 
palm-groves  and  grain-fields.      The  npjvearance  of  thrift  W^M^I 
fertility,  which  the  country  prescut<^d,  was  most   agrm**^M« 
after  the  waste  fields  of  Dongola,  ai\d  tho  unproductive  fuuM 
and  sands  of  the  intermediate  districts.     Tho  mountains  beblM4 
were  lower  and  rounder  in  their  outlines,  and  the  landscapci^ 
softer  an    richer  than  any  I  had  seen  since  leaving  beautiful 
Dar  Shygheea.     By  sunset  we  had  mado  ^uch  good  progr^^ 
that  there  was  every  hope  of  reaching  Abou-Simbcl  ^^  ^"^ 
morning. 

There  was  no  wind  during  tho  night,  and  tho  boyK  xv^^*'***^^* 
bravely.  About  two  hours  after  midnight  I  wa«  aWwkoiK** 
from  a  deep  sleep  by  the  shock  of  tho  boat  striking  the  ««<*^ 
I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw,  as  I  lay,  without  moving  «SF  '^^•*i 
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a  li-^*?  vmll  <^f  px'k  before  me,  agmiDst  wbich  six  enormoos 
•ta'-fc*  l»an<«l  a.*  ihej  l«ii»k*'il  fr»>m  deep  niches  eat  in  its  front 
TL--:r  *»Iraia  f*ces  were  t«>uchfd  bv  the  moon,  which  sbooe 
t^'.l  -o  tbt*  iliff,  and  imlj  their  feet  were  wrapped  in  shadow. 
Tl*  liat*  «»f  deep-cut  hieroglyphics  over  the  portal  of  this 
rxkj  ten: pie  were  also  filled  with  shadow  and  painted  legibly 
oc  the  jrrav.  m'vwlit  nx^k.  Below  thcai  yawned  the  door — a 
*j-:ir*-  -'f  oKiiplete  darkness.  A  little  to  the  left,  over  a  long 
dr  ft  •  f  *acd  that  sloped  from  the  sommit  of  the  clifT  nearly  to 
t}-'*  «.i:*rV  d^*.  pt^Ttil  the  mitred  head  of  a  statue  of  still 
m  r**  o-l'-jifiial  pn>j'«>rtiou3.  I  gazed  on  this  broad,  dim,  and 
m-'dtrful  picture  f»r  a  moment,  so  awed  by  its  majesty  that  I 
did  i.«»t  a^k  mviiclf  where  nor  what  it  was.  This  is  some  grand 
Ktr^ptian  drvam,  was*  my  fingt  thought,  and  I  closed  my  eyes 
f  r  a  f»w  .-^cond*!.  t«'  ik^^»  whether  it  would  vanish.  But  it 
«t.-»l  fust  :ii:J  silent  a?  ever,  and  I  knew  it  to  be  Abou- 
S:ii.^-«  1.  My  stTvunt?  all  slept,  and  the  rais  and  boys  noise- 
b  >-ly  i!i"««rc«l  the  Kat  t<>  the  shore,  and  then  lay  down  and 
sb  J  t  a!>*).  Stiil  I  l;iy.  and  the  great  statues  looked  solemnly 
dnwn  ii|H»n  me,  und  the  moon  jiainted  their  kingly  nomens  and 
baniKTS  with  yet  darker  distinctness  on  the  gray  rock.  The 
river  made  no  sound  below,  the  long  grass  stirred  not  a  blade 
at  the  f<K»t  of  the  crags,  and  the  slopes  of  sand  were  white  and 
dumb  as  snow.  I  lay  in  too  deep  a  repose  for  thought,  and 
wa>  not  then  conscious  how  grateful  was  such  a  silence  in  Na- 
ture, while  the  moon  held  up  that  picture  before  me.  It  might 
have  been  two  minutes  or  twenty,  before  the  current  slowly 
swung  the  stern  of  the  boat  around,  and  the  picture  as  slowly 
shifted  from  my  view,  leaving  instead  the  Southern  Cross  iu 
its  shrine  of  stars. 
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Id  the  morning,  I  found  that  we  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
Binaller  temple.  I  quietly  waited  for  my  cup  of  coffee,  for  the 
morning  reality  was  infinitely  less  grand  than  my  vision  of  the 
night.  I  then  climbed  to  the  door  and  entered.  The  interior  is 
not  large  nor  imposing,  after  one  has  seen  the  temples  of  Egypt 
The  exterior,  however,  is  on  such  a  colossal  scale,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  want  of  proportion  in  the  different  statues, 
the  effect  is  very  striking.  The  largest  ones  are  about  thirty- 
five  feet  high,  and^ot  identical,  as  are  those  of  the  great  tern- 
pie.  One,  who  stands  with  one  leg  advanced,  while  he  holds 
a  sword  with  the  handle  pressed  against  his  breast,  is  executed 
with  much  more  spirit  than  is  usually  met  with  in  statues  of 
this  period.  The  sculptures  of  the  interior  are  interesting, 
and  being  of  the  time  of  Remeses  the  Great,  whose  history 
they  illustrate,  are  executed  with  much  skill  and  labor.  The 
head  of  the  goddess  Athor,  on  the  face  of  the  columns  in  the 
hall,  is  much  less  beautiful  than  that  of  the  same  goddess  at 
Dendera.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  broad  and  distorted  enough  to 
represent  the  genius  Typhon. 

The  front  of  the  great  temple  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  the 
other,  nor  does  it  face  the  river,  which  here  flows  in  a  north- 
east course.  The  line  of  the  cliff  is  broken  between  the  two, 
so  that  the  figures  of  the  great  Remeses,  seated  on  each  side 
of  the  door,  look  to  the  east,  the  direction  of  the  line  of  the 
face  being  nearly  north.  Through  the  gap  in  front,  the  sands 
have  poured  down  from  the  Desert  behind,  almost  wholly  fill- 
ing up  the  space  between  the  two  cliffs ;  and  though  since  the 
temple  was  first  opened,  in  1 8 1 7,  it  has  been  cleared  nearly  to 
the  base  more  than  once,  the  rapid  accumulation  of  sand  has 
again  almost  closed  the  entrance      The  southern  colossus  is 

2l» 
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fmU  Iwcd  abnQt  half  wmj  to  the  knee,  bat  of  the  two  northern 
ooet  xhtrm  is  little  eUie  to  be  seen  except  the  heads.  Obscured 
a»  i#  the  tMtct  of  this  grmnd  front,  it  is  still  withoat  parallel  in 
the  World  I  had  not  thought  it  possible  that  in  statues  of 
■orh  enonnoos  magnitude  there  coold  be  sadi  singular  beautj 
^  cxpr^Sfeiion.  The  fjoe  of  Remeses,  the  same  in  each,  is  on- 
donbCedlj  a  portrait,  as  it  resembles  the  faces  of  the  stataes  in 
the  interior  and  tho^  of  the  King  in  other  places.  Besides, 
there  is  an  indiridnalitj  in  some  of  the  features  which  is  too 
marked  to  represent  any  general  type  of  the  Egyptian  head. 
The  fullness  of  the  drooping  eyelid,  which  yet  does  not  cover 
the  large,  obloug  £g3rptian  eye ;  the  nose,  at  first  slightly  in- 
clining  to  the  aquiline,  but  curving  to  the  round,  broad  nos- 
triU ;  the  generous  breadth  of  the  calm  lips,  and  the  placid, 
H»reije  expression  of  the  face,  are  worthy  of  the  conqueror  of 
Africa  and  the  builder  of  Karuak  and  Medeenet  Abou. 

The  statue  next  the  door,  on  the  southern  side,  has  been 
shivered  to  the  throne  on  which  it  is  seated,  and  the  fragments 
are  not  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  which  lie  upon  the  knees. 
The  ridiculous  vanity  of  tourists  has  not  even  spared  these 
.•-uMiine  monuments,  and  they  are  covered  wherever  a  hand  can 
rea-  h,  with  the  names  of  noble  and  ignoble  snobs.  The  enthu- 
hiiiiitie  ;intit|uaries  who  cleared  away  the  sands  have  recorded 
the  fact  in  modest  inscriptions,  near  the  door,  where  they  do 
not  offend  the  eye;  and  one  readily  pardons  the  liberty  the 
writers  have  taken.  But  there  are  two  Grermans  (whose  names 
I  will  not  mention,  since  it  would  help  give  them  the  very  noto- 
riet}-  they  covet),  who  have  carved  their  names  in  letters  a  foot 
long  on  the  thigh  of  one  of  the  statues,  and  afterwards  filled 
thrin  with  black  paint.    I  j^l.ould  like  to  eec  them  subjected  to  a 
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merciless  bastinado,  on  the  same  part  of  tlieir  own  bodiea 
Certainly,  to  have  one  of  the  statues  seated  on  their  breasts  as 
a  nightmare,  every  night  of  their  lives,  would  not  be  too  much 
punishment  for  such  a  desecration. 

The  great  doorway  of  the  temple  is  so  choked  up  with  sand 
that  I  was  obliged  to  creep  in  on  my  knees.  The  sun  by  this 
time  had  risen  exactly  to  the  only  point  where  it  can  illumine 
the  interior,  and  the  rays,  taking  a  more  yellow  hue  from  the 
rock  and  sand  on  which  they  fell,  shone  down  the  long  drift 
between  the  double  row  of  colossal  statues,  and  lighted  up  the 
entrance  to  the  second  hall  of  the  temple.  I  sat  down  in  the 
sand,  awed  and  half  frightened  by  the  singular  appearance  of 
the  place.  The  sunshine,  falling  obliquely  on  the  sands, 
struck  a  dim  reflection  against  the  sculptured  roof,  and  even 
lighted  up  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  grand  hall  sufficiently  to 
show  its  imposing  dimensions.  Eight  square  pillars — ^four  on 
either  side  of  the  central  aisle — seem  to  uphold  the  roof,  and 
on  their  inner  sides,  facing  each  other,  are  eight  statues  of  the 
King.  The  features  of  all  are  preserved,  and  have  something 
of  the  grace  and  serenity,  though  not  the  majesty  of  the  great 
statues  outside.  They  look  into  each  other's  eyes,  with  an 
eternal  question  on  their  fixed  countenances,  but  none  can  give 
answer.  There  was  something  so  stern  and  strange  in  these 
eight  faces,  that  I  felt  a  shudder  of  fear  creep  over  me.  The 
strong  arms  are  all  crossed  on  their  breasts,  and  the  hands 
hold  various  sacred  and  regal  symbols,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  something  resembling  a  flail,  which  one  sees  often  in 
Egyptian  sculpture.  I  thought  of  a  marvellous  story  I  once 
read,  in  which  a  genie,  armed  with  a  brazen  flail,  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  an  enchanted  castle,  crushing  with  the  stroke  of 
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hit  terrible  wespoo  all  who  oome  to  seek  the  treasure  witViB. 
For  a  mtttuent  the  childish  faith  in  the  supernatural  was  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  I  looked  at  the  gloomy  entrance  beyond, 
wishing  to  enter,  but  fearing  the  stonj  flails  of  the  terrible 
R(  inesi  on  either  hand.     The  faces  were  once  partially  colored, 
and  tlie  black  eyeball,  still  remaining  on  the  blank  eje  of  stone, 
giyes  them  an  expression  of  stupor,   of  death-in-life,   which 
aeciiuuted  to  me  for  the  nenrous  shock  I  experienced  on  enter 

ing 

There  is  nothing  in  Egypt  which  can  be  likened  to  the 
great  temple  of  Abou-Simbcl.  Kamak  is  grander,  but  its 
grandriir  is  human.  This  belongs  rather  to  the  superhuman 
fancies  of  the  East — the  halls  of  the  Afrites — or  to  the  realm 
of  the  dethroned  Titans,  of  early  Greek  mythology.  This  im- 
j»rossit>n  is  not  diminished,  on  passing  the  second  hall  and 
tnrriilor,  and  entering  the  adytum,  or  sacred  chamber  of  the 
tiuiplo.  There  the  granite  altar  yet  stands  in  the  centre, 
l>i't\»re  the  uiidestroyod  figures  of  the  gods,  who,  seated  side  by 
«itle,  calmly  await  the  offerings  of  their  worshippers.  The 
jM  culiar  individuality  of  each  deity  is  strikingly  shown  in  these 
largo  statues,  and  their  attitude  is  much  less  constrained  than 
in  the  sitting  statues  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes.  These  look  as 
if  they  could  rise,  if  they  would.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
Htulptures  of  them  and  of  the  contemplar  deities,  in  the  grand, 
bold  style  of  the  age  of  llenieses.  Some  visitors  had  left  a 
supply  of  dry  palm  branches  near  the  entrance,  and  of  these  1 
made  torches,  which  blazed  and  crackled  fiercely,  flaring  with  a 
rich  red  light  on  the  sculptured  and  painted  walls.  There 
was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  examine  all  the  smaller  chambers, 
of  which  there  are  eight  or  nine,  cut  laterally   into  the  rock, 
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without  any  attempt  at  symmetry  of  form,  or  regularity  of 
arrang'jment.  Several  of  them  have  seats  running  around 
three  sides,  exactly  like  the  divans  in  modern  Egyptian  houses. 
They  were  probably  designed  for  the  apartments  of  the  priests 
or  servants  connected  with  the  temple. 

The  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the  grand  hall  are,  after 
those  of  Medeenet  Abou,  and  on  the  exterior  wall  of  Karnak, 
the  most  interesting  I  have  seen  in  Egypt.  On  the  end  wall, 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  is  a  colossal  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting Kemeses  slaying  a  group  of  captive  kings,  whom  he 
holds  by  the  hair  of  their  heads.  There  are  fen  or  twelve  in 
each  group,  and  the  features,  though  they  are  not  colored, 
exhibit  the  same  distinction  of  race  as  I  had  previously  remark- 
ed in  Belzoni's  tomb,  at  Thebes.  There  is  the  Negro,  the 
Persian,  the  Jew,  and  one  other  form  of  countenance  which  I 
could  not  make  out — all  imploring  with  uplifted  hands  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  On  the  southern  wall,  the  distinction 
between  the  Negro  and  the  Egyptian  is  made  still  more  obvi- 
ous by  the  coloring  of  the  figures.  In  fact,  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  men  were  as  strongly  marked  in  the  days  of 
Remeses  as  at  present.  This  is  an  interesting  fact  in  discus- 
sing the  question  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  race.  Admitting 
the  different  races  of  men  to  have  had  originally  one  origin^ 
the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  Man  on  the  earth,  must  have 
been  nearer  fifty  thousand  than  five  thousand  years  ago.  If 
climate,  customs,  and  the  like  have  been  the  only  agents  in 
producing  that  variety  of  race,  which  we  find  so  strongly  mark- 
ed nearly  four  thousand  years  ago,  surely  those  agents  must 
have  been  at  work  for  a  vastly  longer  period  than  that  usually 
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Mcvf  4eJ  tf  tlie  a^re  of  M.in.     We  are  older  than  we  know;  bot 
oar  br^innin^.  like  our  end,  is  darkness  and  mystery. 

The  sculptures  on  the  side  walls  of  the  temple  represent 
the  wars  of  Remeses.  who,  as  at  Medeenet  Abou,  stands  in  a 
cLariot  which  two  horses  at  full  speed  whirl  into  the  ranks  of 
the  cnenT.     The  king  discharges  his  arrows  against  them,  and 
directly   in  front  of  him  a  charioteer,  mortally  wounded,  is 
burled  from  his  orert brown  chariot     The  groups  are  chiselled 
wi:h  frreat  spirit  and  boldness ;  the  figures  of  the  king  and  his 
k>*r»es  are  full  of  life.     Towering  over  all,  as  well  by  his  supe- 
rior pn-kpi-krtioni  as  by  the  majesty  and  courage  of  his  attitude, 
Reuie^rs  sunds  erect  and  motionless  amid  the  shock  and  jar 
and  ri'.it  of  battle.     There  is  no  exultation  in  his  face ;  only 
tk<^  inflexible  calmness  of  Destinv. 

m 

I  <{tnt  cu-kme  time  cuutemplating  these  grand  and  remark- 
\\'\v  iDomorial^  uf  the  greatest  age  of  Egypt,  and  left  with  my 
fcrli!  j:  f'T  Egyptian  art  even  stronger  than  before.  I  watched 
t;.c  gi:iLt  figures  of  the  portico,  as  the  swift  current  carried 
\u\  l*<.at  d<>wn  stream,  reluctant  to  lose  sight  of  their  majestic 
t\  jturv^  But  the  yellow  of  the  cliff  turned  to  purple,  and  at 
La>t  uther  crags  passed  before  it 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIIl. 

RETURN     TO     EGYPT. 

I  Lose  my  Sunshine,  and  Regain  It— Nubian  Scenery — DeiT — The  Temple  of  Amada 
— Mysterious  Rappings — Familiar  Scenes — TIalt  at  Korosko— Escape  fl'om  Ship- 
wreck— The  Temple  of  Sebooa— Chasing  other  Boats — Temple  of  DJcrf  Hosaayn— 
A  Backsheesh  Experiment— Kalabshee— Temple  of  Dabod — We  roach  the  Egyp- 
tian  Frontier. 

The  distressing  coldness  of  the  temperature  the  night  before 
reaching  Wadi  Haifa,  affected  me  more  painfully  than  all  the 
roastings  I  had  endured  in  Soudan.  My  nose  after  losing  six 
coats  of  skin,  became  so  hard  and  coppery,  that  like  Anthony 
Van  Corlear's,  the  reflected  rays  from  it  might  have  pierced 
even  the  tough  skin  of  a  crocodile.  My  frame  was  so  steeped 
in  heat,  that  had  our  fuel  fallen  short,  I  might  have  "  drawn  " 
my  tea,  by  hugging  the  kettle  in  my  arms.  I  had  been  so 
bathed  and  rolled  in  light,  the  sun  had  so  constantly,  with 
each  succeeding  day,  showered  upon  me  his  burning  baptism, 
that  I  came  to  regard  myself  as  one  of  his  special  representa 
tives,  and  to  fancy  that,  wherever  I  went,  there  was  a  sort  of 
nimbus  or  radiation  around  me.  But  those  few  drops  of  rain, 
among  the  stony  mountains  of  the  Batn  p]l-Hadjar,  quenched 
at  once  the  glow  of  my  outer  surface,  and  the  cold  winds  which 
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f  "-^-^l.  n.Trr  rtajiod  blowing  till  thev  extinguished  eTentbe 
c*-ctnu  firv«.     I  wa«  like  an  incipient  comet,  snaffed  out  of 
t\i<eiA^  %iA  nu'l*.*  Mtelltte  to  Sfime  frozen  planet     My  frame 
w%t  nrked  with  faiuf.  which  tamed  into  misery  the  refresh* 
in;   ibd  lence    uf  the  Nile.      I  had  no    medicines,  bat  pnt 
luT  ph:l-'?*>phy   ini*»  practice:  the  climate  of  Nubia,  I  said, 
La^  z^r^vi  me  thb  infliction,  therefore  the  country  must  supply 
the  r^mt^ir.     S«>  I  aettt  the  rais  ashore  in  search  of  it.    He 
came  l>jK'k  vith  a  cup  of  oil  which  a  shining  daughter  of  the 
Iai.*]  wa^i  ab-ut  bestowing  upon  her  crispy  tresses,  and  I  drank 
it  with  a  hi-r*io  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  my  theory.     I  was  net 
dLap}ii»i!iteil,  and  on  tjie  third  day  sat  once  more  in  the  sun, 
in  the  bow  of  my  boat,  trying  to  regain  the  effluence  I  had 
l*t. 

T'l.f  **■<•!. «ry  i.f  the  Nile  below  Abou-Simbel  is  very  beauti- 
ful. T!.**  ii:  'Ui:tali;j»  rcceJc  again  from  the  bank,  and  show 
th«:ii>«l'.»  ^  .•*  ca>i  'iially  in  pieture?«iue  peaks.  The  shores  are 
l-.w  ai.'i  r.'-'n  it.'I  tin*  crcives  of  date-trees  most  luxuriant  The 
wtatLer  was  «i*  !iir!itfully  wilni  ami  warm,  and  the  Nile,  though 
s»w:t*t.  ran  S!ii"«»th  and  nhiiiing  as  the  oil  of  his  own  castor 
lM;i!:-Sr!.N.  Durirg  the  sweet,  quiet  hour  before  and  after 
Mi!.M?.  vi-  fl-  atid  down  through  the  lovely  region  about  Bos- 
t  ■  11  aLil  Trshka.  Three  tall  f»eaks  of  dark-brown  rock  rose 
ii.lai.d.  l-\«ii:J  the  groves  of  the  beautiful  Ibreemee  palm, 
wilt M-  lc:ivoit,  I'Higor  and  more  slender  than  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian dati-triv,  are  gracefully  j.arted  at  the  sides — half  of  them 
blf'i.tii.g  u]iward  in  a  plumy  tuft,  while  the  other  half  droop 
araind  tijc  tall  sliaft  of  the  tree.  The  boys  worked  during  the 
etcnnd  night  with  unabated  force.  I  awoke  as  the  moon  was 
rising    through  black    clouds,  and    found    the    lofty   crags  of 
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rbreem  overhanging  us.  We  swept  silently  under  the  base 
of  the  heights,  which  in  the  indistinct  light,  appeared  to  rise 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  above  us.  By  sunrise,  the  date- 
groves  of  Derr,  the  capital  of  the  Nuba  country,  were  in  sight^ 
and  we  were  soon  moored  beside  the  beach  in  front  of  the 
town.  Derr  stretches  for  some  distance  along  the  shore,  and 
presents  an  agreeable  front  to  the  river.  \  merchant,  from  a 
boat  near  ours,  brought  me  two  small  loaves  of  delicious 
Egyptian  bread.  He  had  been  in  Souddn,  and  knew  how  sach 
bread  would  relish,  after  the  black  manufacture  of  that 
country. 

An  hour  afterwards  my  boat  ran  to  the  eastern  bank,  to 
allow  me  to  visit  the  little  temple  of  Amada.  This  teiuplo 
stands  on  a  slight  rise  in  the  sands,  which  surround  and  en- 
tirely overwhelm  it.  It  consists  only  of  a  low  portico,  sup- 
ported by  eight  pillars,  a  narrow  corridor  and  the  usual  three 
chambers — all  of  very  small  dimensions.  The  sculptures  on 
the  walls  are  remarkable  for  the  excellent  preservation  of  their 
colors.  The  early  Christians,  who  uSed  this  temple  for  their 
worship,  broke  holes  in  the  roof,  which  admit  sufficient  light 
for  the  examination  of  the  interior.  Without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  temple,  I  should 
judge  that  it  was  erected  by  some  private  person  or  persons. 
The  figures  making  the  offerings  have  not  the  usual  symbols 
of  royalty,  and  the  objects  they  present  consist  principally  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  are  heaped  upon  a  table  placed 
before  the  divinity.  The  coloring  of  the  fruit  is  quite  rich 
and  glowing,  and  there  are  other  objects  which  appear  to  bo 
cakes  or  pastry.  While  I  was  examining  the  central  chamber, 
I  heard  a  sound  as  of  somo  one  sharply  striking  one  of  the  out- 
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ti'i*  ziZixr^  vitk  s  ftirk.     It  wms  repeated  tliree  times  with  u 
nterr^  twfttft..  Ac«i  wa5  90  clear  and  distinct  that  I  imagined 
is  t-  \^  X-hm^..  i'\\"w'.i.z  Ell*.     I  called,  but  on  receiving  no 
a:.<«v«r.  v«ct  o:!!.  az^d  wa5  oi-t  a  little  sirprised  to  find  do  per* 
»  «  :bfr^  ce  viikin  «i^t.     Tbe  temple  stands  at  a  considen* 
K-«    i  <ar««  fr.m  anj  dwelling,  and  there  is  no  place  in  the 
flC'-ci    skxtaI*  ofi  all  »ides  of  it  where  a  man  could  bide. 
W'^tfc   I   zr^ty^oed  this  circumstance,  on   retuming  to  the 
1>4t.  A  ia-t  and  the  ra:s  immediately  declared  it  to  be  the 
V  -i    *  a  iM4.  or  afrite.  who  fre«]uently  are  heard  among  the 
r.  ->.  i-..i  w.rv  rr^tlj  «b..^-ked  when  I  refused  to  accept  thi« 
«--  :  a:,  c     I  nrcord  tLe  clrramstance  to  show  that  even  iu 
i^»:  :•  i-:    :  NibLi  there  an?  mysterious  rappinga. 

r^  ;■   --:    IVrr  I  entered  the  mountain  region  of  granite, 

*:i    .*•     ■;    A-  :   :    :•.:•. TV.  uLicL  extends  all  the  way  to  As- 

.     .    •   •  « 

^  -i.  .  A*  I  1"  •  r  A. L'.-i  Kvn. ■^lio.  which  is  only  about  twelve 
r.  .-  :":.— .i-.r  :1c  >  -:h.-wLLd  iLoreased  till  it  became  a  genuine 
•jt  •«.<..  '.  A*.- ;r>:  V'..::::^  out  the  landscape  with  the  clouds 
:c  -J.  I  *l.'.!i  ::  wiir'.e-ifrv-si  the  recesses  of  the  Biban.  We 
w  r-  ": '.  rs-i  to  c:«r  alou^  under  the  bank  till  we  reached 
K  -."-i.  .  ti-:^  we  n~  up  to  the  same  old  landing-place  at 
w  ;  i  I  iaI  >:;:  j*«i  Lz:  IVjctml-^.r.  The  bank  was  eight  feet 
i  ^i-:--  :-i.z.  :!«-,  tie  river  having  fallen  that  much  in  the 
a»-.A^  :.— T.  TLer-.  wa*  the  same  house,  open  on  the  river- 
>.<i.  :le  nne  cli  Turk  sitting  within,  the  dark  S3'camore8 
sc^i.-j^  :1^  l^arjL.  the  dustv  terrace  with  the  familiar  paluis 
toe*.:  j:  ti^flr  Uive*  ag:iiiis:  the  wind,  the  water-mill,  the  white 
■L.-ire:  a:  :*-e  f>:t  of  the  mountain,  and,  lastly,  the  bold, 
jv^Ai.i\i  :.ij>r  of  Pjebcl  Korosko  behind.  There  was  the  very 
Kc:  wLerv  mv  tent  had  stood,  and  where  I  first  mounted  a 
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dromedary  for  the  long  march  throogh  the  Xabiaii  Deserts 
There  was  also  the  eomer  hj  which  I  timed  into  the  moon- 
tain-pass,  and  to<^  leare  of  the  Nile.  I  recognized  all  these 
points  with  a  grateliil  feeling  that  mj  kng  wandering  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  was  orer,  without  a  single  mitoward  incident  to 
mar  mj  recollection  of  it.  I  had  mv  pipe  and  carpet  brooght 
under  the  shade  jf  the  sjeamorey  while  Achmet  went  np  to 
the  €U>yemor'8  house,  with  the  rais  and  one  of  the  bojs.  Be- 
fore long,  the  latter  appeared  with  hb  ^rt  full  of  pigeons  (for 
I  had  not  forgotten  the  delicious  roast  pigeons  we  took  from 
Korosko  into  the  Desert)^  then  the  rais  with  mj  sack  of  ehar 
coal,  the  GrOTemor  haring  onlj  used  about  one-third  of  it  dur- 
ing my  absence,  and  finally  the  GoTcmor  himself.  Moussa 
Effendi  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand  and  welcomed  me 
many  times,  thanking  God  that  I  had  returned  in  safety.  We 
sat  on  my  carpet,  talked  for  an  hour  about  my  journey,  took 
coffee,  and  I  then  left  the  worthy  man  and  his  wretched  Til- 
lage, more  delighted  at  haring  seen  them  again  than  I  can 
weUezpfesa. 

The  same  erenmg,  the  wind  re^zTtsd  Uf  the  north-west,  near- 
ly at  right-angles  to  our  course,  and  just  at  dusk,  as  the  rais 
and  Ali  were  rowing  rigr^rously  Uf  h^ep  the  boat  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  (the  other  l^^.-ing  full  of  dangerous 
reefs),  the  roffC  which  held  the  b/ng  r/ar  in  its  place  broke,  and 
Ali  tumbled  heels  orer  hea/1  iuUp  the  wtftAtti  cooking  bowl  of 
the  rais.  The  wind  esLrrwA  tut  rapidly  t/iward»  the  opposite 
shore,  and  id»i!e  Ali  and  IjaU-a:  were  trying  Uf  fix  th«  oar  in 
its  place,  we  heard  th^;  waU?r  rohnuf^  over  the  rf^skn,  "  0 
Prophet!"  **0  Ai^tmiU'A''  "  IVoph^.-i  of  God,  help  us!'* 
were  the  exelai/Milt^/fm  of  the  rfitu^  but  little  bla/;k  ^Me'l  ]io.> 
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ince,  wk«)  nl  at  tb«  helm,  like  Cbarlemagne  on  a  nmilar  ocor 
•ioD,  !«ai(l  DothiDg.     He  looked  keenly  through  the  gloom  foi 
the  reef,  and  at  last  discerned  it  in  time  for  the  boat  to  be 
nculled  aroand  with  the  remaining  oar,  and  broo^t  to  laod 
ja!(t  above  the  dangeroos  point.     A  shipwreck  in  the  Nik  is  a 
more  serious  matter  than  one  would  imagine,  who  has  neyei 
peen  the  riTcr  during  a  strong  wind.     Its  waves  run  as  rough* 
It  and  roar  as  loudly  as  those  of  a  small  sea. 

We  reached  Scbooa  during  the  night,  and  I  walked  up  to 
the  tvmple  as  soon  as  I  rose.  Early  as  it  was,  several  Arabs 
doscried  me  from  a  distance,  and  followed.  The  temple,  which 
is  i*mall  and  uninteresting,  is  almost  buried  under  drifts  from 
the  Desert,  which  completely  fill  its  interior  chambers.  Only 
the  }K>rtico  and  court,  with  three  pillars  on  each  side,  to  which 
nilossal  caryatitles  are  attached,  remain  visible.  Before  the 
pylnii  there  is  an  avenue  of  lion-headed  sphinxes,  six  of  which, 
and  a  colossal  Flatue  of  sandstone,  raise  their  heads  above  the 
Miul.  1  wan  tblloweJ  to  the  vessel  by  the  men,  who  impor- 
tuned me  for  backsheesh.  When  I  demanded  what  reason 
they  had  for  expecting  it,  they  answered  that  all  strangers 
who  go  there  give  it  to  them.  This  was  reason  enough  for 
them  ;  as  they  knew  not  why  it  was  given,  so  they  knew  not 
why  it  should  be  refused.  The  crowd  of  travellers  during  the 
winter  had  completely  spoiled  the  Barabras.  I  said  to  the 
men  :  "  You  have  done  nothing  for  me  ;  you  are  beggars,"— 
hut  instead  of  feeling  the  term  a  reproach,  they  answered: 
*'  You  are  right — ^we  are  beggars."  With  such  people  one  can 
do  nothing. 

For  the  next  two  days  we  lagged  along,  against  a  head- 
wind.    My  two  boys  did  the  work  of  two  men,  and  I  stimu- 
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lated  ihcm  with  presents  of  iiiattoB  asd  tobaeeo.  Tliree  Eng- 
iish  boats  (the  last  of  the  season),  left  Wadi-Halfa  three  days 
before  me,  and  bj  inquiriBg  at  the  village,  I  foond  I  wz&  f;s«t 
guning  oo  them.  I  bc^an  to  feel  some  cnriontj  ooncerDing 
the  world's  doings  duriog  the  winter,  and  as  these  Ecglisbm^i 
were  at  least  three  months  in  advance  of  the  point  where  I 
left  off,  they  became  important  objects  to  me,  and  the  chase  of 
them  grew  exciting.  I  prepared  for  my  encounter  with  them 
and  other  belated  travellers  on  the  Nile,  by  making  an  Am^^ri- 
can  flag  oat  of  some  stnff  which  I  had  boaght  for  that  purpose 
in  Dongola.  The  bloc  and  white  were  English  muslin,  and 
the  red  the  woollen  £ibric  of  Barbary,  but  they  harmonised 
well,  and  my  flag,  though  I  say  it,  was  one  of  the  handsouiest 
on  the  river. 

The  temple  of  Djerf  Hossayn  is  excavated  in  the  rock, 
near  the  summit  of  a  hill  behind  the  village.  A  rough  path, 
over  heaps  of  stones,  which  abound  with  fragments  of  pottery, 
denoting  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town,  leads  up  to  it. 
When  I  readied  the  platform  in  front  of  the  entrance  I  had  a 
convoy  oi  more  than  a  dozen  persons,  mostly  stout,  able-bodied 
men.  I  determined  to  try  an  experiment,  and  so  told  them  at 
the  start  to  go  back,  for  they  would  get  nothing;  but  they 
were  not  to  be  shaken  off  I  avoided  with  the  greatest  caro 
and  patience  all  their  endeavors  to  place  me  under  obligations 
to  them ;  for  these  cunning  Barabras  are  most  assiduous  iu 
their  efforts  to  render  some  slight  service.  If  it  is  only  kicking 
a  stone  out  of  your  path,  it  constitutes  a  claim  for  backshoosh, 
and  they  represent  their  case  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
the  most  glaring  ingratitude  on  your  part  not  to  give  it. 

On  entering  the  temple,  the  vast  square  pillars  of  the  liull^ 
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villi  iL«'  ciil<t;«ii.il  figures*  ftttadiod  to  them,  produce  a  gtrikini; 
imprt*«'*i"n.     The  i*ffci*t  of  these  pillars,  which  fill  nearly  lialf 
the  <»|ai*v  of  the  hall  it^^elf,  is  to  increase  its  apparent  dimeO' 
ii«)U!i.  Ml  that  the  temple,  at  the  first  glance,  seems  to  he  on  a 
praiiiitT  S4*ale  than  is  really  the  case.     I  had  some  curiont^ 
nr^pliiij;  tilts  iilace,  from  the  enthusiastic  description  of  War- 
burtnii.  auii  the  disparaging  remarks  of  Wilkinson.     After  see- 
ing it,  I  find  thorn  hoth  correct,  in  a  great  measure.     The  co- 
le «!«al  Matuc.4  uf  the  grand  hall  are  truly,  as  the  latter  ob- 
st*rTi*!4,  clum.ty  and  hadly  executed,  and  the  sculptures  on  the 
walls  are  unworthy  the  age  of  Rcmeses ;    bat  it  is  also  true 
that  their  bize,  and  the  hulk  of  the  six  pillars,  which  are  lofty 
eniiiiirh  to  bo  symmetrical,  would  have  a  fine  effect  when  seeo 
at  night,  by  the  light  of  torches,  as  Warburton  saw  them.     All 
thi    rliaiiilHTs  huvc  suffiTcd   frum  smoke  and  bats,   and  the 
bij-'try  «'f  the  <»lil  Christians.     The  walls  are  so  black  that  it 
i-.  .Lfiii'ult  tn  traco  out  the  figures  upon  them.     This,  however, 
rutl:LT  lai^rhtoiis  the  impression  of  a  grand,  though  uncouth 
aifl  l':Lrbar«>iis  art,  which  the  tciuplc  suggests.     I  made  but  a 
brii-f  vi>it,  and  niarclied  down  the  hill  with  the  population  of 
l>jrrf  H«'ssayn  in  my  train.     The  boat  had  gone  ahead,  as  the 
onlv  aj'jiroarh  to  the  shore  was  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  but  they 
iiisi-^tol  on  f«illi)wing  me.     I  ordered  them  to  leave,  fearing  lest 
t!.i*  \<  ry  fact  of  their  walking  so  far  in  the  hot  sun  would  in- 
uiirt-  me  to  break  my  resolution.     It  would  have  been,  indeed, 
a   >ati-taction  to  give  ten   piastres  and  be  freed  from  them, 
a:ul  I  t«H>k  no  little  credit  to  myself  for  persisting  in  refusing 
then  I.     Tliey  all   dro|»|.ed  oflF  at  last,  except  two,  who  came 
ahn">t  to  the  s|n»t  whore  the  boat  was  moored,  and  only  turned 
bui'k  Invause  I  was  in  adva»  ee  and  ordered  the  rais  to  move 
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on  as  soon  as  I  got  on  board.  I  should  like  to  kno\?  their 
opinion  of  me.  I  have  no  doubt  the  people  considered  me  the 
most  eccentric  Frank  who  ever  came  among  them. 

The  next  morning  we  reached  Kalabshee,  and  before  sun- 
rise  I  was  standing  on  the  long  stone  platform  before  the  tem- 
ple. The  pylon  of  hewn  sandstone  rises  grandly  above  the 
spacious  portal,  and  from  the  exterior  the  building  has  a  most 
imposing  air.  Its  interior  once,  probably,  did  not  diminish 
the  impression  thus  given ;  but  at  present  it  is  such  an  utter 
mass  of  ruin  that  the  finest  details  are  entirely  lost.  The 
temple  is  so  covered  with  the  enormous  fragments  of  the  roof 
and  walls  that  it  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty  to  examine  it ; 
but  it  does  not  repay  any  laborious  inspection.  The  outer 
wall  which  surrounds  it  has  also  been  hurled  down,  and  the 
whole  place  is  a  complete  wreck.  I  know  of  no  temple  which 
has  been  subjected  to  such  violence,  unless  it  be  that  of  Soleb 
in  Dar  El-Mahass. 

Below  the  temple  we  passed  the  Bab  (Gate)  El-Kalabshee, 
where  the  river  is  hemmed  in  between  enormous  boulders  of 
granite  and  porphyry.  The  morning  was  cold  and  dark,  and 
had  there  been  firs  instead  of  palms,  I  could  have  believed  my- 
self on  some  flood  among  the  hills  of  Norway.  I  urged  on  the 
boys,  as  I  wished  to  reach  Dabod  before  dark,  and  as  AH,  who 
was  anxious  to  get  back  to  Egypt,  took  a  hand  at  th(3  oar  oc- 
casionally, our  boat  touched  the  high  bank  below  the  temple 
just  after  sunset.  There  is  a  little  village  near  the  place,  and 
the  reapers  in  the  ripe  wheat-fields  behind  it  were  closing  their 
day's  labor.  One  old  man,  who  had  no  doubt  been  a  servant 
in  Cairo,  greeted  me  with  "  huona  sera  I "  Achmet  followed, 
to  kcop  ofi"  the  candidates  for  backsheesh,  and  I  fcitood  alone  in 
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tbc  portico  of  the  temple,  just  as  the  cveaiDg  star  began  tc 
twinkle  in  tlie  fading  amber  and  rose,  Lite  Kiilabahee,  the 
temple  ia  of  the  times  of  tlie  Caesara,  nnd  unfinished.  There 
are  three  chamhors,  the  interior  walls  of  which  are  eoTered 
with  sculptures,  but  little  clso  la  represented  than  the  offerings 
to  the  gods.  Indeed,  none  of  the  sculptures  in  the  temples  of 
the  Cfesars  havt:  the  historic  interest  of  those  of  tbc  Eighteenth 
Egyptian  djnaaty.  The  object  of  the  later  arehlteets  appears 
to  have  been  merely  to  cover  the  walls,  and  consequently  we 
find  an  endless  repetition  of  the  same  subjects.  The  noviee  in 
Egyptian  art  might  at  first  be  deceived  by  the  fresher  appear- 
ance of  the  figures,  their  profusion  and  the  neatness  of  their 
cbiselliog;  but  a  lit'Ie  esperienco  will  satisfy  him  bow  truly 
superior  were  the  ancient  workmen,  both  in  the  design  and 
execution  of  their  historic  sculptures.  In  Dabod,  I  saw  the 
last  of  the  Nubian  temples,  in  number  nearly  equal  to  those 
of  Egypt,  and  after  Thebes,  quite  equal  to  them  in  interest 
No  one  who  has  not  been  beyond  Assouan,  can  presume  to  say 
that  he  has  a  thorough  idea  of  Egyptian  art.  And  the  Nile, 
the  glorious  river,  is  only  half  known  by  those  who  forsake 
faim  at  rhilie. 

After  dark,  we  floated  past  the  Shaymt-el-Wah,  a  powerful 
eddy  or  whirlpool  in  the  stream,  and  in  the  night  came  to  a 
email  village  within  hearing  of  the  Cataract.  Here  the  rais 
had  his  family,  and  stopped  to  see  them.  We  lay  there  quiet- 
ly the  rest  of  the  night,  but  with  the  first  glimpse  of  light  I 
was  stirring,  and  called  him  to  his  duty.  The  dawn  was  deep- 
ening into  a  clear  golden  whiteness  in  the  East,  but  a  few 
large  stars  were  sparkling  overhead,  as  we  approached  Piula. 
Its   long   colonnades   of  ligLt   sandstone    glimmered  iu  thfi 
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BhadoiTS  of  the  palms,  between  the  dark  masses  of  the  moun- 
tains on  either  hand,  and  its  tall  pylons  rose  be3-ond,  distinct 
against  the  sky.  The  little  hamlets  on  the  shores  were  still  in 
the  hush  of  sleep,  and  there  was  no  sound  to  disturb  the  im- 
pression of  that  fairy  picture.  The  pillars  of  the  airy  chapel 
of  Athor  are  perfect  in  their  lightness  and  grace,  when  seen 
thus  from  a  boat  coming  down  the  river,  with  the  palm-groves 
behind  them  and  the  island-quay  below.  We  glided  softly 
past  that  vision  of  silence  and  beauty,  took  the  rapid  between 
the  gates  of  granito,  and  swept  down  to  the  village  at  the  head 
of  the  Cataract.  The  sun  had  just  risen,  lighting  up  the  fleet 
of  trading  boats  at  anchor,  and  the  crowds  of  Arabs,  Eg^^ptians 
and  Barabras  on  the  beach.  The  two  English  dahabiyehs  1 
had  been  chasing  were  rowed  out  for  the  descent  of  the  Cata- 
ract, as  I  jumped  ashore  and  finished  my  travels  in  Nubia. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

TOTAOK      DOWV      THE      VILE. 

kmarmm^A  ll<«t  fi«  Cairo— Englbh  Toarlste— A  Ilcttd-wind— OpbtbaIiDi&— Eueb-A 
Mininilri]  Prince—  AU  Kf^Ddl**  8toric»— A  DoDkey  AfHto— Arrival  at  Lnior- 
Tb«  llff^ptian  Autumn— A  I>a7  at  Thebm— Bonft  of  tbo  8aik>r»— Ali  learea  nw- 
l:id«  tu  l>t  !.ili  ra-  lU-ail-wlnds  a^n— Vbit  to  Tahtah— The  House  of  Bufaa  Bey. 

I  KKAciiKP  the  Egyptian  frODtier  on  the  morning  of  the  six- 
ti'fiith  of  March,  having  been  forty  days  in  making  the  jour- 
nt-y  from  Khartoum.  Immediately  upon  our  arrival,  I  took  a 
donkey  and  roile  around  the  Cataract  to  Assouan,  leaving  All 
to  take  care  of  the  baggage-camels.  I  went  directly  to  the 
beach,  where  a  crowd  of  vessels  were  moored,  in  expectation 
of  the  caravans  of  gum  from  the  South.  An  Egyptian  Bey, 
going  to  Khartoum  in  the  train  of  Rustum  Pasha,  had  arrived 
the  day  before  in  a  small  dahabiyeh,  and  the  captain  thereof 
immediately  oflfercd  it  to  me  for  the  return  to  Cairo.  It  was 
a  neat  and  beautiful  little  vessel,  with  a  clean  cabin,  couch, 
divan,  and  shady  portico  on  deck.  He  asked  twelve  hundred 
piastres ;  I  offered  him  nine  hundred ;  we  agreed  on  a  thou- 
sand, and  when  my  camels  arrived  there  was  a  new  refuge  pre- 
pared for  my  household  gods.     I  set  Achmet  to  work  at  get- 
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ting  the  necessary  supplies,  sent  the  rai's  to  bake  bread  for  the 
voyage,  and  then  went  to  see  the  jolly,  flat-nosed  Governor. 
He  received  me  very  cordially,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  say  of 
the  unparalleled  herd  of  travellers  on  the  Nile  during  the 
winter.  Ninety-six  vessels  and  eleven  steamboats  had  reached 
the  harbor  of  Assouan,  and  of  these  the  greater  number  were 
Americans.  "  Mashallah  1  your  countrymen  must  be  very 
rich,"  said  the  Governor. 

When  I  left  the  divan,  the  firing  of  guns  announced  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  English  boats  below  the  Cataract.  Very 
soon  I  saw  two  burnt-faced,  tarbooshed  individuals,  with  eye- 
glasses in  their  eyes,  strolling  up  the  beach.  For  once  I 
threw  off  the  reserve  which  a  traveller  usually  feels  towards 
every  one  speaking  his  own  language,  and  accosted  them. 
They  met  my  advances  half-way,  and  before  long  my  brain 
was  in  a  ferment  of  French  and  English  politics.  Europe  was 
still  quiet  then,  but  how  unlike  the  quiet  of  the  Orient !  The 
Englishmen  had  plenty  of  news  for  me,  but  knew  nothing  of 
the  news  I  most  wanted — those  of  my  own  country.  Had  our 
positions  been  reversed,  the  result  would  have  been  different. 
They  left  at  sunset  for  the  return  to  Thebes,  but  I  was  detain- 
ed until  noon  the  next  day,  when  I  set  off  in  company  with 
the  boat  of  Signer  Drovetti,  of  Alexandria,  who  left  Khar- 
toum a  few  days  after  me.  I  had  six  men,  but  only  two  of 
them  were  good  oarsmen. 

In  the  morning,  when  I  awoke,  the  broken  pylon  of  Ombos 
tottered  directly  over  the  boat.  I  rushed  on  deck  in  time  to 
catch  another  sight  of  the  beautiful  double  portico,  looking 
down  from  the  drifted  sands.  The  wind  blew  very  ptrongly 
from  the  north,  but  in  the  afternoon  we  succeeded  in  reaching 


Bjebel  Silsileli,  wLerc  the  Englifh  boats  wera  moored.  Ws 
eschangi:d  pistol  salutes,  and  I  ran  up  ta  the  bank  to  TitiB 
Bome  curioQB  aeulpturod  tablets  and  grotteea,  wbieh  we  did  not*"  ^ 
see  on  the  upward  voyage.  During  the  oight  the  wind' 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  all  tbc  boats  wero  obliged  to 
lay  to  Tlie  morning  found  our  four  dahabiyobs  floating  slow- 
ly down  io  compftuy,  crossing  from  aide  to  side  transversely,  in 
order  to  make  a  little  headway.  After  three  or  four  boura, 
however,  the  wind  grew  so  strong  that  they  were  driven  up 
stream,  and  all  ran  to  the  lee  of  a  high  bank  for  shelter. 
There  we  lay  nearly  all  day.  The  Englishmen  went  ashore 
and  shot  qnails,  but  I  lounged  on  my  divan,  unable  to  do  any 
thing,  for  the  change  from  the  dry,  hot  desert  air,  to  the  damp 
Mile  bloata,  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  resembling 
opiithalmiu.  I  was  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  bad  no  reme- 
dies except  water,  whioh  I  tiled  both  warm  and  cold,  with 
Tery  little  effeet. 

Towards  eyeuing  the  wind  fell ;  after  dark  we  passed  the 
pylon  of  Edfoo,  and  at  noon  the  next  day  reached  Esneb.  I 
went  at  onco  to  the  temple,  so  beautiful  in  my  memory,  yet 
still  more  beautiful  when  I  saw  it  again.  The  boys  who 
admitted  me,  lifted  the  lids  of  the  large  eoffin  and  showed  the 
royal  mummies,  which  are  there  crumbling  to  pieces  from  ihe 
neglect  of  the  Egyptian  aulliorities,  mho  dug  them  up  at 
Goorneb.  The  coffins  were  of  thick  plank  and  still  sound,  the 
yfood  having  become  exceedingly  dry  and  light.  The  mum- 
mies were  all  more  or  leas  mutilated,  but  the  beads  of  some 
were  well  preserved.  In  form,  they  differ  considerably  from 
the  Arab  head  of  the  present  day,  showing  a  better  balance  of 
tho  intellectual  and  moral  facalties.     On  one  of  tbem  the  haii 
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iras  still  fresh  and  uncorrupted.  It  was  of  a  fine,  eilky  tex- 
ture and  a  bright  auburn  color.  The  individual  was  a  woman, 
with  a  very  symmetrical  head,  and  small,  regular  features. 
She  may  have  been  a  beauty  once,  but  nothing  could  be  mor6 
hideous.  I  pulled  off  a  small  lock  of  hair,  and  took  it  with 
me  as  a  curious  relic.  Esneh  appeared  much  more  beautiful 
to  me  than  on  my  upward  journey ;  possibly,  by  contrast  with 
the  mud-built  houses  of  Soudan.  I  went  to  a  coffee- shop  and 
smoked  a  sheesheh^  while  the  muezzin  called  down  from  the 
mosque  in  front :  "  God  is  great ;  there  is  no  God  but  God ; 
Mohammed  is  the  Prophet  of  God." 

Ali  Effendi,  the  agent  of  the  Moodir,  or  Governor,  came 
to  see  me  and  afterwards  went  on  board  my  vessel.  As  the 
wind  was  blowing  so  furiously  that  wo  could  not  leav  e,  I  invit- 
ed him  to  dinner,  and  in  the  meantime  we  had  a  long  talk  on 
afrites  apd  other  evil  spirits.  I  learned  many  curious  things 
concerning  Arabic  faith  in  such  matters.  The  belief  in  spirits 
is  universal,  although  an  intelligent  Arab  will  not  readily  con- 
fess the  fact  to  a  Frank,  unless  betrayed  into  it  by  a  simulated 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Ali  Effendi  informed  me  that 
the  spirit  of  a  man  who  is  killed  by  violence,  haunts  the  spot 
where  his  body  is  buried,  xmtil  the  number  of  years  has  elapsed, 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  lived.  He  stated,  with  the 
greatest  earnestness,  that  formerly,  in  passing  at  night  over 
the  plain  between  Embabeh  and  the  Pyramids,  where  Napo- 
leon defeated  the  Mamelukes,  he  had  frequently  heard  a  con- 
fusion of  noises, — cries  of  pain,  and  agony,  and  wrath — ^but 
that  now  there  were  but  few  sounds  to  be  heard,  as  the  time  of 
service  of  tho  ghosts  had  for  the  most  part  expired. 

One  of  his  personal  experiences  with  an  afrite  amused  rnc 
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exceedingly.  He  vas  walking  one  night  on  the  road  froni 
Cairo  to  Sboobra,  when  he  suddenly  saw  a  donkey  before  him. 
Ah  he  was  aomewhat  fatigued,  and  the  donkey  did  not  appear 
to  have  aa  owner,  he  mounted,  and  was  riding  along  very 
pleasaDtlT,  when  ho  was  startled  by  the  fact  that  the  animal 
was  gradaally  increasing  in  size.  Id  a  few  minutes  it  bccama 
nearly  as  large  aa  a  camel ;  and  ho  thereby  know  that  it  wa,t 
00  donkey,  but  an  afrite.  At  first  he  was  in  such  terror  that 
the  haira  of  his  beard  stood  straight  out  from  his  face,  but 
suddenly  remembering  that  an  afrite  may  bc4)rought  to  reveal 
hia  true  nature  by  wounding  him  with  a  sharp  instrument,  he 
cantionsly  drew  his  dagger  aod  waa  about  to  plange  it  into  the 
creature's  back.  The  donkey-fiend,  however,  kept  a  sharp 
watch  upcn  him  with  one  of  his  eyes,  whicL  was  turned  back- 
wards, and  no  sooner  saw  the  dagger  than  he  contracted  to 
hia  original  shape,  shook  off  bis  rider  and  whisked  away  with  a 
yell  of  infernal  laughter,  and  the  jeering  exclamation :  "  Ha  I 
ha !  you  want  to  ride,  do  you  ?  " 

We  had  scarcely  left  Esneli  before  a  fresh  gale  arose,  and 
kept  UB  toaaing  about  in  the  same  spot  all  night.  These 
blasts  on  the  Nile  cause  a  rise  of  waves  which  so  shake  the 
Teasel  that  one  sometimes  feels  a  premonition  of  sea-sickneB9. 
They  whistle  drearily  through  the  ropes,  like  a  gale  on  the 
open  sea.  The  air  at  these  times  is  filled  with  a  gray  baie, 
and  the  mountain  chains  on  either  hand  have  a  dim,  watery 
loom,  like  that  of  monnlains  along  the  sea-coast.  For  half  a 
day  I  lay  in  sight  of  Esneh,  but  during  the  following  night,  as 
there  wiis  no  wind,  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  songs  of  tbe  sail- 
ors. The  sunrise  touched  the  colonnade  of  Luxor.  I  slept 
beyond  my  usual  time,  and  on  going  out  of  the  cabin  wb 
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Hliould  I  see  bat  my  former  guide,  Hassan,  leading  down  the 
beach  the  same  little  brown  mare  on  which  I  had  raced  with 
him  around  Karnak.  "We  mounted  and  rode  again  down  the 
now  familiar  road,  but  the  harvests  whose  planting  I  had  wit- 
nessed in  December  were  standing  ripe  or  already  gathered  in. 
It  was  autumn  in  Egypt.  The  broad  rings  of  clay  were 
beaten  for  threshing  floors,  and  camels,  laden  with  stacks  of 
wheat-sheaves  paced  slowly  towards  them  over  the  stubble 
fields.  Herds  of  donkeys  were  to  be  seen  constantly,  carrying 
heavy  sacks  of  wheat  to  the  magazines,  and  the  capacious 
freight-boats  were  gathering  at  the  towns  along  the  Nile  to 
carry  off  the  winter's  produce. 

It  was  a  bright,  warm  and  quiet  day  that  I  spent  at 
Thebes.  The  great  plain,  girdled  by  its  three  mountain- 
chains,  lay  in  a  sublime  repose.  There  was  no  traveller  there, 
and,  as  the  people  were  expecting  none,  they  had  already  given 
up  the  ruins  to  their  summer  silence  and  loneliness.  I  liad  no 
company,  on  either  side  of  the  rivor,  but  my  former  guidoi?, 
who  had  now  become  as  old  friends.  Wo  rode  to  Karnnk,  to 
Medeenet  Abou,  to  the  Memnonium,  and  the  Colossi  of  the 
Plain.  The  ruins  had  now  not  only  a  memory  for  mo,  but  a 
language.  They  no  longer  crushed  me  with  their  cold,  stern, 
incomprehensible  grandeur.  I  was  calm  as  the  Sphinx,  whose 
lips  no  longer  closed  on  a  mystery.  I  had  gotten  over  the 
awe  of  a  neophyte,  and,  though  so  little  had  been  revealed  to 
me,  walked  among  the  temples  with  the  feelings  of  a  master. 
Let  no  one  condemn  this  expression  as  presumptuous,  foi 
nothing  is  so  simple  as  Art,  when  once  we  have  the  clue  to  her 
infinite  meanings. 

White  among  the  many  white  days  of  my  travel,  that  day 
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at  Tbcbes  is  registered ;  and  if  I  left  with  pain,  and  the  vast 
regret  we  feel  on  taming  away  from  such  spots,  at  least  I  took 
with  me  the  joj  that  Thebes,  the  mighty  and  the  eternal,  wsa 
greater  to  me  in  its  liviug  reality  than  it  had  ever  been  in  all 
the  shadow-pictures  my  anticipation  had  drawn.  Nor  did  the 
fiiultless  pillars  of  the  Memnonium,  nor  the  obelisks  of  Kar- 
nak,  take  away  my  delight  in  the  humbler  objects  which  kept  a 
recognition  for  me.  The  horses,  whose  desert  blood  sent  its 
contagion  into  mine ;  the  lame  water-boy,  always  at  my  elbow 
with  his  earthen  bottle ;  the  grave  guides,  who  considered  my 
smattering  of  Arabic  aa  something  miraculous,  and  thence 
dubbed  me  "  Taylor  Effeudi ; "  the  half-naked  Fellahs  in  the 
liarvest -fields,  who  remembered  some  idle  joke  of  mine, — all 
these  combined  to  touch  the  great  landscape  with  a  home-like 
ir.fluenee,  and  to  make  it  seem,  in  some  wise,  like  an  old  resU 
ing-place  of  luy  heart.  Mustapha  Achmet  Aga,  the  English 
agent  at  Lnsor,  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  me  of  the  squabbles  of 
travellers  during  the  winter :  how  the  beach  was  lined  with 
foreign  boats  and  the  temples  crowded  day  after  day  with 
scores  of  visitors ;  how  these  quarrelled  with  their  dragomen, 
and  those  with  their  boatmen,  and  the  latter  with  each  other, 
till  I  thanked  Heaven  for  having  kept  me  away  from  Thebes 
at  auch  a  riotous  period. 

Towards  evening  there  was  a  complete  calm,  and  every  thing 
was  so  favorable  for  our  downward  voyage  that  I  declined 
Mustapha'a  invitation  to  dine  with  him  the  nest  day,  and  set 
off  for  Kenneh.  The  sailors  towed  Inatily,  my  servant  All 
taking  the  leading  oar.  Ali  was  beside  himself  with  joy,  at 
the  prospect  of  reaching  his  home  and  astonishing  his  family 
with  his  marvellous  adventures  in  Souddn.     He  led  the  chorus 
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i/^ith  a  voice  so  strong  and  cheery  that  it  rang  from  shore  to 
shore.  As  I  was  unable  to  write  or  read,  I  sat  on  deck,  with 
the  boy  Hossayn  at  my  elbow  to  replenish  the  pipe  as  occasion 
required,  and  listened  to  the  songs  of  the  sailors.  Their 
repertory  was  so  large  that  I  was  unable  to  exhaust  it  during 
the  voyage.  One  of  their  favorite  songs  was  in  irregular 
trochaic  lines,  consisting  of  alternate  questions  and  answers, 
such  as  "  ed'dookan  el-lihoodeh  fayn  ?  "  (where's  the  shop  of 
the  cotton  caps  ?)  sung  by  the  leader,  to  which  the  chorus  re- 
sponded: ^^  Bahari  Luxor  heshwoytayn.^^  (A  little  to  the 
northward  of  Luxor).  Another  favorite  chorus  was  :  Imldl- 
inddl-imldlee  I "  (Fill,  fill,  fill  to  me  !)  Many  of  the  songs 
wore  of  too  broad  a  character  to  be  translated,  but  there  were 
two  of  a  more  refined  nature,  and  these,  from  the  mingled 
passion,  tenderness  and  melancholy  of  the  airs  to  which  they 
were  sung,  became  great  favorites  of  mine.* 

*  I  give  the  following  translations  of  these  two  songs,  as  nearly  liter* 

al  as  possible : 

L 

Look  at  me  with  your  eyes,  O  gazelle,  O  gazelle  I  The  blossom  of 
your  cheeks  is  dear  to  me ;  your  breasts  burst  the  silk  of  your  vest ;  I 
cannot  loose  the  shawl  about  your  waist;  it  sinks  into  your  soft  waist. 
Who  possesses  you  is  blessed  by  heaven.  Look  at  me  with  your  eyes, 
O  gazelle,  O  gazelle  I  Your  forehead  is  like  the  moon ;  your  face  is 
fairer  than  all  the  flowers  of  the  garden ;  your  bed  is  of  diamonds ;  he 
is  richer  than  a  King  who  can  sleep  thereon.  Look  at  me  with  your 
eyes,  0  gazelle,  O  gazelle ! 

IL 

0  night,  O  night — O  darling,  I  lie  on  the  sands.     I  languisli  for  tlie 

light  of  your  face ;  if  you  do  not  have  pity  on  me,  I  shall  die, 
O  night,  O  night — 0  darling,  I  lie  on  the  sands.     I  have  changed  color 

22* 
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Before  annriae  we  reacLed  Kenneh.  Here  I  was  oblig 
in  fltap  a  Any  to  k-t  the  men  bake  their  bread,  and  I  cuiploycd 
the  time  iu  taking  a  Turkish  bat!t  uud  rcTisiticg  the  temple  of 
Dendcra.  My  servant  All  left  me,  as  hia  family  resided  in 
tiie  place.  I  gave  him  a  good  present,  in  eousideration  of  his 
BBrTloe  during  the  toilsome  journey  we  had  just  closed.  Ht 
kiased  my  hand  very  gratefully,  and  I  felt  some  regret  at 
j)arting  with,  as  I  believed,  an  honest  servant,  and  a  worthy, 
Ibongh  wild  jouag  fellow.  What  was  my  mortification  on 
discovering  the  next  day  that  he  had  stolen  from  me  the  beau- 
tiful stick,  whicii  had  been  given  me  in  Khartoum  by  tlio  Sul- 
tana Nasra.  The  actual  worth  of  the  stick  wua  trifliug,  but  the 
letiun  betrayed  an  ingratitude  whicli  I  had  not  espeeted,  even 
in  an  Arab.  I  Lad  a  ch;ii'niiiig  ride  to  Deudera,  over  the  fra- 
grant grassy  plain,  rippled  by  the  warm  west  wind.  I  was  ac- 
companied only  by  the  Fellah  who  owned  my  donkey — an  amia^ 
ble  fellow,  who  told  me  many  stories  about  the  robbers  who  used 
formerly  to  come  in  from  the  Desert  and  plunder  the  country. 
We  passed  a  fine  field  of  wheat,  growing  on  land  which  bad 
been  uncultivated  for  twenty  years.  My  attendant  said  that 
this  was  the  work  of  a  certain  Effendi,  who,  having  seen  the 
neglected  field,  said  tiiat  it  was  wrong  to  let  God's  good  ground 
lie  idle,  and  so  planted  it.  "  But  he  was  truly  a  good  man," 
he  added ;  "  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  crop  is  so  good. 
If  be  bad  been  a  bad  man,  tlie  wheat  would  not  Lave  grown  so 
dnoly  aa  you  see  it." 


fruia  my  longiag  and  my  Born. 
darling. 
O  night,  0  night — 0  darling,  I  lie  o 
give  mo  B  plaoc  by  your  aide,  ( 
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■  I  muit  go  bsek  wretched  to  in 
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For  three  days  after  leaving  Kenneh,  a  fdrious  head- wind 
did  its  best  to  beat  me  back,  and  in  that  time  we  only  made 
sixty  miles.  I  sighed  when  I  thought  of  the  heaps  of  letters 
awaiting  me  in  Cairo,  and  Achmet  could  not  sleep,  from  the 
desire  of  seeing  his  family  once  more.  He  considered  himself 
as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  He  had  heard  in  Luxor  that  his 
wife  was  alarmed  at  his  long  absence,  and  that  his  little  son 
went  daily  to  Boulak  to  make  inquiries  among  the  returning 
boats.  Besides,  my  eyes  were  no  better.  I  could  not  go 
ashore,  as  we  kept  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  my  only 
employment  was  to  lounge  on  the  outside  divan  and  gossip 
with  the  rai's.  One  evening,  when  the  sky  was  overcast,  and 
the  wind  whirled  through  the  palm-trees,  we  saw  a  boy  on  the 
bank  crying  for  his  brother,  who  had  started  to  cross  the  river 
but  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Presently  an  old  man  came  out 
to  look  for  him,  in  a  hollow  palm-log,  which  rolled  on  the 
rough  waves.  We  feared  the  boy  had  been  drowned,  but  not 
long  afterwards  came  upon  him,  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the 
current,  having  broken  his  oar.  By  the  old  man's  assistance 
he  got  back  to  the  shore  in  safety. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  wind  ceased.  The  Lotus  floated 
down  the  stream  as  lightly  as  the  snowy  blossom  whose  name 
I  gave  her.  We  passed  Girgeh,  Ekhmin ;  and  at  noon  we 
brushed  the  foot  of  Djebel  Shekh  Hereedee  and  reached  the 
landing-place  of  Tahtah.  I  had  a  letter  from  Rufaa  Bey  in 
Khartoum  to  his  family  in  the  latter  town,  and  accordingly 
walked  thither  through  fields  of  superb  wheat,  heaTy  with 
ripening  ears.  Tahtah  is  a  beautiful  old  town  ,*  the  houses  are 
of  burnt  brick ;  the  wood- work  shows  the  same  fanciful  Sara- 
cenic patterns  as  in  Cairo,  and  the  bazaar  is  as  quiet,  dim  and 
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dpic;  S3  an  Oriental  dream.     I  found  the  Bey'e  house,  a 

flelivertii  my  letter  tlirough  a  slave.  The  wife,  or  wives,  whe 
romaincd  in  tlie  harcecu,  iuviaible,  cntcrtaluttd  me  with  coffee 
aud  pipes,  iu  tlie  same  maiiaor,  while  a  servant  went  to  bring 
the  Be^'B  son  from  aehool.  Two  Copts,  who  had  assisted  me  in 
finding  the  house,  sat  in  the  court-yard,  and  entertained  thetn- 
Mlves  with  Bpeculations  concerniog  my  journey,  not  supposing 
}hat  I  understood  them.  "  Girgos,"  said  one  to  the  other, 
"  the  Frauk  must  have  a  great  deal  of  money  to  spend." 
'' You  may  well  say  that;"  lia  friend  replied,  "this  journey 
to  Soudan  mast  hare  cost  him  at  least  three  hundred  purses." 
In  a  short  time  the  Bey's  son  came,  accompanied  by  the 
schoolmaster.  He  was  a  weak,  languid  boy  of  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  and  our  interview  was  not  very  interesting.  I  there- 
foro  sent  ihe  slave  to  bring  donkeys,  and  we  rode  back  to  the 
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We  reached  Siout  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of 
March,  twelve  days  after  leaving  Assouan.  I  had  seen  the 
town,  during  the  Spring  of  an  Egyptian  November,  glittering 
over  seas  of  lusty  clover  and  young  wheat,  and  thought  it  never 
could  look  so  lovely  again ;  but  as  I  rode  up  the  long  dyke, 
overlooking  the  golden  waves  of  harvest,  and  breathing  the 
balm  wafted  from  lemon  groves  spangled  all  over  with  their 
milky  bloom,  I  knew  not  which  picture  to  place  in  my  mind's 
gallery.  I  remained  half  a  day  in  the  place,  partly  for  old  ac- 
quaintance sake,  and  partly  to  enjoy  the  bath,  the  cleanest  and 
most  luxurious  in  Egypt.  I  sought  for  some  relief  to  my 
eyes,  and  as  they  continued  to  pain  me  considerably,  I  went 
on  board  an  English  boat  which  had  arrived  before  me,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  medicine  adapted  to  my  case.  The  trav- 
ellers were  a  most  innocent-faced  Englishman  and  his  wife — a 
beautiful,  home-like  little  creature,  with  as  kind  a  heart  aa 
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ef  er  beat  Thev  had  no  mediciDe,  but  somebody  had  recom* 
mendiHl  a  decoction  of  panilej,  and  the  amiable  woman  spoiled 
their  «oup  to  make  me  some,  and  I  half  snspect  threw  awaj 
her  Kau  de  Cologne  to  get  a  bottle  to  put  it  in.  I  am  sure  I 
batheii  mv  eyes  duly,  with  a  strong  faith  in  its  efficacy,  and 
fancied  that  they  were  actually  improving,  but  on  the  secoiid 
day  the  mixture  turned  sour  and  I  was  thrown  back  on  my 
hot  water  and  cold  water. 

While  in  Egypt,  I  had  frequently  heard  mention  of  the 
curious  effects  produced  by  haslieeshy  a  preparation  made  froro 
the  cannabis  indica.     On  reaching  Siout,  I  took  occasion  to 
buy  some,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  it.     It  was  a  sort  of  paste, 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  mixed  with  sugar  and  spices. 
The  taste  is  aromatic  and  slightly  pungent,  but  by  no  means 
disagreeable.     About  sunset,  I  took  what  Achmet  considered 
to  be  a  large  dose,  aud  waited  half  an  hour  without  feeling  the 
Hlightist  eflfect.     I  then  repeated  it,  and  drank  a  cup  of  hot  tea 
immediately  afterwards.     In  about  ten  minutes,  I  became  con- 
scious of  the  gentlest  and  balmiest  feeling  of  rest  stealing  over 
me.     The  couch  on  which  I  sat  grew  soft  and  yielding  as  air ; 
my  flesh  was  purged  from  all  gross  quality,  and  became  a 
gossamer  filagree  of  exquisite  nerves,  every  one  tingling  with  a 
seusation  which  was  too  dim  and  soft  to  be  pleasure,  but  which 
resembled  nothing  else  so  nearly.     No  sum  could  have  tempt- 
ed me  to  move  a  finger.     The  slightest  shock  seemed  enough 
to  crush  a  structure  so  frail  and  delicate  as  I  had  become.     I 
telt  like  one  of  those  wonderful  sprays  of  brittle  spar  which 
hang  for  agos  in  the  unstirred  air  of  a  cavern,  but  are  shivered 
to  pieces  by  the  breath  of  the  first  explorer. 

As  this   sensation,  which   lasted  but  a  short  time,  was 
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gradually  fading  away,  I  found  myself  infected  with  a  ten- 
dency to  view  the  most  common  objects  in  a  ridiculous  light 
Achmet  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  provision  chests,  as  was  his 
^stom  of  an  evening.  I  thought :  was  there  ever  any  thing 
80  absurd  as  to  see  him  sitting  on  that  chest  ?  and  laughed  im- 
moderately at  the  idea.  The  turban  worn  by  the  captain  next 
put  on  such  a  quizzical  appearance  that  I  chuckled  over  it  for 
some  time.  Of  all  turbans  in  the  world  it  was  the  most  ludi- 
crous. Various  other  things  affected  me  in  like  manner,  and 
at  last  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  eyes  were  increasing  in 
breadth.  "  Achmet,"  I  called  out,  "  how  is  this  ?  my  eyes  are 
precisely  like  two  onions."  This  was  my  crowning  piece  of 
absurdity.  I  laughed  so  loud  and  long  at  the  singular  com- 
parison I  had  made,  that  when  I  ceased  from  sheer  weariness 
the  effect  was  over.  But  on  the  following  morning  my  eyes 
were  much  better,  and  I  was  able  to  write,  for  the  first  time  in 
a  week. 

The  calm  we  had  prayed  for  was  given* to  us.  The  Lotus 
floated,  sailed  and  was  rowed  down  the  Nile  at  the  rate  of 
seventy  miles  a  day,  all  hands  singing  in  chorus  day  and  night," 
while  the  rais  and  his  nephew  Hossayn  beat  the  tarabooka  or 
played  the  reedy  zumarra.  It  was  a  triumphal  march ;  for 
my  six  men  outrowed  the  ten  men  of  the  Englishman.  Some- 
times the  latter  came  running  behind  us  till  they  were  within 
hail,  whereupon  my  men  would  stand  up  in  their  places,  and 
thundering  out  their  contemptuous  chorus  of  "  ^e  tom^  torru, 
koosharra  I "  strike  the  water  so  furiously  with  their  long 
oars,  that  their  rivals  soon  slunk  out  of  hearing.  So  we  went 
down,  all  excitement,  passing  in  one  day  a  space,  which  it  had 
taken  us  four  days  to  make,  on  our  ascent.     One  day  at  Man- 
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sight  of  the  Fyrnmitls ;  and  a 
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t  all  mj  delays  hefore  reaching  Siout,  on  the  eixteeuth  day 
after  leaving  Assouan,  I  saw  the  gray  piles  of  Dashoor  and 
Sakkara  pass  behind  me  and  grow  dim  under  ths  Libyan 
Hills. 

And  now  dawns  the  morning  of  the  first  of  April,  1352 — a 
dnj-  which  will  he  ever  memorable  to  Aehmet  and  myself,  aa 
that  of  our  return  to  Cairo.  When  the  first  cock  crowed  in 
some  village  on  shore,  we  all  aroae  and  pat  the  Lotos  in  mo- 
tion. Over  the  golden  wheat-fields  of  the  western  bank  the 
pyramids  of  Dashoor  stand  clear  and  purple  in  the  distance. 
It  is  a  sapcrh  morning;  calm,  bright,  mild,  and  vocal  with  the 


I   among  the  palms 
aa  been  standing  oi 


Ten  o'clock 
e  cabin-roof, 


songs  of  a  thousand  bir 
comes,  and  Aehmet,  who 
cries  :  "  0  my  master  !  God  be  praised  I  there  are  the  mina- 
rets of  Sultan  Hassan  I "  At  noon  there  is  a.  strong  head- 
wind, but  the  men-dara  not  stop.  We  rejoice  over  every  mDe 
they  make.  The  minaret  of  old  Cairo  is  in  sight,  and  I  give 
the  boat  until  three  o'clock  to  reach  the  place.  If  it  fails,  I 
shall  land  and  walk.  The  wind  slackens  a  little  and  we  work 
down  towards  the  island  of  Rnda,  Gizcb  on  our  left  At  last 
we  enter  the  narrow  channel  holween  the  island  and  Old  Cairo; 
it  is  not  yet  three  o'clock.  I  have  my  pistols  loaded  with  a 
douhlc  charge  of  powder.  There  arc  donkeys  and  donkey-boya 
on  the  shore,  but  Arabian  chargers  with  Persian  grooms  were 
not  a  more  welcome  sight.  We  call  thom,  and  a  horde  comes 
rushing  down  to  the  water,  I  fire  my  pistols  against  the 
of  Roda,  stunning  the  gardeners  and  frightening  the  doi 
boys.     Mounted  at  last,  leaving  Achmct  to  go 
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boat  to  Boulak,  I  dash  at  full  speed  down  the  long  street  lead, 
ing  into  the  heart  of  Cairo.  No  heed  now  of  a  broken  neck  : 
away  we  go,  upsetting  Turks,  astonishing  Copts  and  making 
Christians  indignant,  till  I  pull  up  in  the  shady  alley  before 
the  British  consulate.  The  door  is  not  closed,  and  I  go  up 
stairs  with  three  leaps  and  ask  for  letters.  None;  but  a 
quantity  of  papers  which  the  shirt  of  my  donkey-boy  is  scarce- 
ly capacious  enough  to  hold.  And  now  at  full  speed  to  my 
banker's.  "Are  there  any  letters  for  me?"  "Letters? — a 
drawer  full ! "  and  he  reaches  me  the  missives,  more  precious 
than  gold.  Was  not  that  a  sweet  repayment  for  my  five 
months  in  the  heat  and  silence  and  mystery  of  mid-Africa, 
when  I  sat  by  my  window,  opening  on  the  great  square  of  Cai- 
ro, fanned  by  cool  airs  from  the  flowering  lemon  groves,  with 
the  words  of  home  in  my  ears,  and  my  heart  beating  a  fervent 
response  to  the  sunset  call  from  the  minarets  :  "  God  is  great  1 
God  is  merciful ! " 


1  stayed  eight  days  in  Cairo,  to  allow  my  eyes  time  to 
heal  The  season  of  winter  travel  was  over,  and  the  few 
tourists  who  still  lingered,  were  about  starting  for  Palestine, 
by  way  of  Gaza.  People  were  talking  of  the  intense  heat,  and 
dreading  the  advent  of  the  khamseerif  or  south-wind,  so  called 
because  it  blows  fifty  days.  I  found  the  temperature  rather 
cool  than  warm,  and  the  Jehamseen,  which  blew  occasionally, 
filling  the  city  with  dust,  was  mild  as  a  zephyr,  compared  to 
the  furnace-like  blasts  of  the  African  Desert.  Gentlemen  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  journey  across  the  Desert,  by  pur- 
chasing broad-brimmed  hats,  green  veils,  double-lined  umbrel- 
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hs,  und  blue  Bpoetaclea.  These  may  be  all  very  g 
hnTe  never  soea  tbe  aun  nor  felt  tbe  beat  wbicb  could  indiica 
me  to  adopt  tlietn.  I  would  not  esciinuge  my  recollections  of 
tbe  fierce  red  Desert,  blazing  all  over  with  intensest  ligbt,  for 

I  amount  of  green,  gaujij  sky  and  blue  sand.  And  as  for 
an  umbrella,  the  Desert  with  a  continual  shade  around  you,  is 
no  desert  at  all.  You  must  let  the  Sun  lay  his  Eceptre  on 
your  head,  if  yon  want  to  know  his  power. 

I  left  Cairo  with  regret,  as  I  left  Tbebea  and  tbe  White 
Nile,  and  every  other  place  wbicb  gives  one  all  that  he  came 
to  seek.  Moreover,  I  left  behind  me  my  faithful  dragoman, 
,  Acbmet.  He  bad  found  a  new  son  in  his  home,  but  also  an 
invalid  wife,  who  demanded  Lis  care,  and  bo  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  journey  with  roe  through  Syria.  He  bad  quite  en- 
deared himself  to  me  by  hie  constant  devotion,  big  activity, 
honesty  and  intelligence,  and  I  had  always  treated  him  rather 
as  a  friend  than  servant.  I  believe  the  man  realty  loved  me, 
for  he  turned  pale  under  all  the  darkness  of  hie  ekin,  when  we 
parted  at  13oulak. 

I  took  the  steamer  for  Alexandria,  and  two  or  three  days 
afterwards  sailed  for  fresh  adventures  in  another  Continent. 
If  the  reader,  who  has  been  my  companion  during  the  journey 
which  IS  now  closed,  should  esperieuce  no  more  fatigue  than  1 
did,  we  may  hereafter  share  also  in  those  adyentures. 
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